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SOME TIME FOOTMAN IN MANY GENTEEL FAMILIES. 



MISS SHUM'S HUSBAND. 






Chaptee I. 

WAS born in the year 
one, of the present or 
Christian hera, and am, 
in consquints, seven-and- 
thirty years old. My 
mammacalled me Charles 
James Harrington Fitz- 
roy Yellowplush, in com- 
pliment to several noble 
families, and to a selly- 
brated coachmin whom 
she knew, who wore a 
yellow livry, and drove 
the Lord Mayor of 
London, 

Why she gev me this 
genlmn's name is a dif- 
^^^^ fiklty, or rayther the 

name of a part of his 

dress; however, it's stuck to me through life, in which I was, as 

it were, a footman by buth. 
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4 THE MBMOIES OF MR. C. J. YELLOWPLUSH. 

Praps he was my father — though on this subjict I can't speak 
suttinly, for my ma wrapped up my buth in a mistry. I may be 
illygitmit, I may have been changed at nuss ; but I've always had 
genlmnly tastes through life, and have no doubt that I come of 
a genlmnly origum. 

The less I say about my parint the better, for the dear old creatur 
was very good to me, and, I fear, had very little other goodness in 
her. Why, I can't say; but I always passed as her nevyou. We 
led a strange life; sometimes ma was dressed in sattn and rooge, 
and sometimes in rags and dutt ; sometimes I got kisses, and 
sometimes kix; sometimes gin, and sometimes shampang; law 
bless Us ! how she used to swear at me, and cuddle me ; there we 
were, quarrelling and making up, sober and tipsy, starving and 
guttling by turns, just as ma got money or spent it. But let me 
draw a vail over the seen, and speak of her no more — its 'sfishant 
for the public to know, that her name was Miss Montmorency, and 
we lived in the New Cut. 

My poor mother died one morning, Hev'n bless her ! and I was 
left alone in this wide wicked wuld, without so much money as 
would buy me a penny roal for my brexfast. But there was some 
amongst our naybours (and let me tell you there's more kindness 
among them poor disrepettable creaturs than in half a dozen lords 
or barrynets) who took pity upon poor Sal's orfin (for they bust 
out lauflfin when I called her Miss Montmorency), and gev me 
bred and shelter. I'm afraid, in spite of their kindness, that my 
morrils wouldn't have improved if I'd stayed long among 'em. But a 
benny-violent genlmn saw me, and put me to school. The academy 
which I went to was called the Free School of Saint Bartholomew's 
the Less — the young genlmn wore green baize coats, yellow leather 
whatsisnames, a tin plate on the left arm, and a cap about the size 
of a mufiS.ng. I stayed there sicks years ; from sicks, that is to say, 
till my twelth year, during three years of witch I distinguished 
myself not a little in the musicle way, for I bloo the bellus of the 
church horgin, and very fine tunes we played too. 

Well, it's not worth recounting my jewvenile follies (what trix we 
used to play the apple woman ! and how we put snuff in the old 
dark's Prayer-book — my eye !) ; but one day, a genlmn entered the 
schoolroom — it was on the very day when I went to subtraxion — and 
asked the master for a young lad for a servant. They pitched upon 
me glad enough ; and nex day found me sleeping in the sculry, close 
under the sink, at Mr. Bago's country-house at Pentonwille. 

Bago kep a shop in Smithfield market, and drove a taring good 
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trade in the hoil and Italian way. I've heard him say, that he 
cleared no less than ^fifty pounds every year by letting his front room 
at hanging time. His winders looked right opsit Newgit, and many 
and many dozen chaps has he seen hanging there. Laws was laws in 
the year ten, and they screwed chaps' nex for nex to notbink. But 
my bisniss was at his country-house, where I made my first ontray 
into fashnabl life. I was knife, errint, and stable-boy then, and an't 
ashamed to own it ; for my merrits have raised me to what I am — 
two livries, forty pound a year, malt-licker, washin, silk-stocking, 
and wax candles — not counting wails, which is somethink pretty 
considerable at our house, I can tell you. 

I didn't stay long here, for a suckmstance happened which got 
me a very different situation. A handsome young genlmn, who 
kep a tilbry and a riding boss at livry, wanted a tiger. I bid at 
once for the place ; and, being a neat tidy-looking lad, he took me. 
Bago gave me a character, and he my first livry; proud enough I 
was of it, as you may fancy. 

My new master had some business in the city, for he went in 
every morning at ten, got out of his tilbry at the Citty Road, and 
had it waiting for him at six ; when, if it was summer, he spanked 
round into the Park, and drove one of the neatest turnouts there. 
Wery proud I was in a gold-laced hat, a drab coat and a red weskit, 
to sit by his side, when he drove. I already began to ogle the 
gals in the carridges, and to feel that longing for fashionabl life 
which I've had ever since. When he was at the oppera, or the 
play, down I went to skittles, or to White Condick Gardens; and 
Mr. Frederic Altamont's youiig man was somebody, I warrant : to 
be sure there is very few man-servants at Pentonwille, the poppy- 
lation being mostly gals of all work ; and so, though only fourteen, 
I was as much a man down there, as if I had been as old as 
Jerusalem. 

But the most singular thing was, that my master, who was such 
a gay chap, should live in such a hole. He had only a ground-floor 
in John Street — a parlor and a bedroom. I slep over the way, and 
only came in with his boots and brexfast of a morning. 

The house he lodged in belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Shum. They 
were a poor but proliffic couple, who had rented the place for many 
years ; and they and their family were squeezed in it pretty tight, 
I can tell you. 

Shum said he had been a hofficer, and so he had. He had been 
a sub-deputy assistant vice-commissary, or some such think ; and, 
as I heerd afterwards, had been obliged to leave on account of his 
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nervousness. He was such a coward, the fact is, that he was con- 
sidered dangerous to the harmy, and sent home. 

He had married a widow Buckmaster, who had been a Miss 
Slamcoe. She was a Bristol gal ; and her father being a bankrup 
in the tallow-chandlering way, left, in course, a pretty little sum 
of money. A thousand pound was settled on her ; and she was 
as high and mighty as if it had been a millium. 

Buckmaster died, leaving nothink ; nothink except four ugly 
daughters by Miss Slamcoe : and her forty pound a year was 
rayther a narrow income for one of her appytite and pretensions. 
In an unlucky hour for Shum she met him. He was a widower 
with a little daughter of three years old, a little house at Pentonwille, 
and a little income about as big as her own. I believe she bullyd 
the poor creature into marridge ; and it was agreed that he should 
let his ground-floor at John Street, and so add somethink to their 
means. 

They married ; and the widow Buckmaster was the grey mare, 
I can tell you. She was always talking and blustering about her 
famly, the celebrity of the Buckmasters, and the antickety of the 
Slamcoes. They had a six-roomed house (not counting kitching 
and sculry), and now twelve daughters in all ; whizz. — 4 Miss 
Buckmasters : Miss Betsy, Miss Dosy, Miss Biddy, and Miss Winny; 
1 Miss Shum, Mary by name, Shum's daughter, and seven others, 
who shall be nameless. Mrs. Shum was a fat, red-haired woman, 
at least a foot taller than S. ; who was but a yard and a half high, 
pale-faced, red-nosed, knock-kneed, bald-headed, his nose and shut- 
frill all brown with snuff. 

Before the house was a little garden, where the washin of the 
famly was all ways hanging. There was so many of 'em that it 
was obliged to be done by relays. There was six rails and a stocking 
on each, and four small goosbry bushes, always covered with some 
bit of linning or other. The hall was a regular puddle : wet dabs 
of dishclouts flapped in your face ; soapy smoking bits of flanning 
went nigh to choke you ; and while you were looking up to prevent 
hanging yourself with the ropes which were strung across and about, 
slap came the hedge of a pail against your shins, till one was like 
to be drove mad with hagony. The great slattnly doddling girls 
was always on the stairs, poking about with nasty flower-pots, 
a-cooking something, or sprawling in the window-seats with greasy 
curl-papers, reading greasy novls. An infernal pianna was jingling 
from morning till night — two eldest Miss Buckmasters, " Battle of 
Prag " — six youngest Miss Shums, " In my Cottage," till I knew 
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every note in the " Battle of Prag," and cussed the day when " In 
my Cottage " was rote. The younger girls, too, were always bouncing 
and thumping about the house, with torn pinnyfores, and dogs-eard 
grammars, and large pieces of bread and treacle. I never see such 
a house. 

As for Mrs. Shum, she was such a fine lady, that she did nothink 
but lay on the drawing-room sophy, read novels, drink, scold, scream, 
and go into hystarrix. Little Shum kep reading an old newspaper 
from weeks' end to weeks' end, when he was not engaged in teaching 
the children, or goin for the beer, or cleanin the shoes : for they 
kep no servant. This house in John Street was in short a regular 
Pandymony. 

What could have brought Mr. Frederic Altamont to dwell in such 
a place ? The reason is hobvius : he adoared the fust Miss Shum. 

And suttnly he did not show a bad taste ; for though the other 
daughters were as ugly as their hideous ma, Mary Shum was a 
pretty little pink, modest creatur, with glossy black hair and tender 
blue eyes, and a neck as white as plaster of Parish. She wore 
a dismal old black gownd, which had grown too short for her, and 
too tight; but it only served to show her pretty angles and feet, 
and bewchus figger. Master, though he had looked rather low 
for the gal of his art, had certainly looked in the right place. 
Never was one more pretty or more hamiable. I gav her always 
the buttered toast left from our brexfast, and a cup of tea or 
chocklate, as Altamont might fancy : and the poor thing was glad 
enough of it, I can vouch ; for they had precious short commons 
up stairs, and she the least of all. 

For it seemed as if which of the Shum famly should try to snub 
the poor thing most. There was the four Buckmaster girls always 
at her. It was, Mary, git the coal-skittle ; Mary, run down to the 
public-house for the beer; Mary, I intend to wear your clean 
stockens out walking, or your new bonnet to church. Only her 
poor father was kind to her ; and he, poor old muff ! his kindness 
was of no use. Mary bore all the scolding like a hangel, as she 
was : no, not if she had a pair of wings and a goold trumpet, could 
she have been a greater hangel. 

I never shall forgit one seen that took place. It was when Master 
was in the city ; and so, having nothink earthly to do, I happened 
to be listening on the stairs. The old scolding was a-going on, and 
the old tune of that hojus " Battle of Prag." Old Shum made some 
remark ; and Miss Buckmaster cried out, " Law, pa 1 what a fool 
you are ! " All the gals began laffin, and so did Mrs, Shum : all. 
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that is, excep Mary, who turned as red as flams, and going up to 
Miss Betsy Buckmaster, give her two such wax on her great red 
ears as made them tingle again. ' 

Old Mrs. Shum screamed, and ran at her like a Bengal tiger. 
Her great arms vent veeling about like a vinmill, as she cuffed and 
thumped poor Mary for taking her pa's part. Mary Shum, who 
was always a-crying before, didn't shed a tear now. " I will do 
it again," she said, " if Betsy insults my father," New thumps, 
new shreex ; and the old horridan went on beatin the poor girl 
till she was quite exosted, and fell down on the sophy, pufifin like 
a poppus. 

" For shame, Mary," began old Shum ; " for shame, you naughty 
gal, you ! for hurting the feelings of your dear mamma, and beating 
your kind sister." 

" Why, it was because she called you a " 

" If she did, you pert miss," said Shum, looking mighty dignitified, 
" I could correct her, and not you." 

" You correct me, indeed ! " said Miss Betsy, turning up her nose, 
if possible, higher than before ; " I should like to see you erect me ! 
Imperence ! " and they all began laffin again. 

By this time Mrs. S. had recovered from the effex of her exsize 
and she began to pour in her wolly. Fust she called Mary names, 
then Shum. 

" Oh, why," screeched she, " why did I ever leave a genteel famly, 
where I ad every ellygance and lucksry, to marry a creatur like 
this ? He is unfit to be called a man, he is unworthy to marry 
a gentlewoman ; and as for that hussy, I disown her. Thank Heaven 
she an't a Slamcoe ; she is only fit to be a Shum ! " 

"That's true, mamma," said all the gals; for their mother had 
taught them this pretty piece of manners, and they despised their 
father heartily: indeed, I have always remarked that, in famlies 
where the wife is internally talking about the merits of her branch, 
the husband is invariably a spooney. 

Well, when she was exosted again, down she fell on the sofy, at 
her old trix — more screeching — more convulshuns : and she wouldn't 
stop, this time, till Shum had got her half a pint of her old remedy, 
from the Blue Lion over the way. She grew more easy as she 
finished the gin; but Mary was sent out of the room, and told 
not to come back agin all day. 

" Miss Mary," says I, — ^for my heart yurned to the poor gal, as 
she came sobbing and miserable down stairs : " Miss Mary," says 
I, "if I might make so bold, here's master's room empty, and 
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I know where the cold bif and pickles is." " Oh, Charles ! " said 
she, nodding her head sadly, "I'm too retched to have any 
happytite." And she flung herself on a chair, and began to cry 
fit to bust. 

At this moment, who should come in but my master. I had 
taken hold of Miss Mary's hand, somehow, and do believe I should 
have kist it, when, as I said, Haltamont made his appearance. 
" What's this ? " cries he, lookin at me as black as thunder, or as 
Mr. Phillips as Hickit, in the new tragedy of Mac Buff. 

" It's only Miss Mary, sir," answered I. 

" Get out, sir," says he, as fierce as posbil ; and I felt somethink 
(I think it was the tip of his to) touching me behind, and found 
myself, nex minit, sprawling among the wet flannings and buckets 
and things. 

The people from up stairs came to see what was the matter, as 
I was cussin and crying out. " It's only Charles, ma," screamed 
out Miss Betsy. 

" Where's Mary ? " says Mrs. Shum, from the sofy. 

" She's in master's room, miss," said I. 

" She's in the lodger's room, ma," cries Miss Shum, heckoing me. 

" Very good ; tell her to stay there till he comes back." And then 
Miss Shum went bouncing up the stairs again, little knowing of 
Haltamont's return. 



I'd long before observed that my master had an anchoring after 
Mary Shum ; indeed, as I have said, it was purely for her sake that 
he took and kep his lodgings at Pentonwille. Excep for the sake 
of love, which is above being mersnary, fourteen shillings a wick 
was a little too strong for two such rat-holes as he lived in. I do 
blieve the famly had nothing else but their lodger to live on : they 
brekfisted off his tea-leaves, they cut away pounds and pounds of meat 
from his jints (he always dined at home), and his baker's bill was at 
least enough for six. But that wasn't my business. I saw him grin, 
sometimes, when I laid down the cold bif of a morning, to see how 
little was left of yesterday's sirline ; but he never said a syllabub : 
for true love don't mind a pound of meat or so hextra. 

At first, he was very kind and attentive to all the gals; Miss 
Betsy, in partickler, grew mighty fond of him : they sat, for whole 
evenings, playing cribbitch, he taking his pipe and glas, she her tea 
and muffing; but as it was improper for her to come alone, she 
brought one of her sisters, and this was genrally Mary, — for he 

c 
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made a pint of asking her, too, — and one day, when one of the others 
came instead, he told her, very quitely, that he hadn't invited her ; 
and Miss Buckmaster was too fond of muffings to try this game 
on again : besides, she was jealous of her three grown sisters, and 
considered Mary as only a child. Law bless us ! how she used to 
ogle him, and quot bits of pottry, and play " Meet Me by Moonlike," 
on an old gitter : she reglar flung herself at his head : but he 
wouldn't have it, bein better ockypied elsewhere. 

One night, as genteel as possible, he brought home tickets for 
" Ashley's," and proposed to take the two young ladies — Miss Betsy 
and Miss Mary, in course. I recklect he called me aside that after- 
noon, assuming a solamon and misterus hare, "Charles," said he, 
" are you up to snuff 1 " 

" Why sir," said I, " I'm genrally considered tolerably downy." 

" Well," says he, " I'll give you half a suffering if you can manage 
this bisness for me ; I've chose a rainy night on purpus. When the 
theatre is over, you must be waitin with two umbrellows; give me 
one, and hold the other over Miss Buckmaster: and, hark ye, sir, 
turn to the right when you leave the theater, and say the coach is 
ordered to stand a little way up the street, in order to get rid of 
the crowd." 

We went (in a fly hired by Mr. A.), and never shall I forgit 
Cartliche's hacting on that memrable night. Talk of Kimble ! talk 
of Magreedy ! Ashley's for my money, with Cartlitch in the principal 
part. But this is nothink to the porpus. When the play was over, 
I was at the door with the umbrellos. It was raining cats and dogs, 
sure enoucfh. 

Mr. Altamont came out presently. Miss Mary under his arm, and 
Miss Betsy following behind, rayther sulky. " This way, sir," cries 
I, pushin forward ; and I threw a great cloak over Miss Betsy, fit 
to smother her. Mr. A. and Miss Mary skipped on and was out 
of sight when Miss Betsy's cloak was settled, you may be sure. 

"They're only gone to the fly, miss. It's a little way up the 
street, away from the crowd of carridges." And off we turned to 
the right, and no mistake. 

After marchin a little through the plash and mud, " Has anybody 
seen Coxy's fly?" cries I, with the most innocent haxent in the world. 

" Cox's fly ! " hollows out one chap. " Is it the vaggin you want ? " 
says another. " I see the blackin wan pass," giggles out another 
genlmn ; and there was such a hinterchange of compliments as you 
never heerd. I pass them over though, because some of 'em were 
not wery genteel. 
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" Law, miss," said I, " what shall I do ? My master will never 
forgive me ; and I haven't a single sixpence to pay a coach." Miss 
Betsy was just going to call one when I said that ; but the coachman 
wouldn't have it at that price, he said, and I knew very well that she 
hadn't four or five shillings to pay for a wehicle. So, in the midst 
of that tarin rain, at midnight, we had to walk four miles, from 
Westminster Bridge to Pentonwille; and what was wuss, / didn't 
happen to know the way. A very nice walk it was, and no mistake. 

At about half-past two, we got safe to John Street. My master 
was at the garden gate. Miss Mary flew into Miss Betsy's arms, 
while master began cussin and swearing at me for disobeying his 
orders, and turning to the right instead of to the left ! Law bless me I 
his hacting of hanger was very near as natral and as terrybl as 
Mr. Cartlich's in the play. 

They had waited half-an-hour, he said, in the fly, in' the little 
street at the left of the theater; they had drove up and down in 
the greatest fright possible ; and at last came home, thinking it was 
in vain to wait any more. They gave her 'ot rum-and-water and 
roast oysters for supper, and this consoled her a little. 

I hope nobody will cast an imputation on Miss Mary for her share 
in this adventer, for she was as honest a gal as ever lived, and I 
do believe is hignorant to this day of our little strattygim. Besides, 
all's fair in love ; and, as my master could never get to see her 
alone, on account of her infernal eleven sisters and ma, he took this 
opportunity of expressin his attachment to her. 

If he was in love with her before, you may be sure she paid 
it him back again now. Ever after the night at Ashley's, they 
were as tender as two tuttle-doves — which fully accounts for the 
axdent what happened to me, in being kicked out of the room : and 
in course I bore no mallis. 

I don't know whether Miss Betsy still fancied that my master was 
in love with her, but she loved mufiings and tea, and kem down to 
his parlor as much as ever. 

Now comes the sing'lar part of my history. 
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Chapter II. 



UT who was this genlmn 
with a fine name — Mr. 
Frederic Altamont ? or 
what was he ? The most 
mysterus genlmn that 
ever I knew. Once I 
said to him on a wery 
rainy day, "Sir, shall I 
bring the gig down to 
your office ? " and he 
gave me one of his black 
looks and one of his 
loudest hoaths, and told 
me to mind my own 
bizziness, and attend to 
my orders. Another 
day, — it was on the day 
when Miss Mary slapped 
Miss Betsy's face, — Miss 
M., who adoared him, as 
I have said already, kep on asking him what was his buth, parentidg, 
and ediccation. " Dear Frederic," says she, " why this mistry about 
yourself and your hactions ? why hide from your Httle Mary " — they 
were as tender as this, I can tell you — "your buth and your 
professin ? " 

I spose Mr. Frederic looked black, for I was only listening, and 
he said, in a voice hagitated by emotion, " Mary," said he, " if you 
love me, ask me this no more ; let it be sfishnt for you to know that 
I am a honest man, and that a secret, what it would be misery for 
you to lam, must hang over all my actions — that is from ten o'clock 
till six." 

They went on chaffin and talking in this melumcoUy and 
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mysterus way, and I didn't lose a word of what they said ; for 
them houses in Pentonwille have only walls made of pasteboard, 
and you hear rayther better outside the room than in. But, though 
he kep up his secret, he swore to her his affektion this day pint 
blank. Nothing should prevent him, he said, from leading her to 
the halter, from making her his adoarable wife. After this was a slight 
silence. " Dearest Frederic," mummered out miss, speakin as if she 
was chokin, " I am yours — yours for ever." And then silence agen, 
and one or two smax, as if there was kissin going on. Here I 
thought it best to give a rattle at the door-lock ; for, as I live, there 
was old Mrs. Shum a-walkin down the stairs ! 

It appears that one of the younger gals, a-looking out of the 
bedrum window, had seen my master come in, and coming down to 
tea half-an-hour afterwards, said so in a cussary way. Old Mrs. Shum, 
who was a dragon of vertyou, cam bustling down the stairs, panting 
and frowning, as fat and as fierce as a old sow at feedin time. 

" Where's the lodger, fellow ? " says she to me. 

I spoke loud enough to be heard down the street — " If you mean, 
ma'am, my master, Mr. Frederic Altamont, esquire, he's just stept in, 
and is puttin on clean shoes in his bedroom." 

She said nothink in answer, but flumps past me, and opening 
the parlor-door, sees master looking very queer, and Miss Mary 
a-drooping down her head like a pale lily. 

" Did you come into my famly," says she, " to corrupt my daughters, 
and to destroy the hinnocence of that infamous gal ? Did you come 
here, sir, as a seducer, or only as a lodger ? Speak, sir, speak ! " — 
and she folded her arms quite fierce, and looked like Mrs. Siddums 
in the Tragic Mews. 

"I came here, Mrs. Shum," said he, "because I loved your 
daughter, or I never would have condescended to live in such a 
beggarly hole. I have treated her in every respect like a genlmn, 
and she is as innocent now, ma'm, as she was when she was born. 
If she'll marry me, I am ready ; if she'll leave you, she shall have 
a home where she shall be neither buUyd nor starved : no hangry 
frumps of sisters, no cross mother-in-law, only an affeckshnat husband, 
and all the pure pleasures of Hyming." 

Mary flung herself into his arms — " Dear, dear Frederic," says she, 
" I'll never leave you." 

" Miss," says Mrs. Shum, " you ain't a Slamcoe nor yet a Buck- 
master, thank God. You may marry this person if your pa thinks 
proper, and he may insult me — brave me — trample on my feelinx in 
my own house^^and there's no-o-o-obody by to defend me." 
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I knew what she was going to be at: on came her histarrix agen, 
and she began screechin and roarin like mad. Down comes of course 
the eleven gals and old Shum. There was a pretty row. "Look 
here, sir," says she, "at the conduck of your precious trull of a 
daughter — alone with this man, kissing and dandlin, and Lawd 
knows what besides." 

"What, he?" cries Miss Betsy— "he in love with Mary. Oh, 
the wretch, the monster, the deceiver ! " — and she falls down too, 
screeching away as loud as her mamma; for the silly creature 
fancied still that Altamont had a fondness for her. 

"Silence these women ! " shouts out Altamont, thundering loud. ''I 
love your daughter, Mr. Shum. I will take her without a penny, 
and can afford to keep her. If you don't give her to me, she'll come 
of her own will. Is that enough ? — may I have her ? " 

" We'll talk of this matter, sir," says Mr. Shum, looking as high 
and mighty as an alderman. " Gals, go up stairs with your dear 
mamma." — And they all trooped up again, and so the skrimmage 
ended. 

You may be sure that old Shum was not very sorry to get a 
husband for his daughter Mary, for the old creatur loved her better 
than all the pack which had been brought him or born to him 
by Mrs. Buckm aster. But, strange to say, when he came to 
talk of settlements and so forth, not a word would my master 
answer. He said he made four hundred a year reglar — he wouldn't 
tell how — but Mary, if she married him, must share all that he had, 
and ask no questions ; only this he would say, as he'd said before, 
that he was a honest man. 

They were married in a few days, and took a very genteel house 
at Islington ; but still my master went away to business, and nobody 
knew where. Who could he be ? 
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Chapter III. 



F ever a young kipple in 
the middlin classes began 
life with a chance of 
happiness, it was Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Alta- 
mont. There house at 
Cannon Row, Islington, 
was as comfortable as 
house could be. Carpited 
from top to to; pore's 
rates small ; furnitur ely- 
gant ; and three deomes- 
tix : of which I, in course, 
was one. My life wasn't 
so easy as in Mr. A.'s 
bachelor days ; but, what 
then? The three W's 
is my maxum : plenty of 
work, plenty of wittles, 
and plenty of wages. Altamont kep his gig no longer, but went 
to the city in an omlibuster. 

One would have thought, I say, that Mrs. A., with such an 
effeckshnut husband, might have been as happy as her blessid 
majisty. Nothing of the sort. For the fust six months it was 
all very well; but then she grew gloomier and gloomier, though 
A did everythink in life to please her. 

Old Shum used to come reglarly four times a wick to Cannon 
Row, where he lunched, and dined, and teed, and supd. The pore 
little man was a thought too fond of wine and spirits; and many 
and many's the night that I've had to support him home. And 
you may be sure that Miss Betsy did not now desert her sister : 
she was at our place mornink, noon, and night ; not much to my 
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mayster's liking, though he was too good-natured to wex his ■wife 
in trifles. 

But Betsy never had forgotten the recollection of old days, and 
hated Altamont like the foul feind. She put all kind of bad things 
into the head of poor innocent missis ; who, from being all gaiety 
and cheerfulness, grew to be quite melumcolly and pale, and retchid, 
just as if she had been the most misrable woman in the world. 

In three months more, a baby comes, in course, and with it old 
Mrs. Shum, who stuck to Mrs', side as close as a wampire, and 
made her retchider and retchider. She used to bust into tears 
when Altamont came home : she used to sigh and wheep over the 
pore child, and say, "My child, my child, your father is false to 
me ; " or, " Your father deceives me ; " or, " What will you do when 
your pore mother is no more ? " or such like sentimental stuff. 

It all came from Mother Shum, and her old trix, as I soon found 
out. The fact is, when there is a mistry of this kind in the house, 
it's a servant's duty to listen ; and listen I did, one day when Mrs. 
was cryin as usual, and fat Mrs. Shum a sittin consolin her, as she 
called it : though, Heaven knows, she only grew wuss and wuss for 
the consolation. 

Well, I listened; Mrs. Shum was a-rockin the baby, and missis 
cryin as yousual. 

"Pore dear innocint," says Mrs. S., heavin a great sigh, "you're 
the child of a unknown father and a misrable mother." 

" Don't speak ill of Frederic, mamma," says missis ; " he is all 
kindness to me." 

" All kindness, indeed ! yes, he gives you a fine house, and a fine 
gownd, and a ride in a fly whenever you please ; but where does all 
his money come froTn ? Who is he — what is he? Who knows that 
he mayn't be a murderer, or a housebreaker, or a utterer of forged 
notes ? How can he make his money honestly, when he won't say 
where he gets it ? Why does he leave you eight hours every blessid 
day, and won't say where he goes to ? Oh, Mary, Mary, you are the 
most injured of women ! " 

And with this Mrs. Shum began sobbin ; and Miss Betsy began 
yowling like a cat in a gitter ; and pore missis cried, too — tears 
is so remarkable infeckshus. 

"Perhaps, mamma," wimpered out she, "Frederic is a shopboy, 
and don't like me to know that he is not a gentleman." 

"A shopboy," says Betsy; "he a shopboy! O no, no, no ! more 
likely a wretched willain of a murderer, stabbin and robing all day, 
and feedin you with the fruits of his ill-gotten games ! " 
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More crying and screechin here took place, in which the baby 
joined ; and made a very pretty consort, I can tell you. 

" He can't be a robber," cries missis ; " he's too good, too kind, for 
that: besides, murdering is done at night, and Frederic is always 
home at eight." 

" But he can be a forger," says Betsy, " a wicked, wicked forger. 
Why does he go away every day ? to forge notes, to be sure. Why 
does he go to the city ? to be near banks and places, and so do 
it more at his convenience." 

" But he brings home a sum of money every day — about thirty 
shillings — sometimes fifty : and then he smiles, and says it's a good 
day's work. This is not like a forger," said pore Mrs. A. 

" I have it — I have it ! " screams out Mrs. S. " The villain — the 
sneaking, double-faced Jonas ! he's married to somebody else he is, 
and that's why he leaves you, the base biggymist ! " 

At this, Mrs. Altamont, struck all of a heap, fainted clean away. 
A dreadful business it was — hystarrix ; then hystarrix, in course, 
from Mrs. Shum ; bells ringin, child squalin, su wants tearin up 
and down stairs with hot water! If ever there is a noosance in 
the world, it's a house where faintain is always goin on. I wouldn't 
live in one, — no, not to be groom of the chambers, and git two 
hundred a year. 

It was eight o'clock in the evenin when this row took place; and 
such a row it was, that nobody but me heard master's knock. He 
came in, and heard the hooping, and screeching, and roaring. He 
seemed very much frightened at first, and said, " What is it ? " 

" Mrs. Shum's here," says I, " and Mrs. in astarrix." 

Altamont looked as black as thunder, and growled out a word which 
I don't like to name — let it suffice that it begins with a d and ends 
with a nation ; and he tore up stairs like mad. 

He bust open the bedroom door ; missis lay quite pale and stony 
on the sofy ; the babby was screechin from the craddle ; Miss Betsy 
was sprawlin over missis; and Mrs. Shum half on the bed and 
half on the ground : all howlin and squeelin, like so many dogs 
at the moond. 

When A. came in, the mother and daughter stopped all of a 
sudding. There had been one or two tiffs before between them, 
and they feared him as if he had been a hogre. 

" What's this infernal screeching and crying about ? " says he. 
" Oh, Mr. Altamont," cries the old woman, " you know too well ; 
it's about you that this darling child is misrabble ! " 

" And why about me, pray, madam ? " 

D 
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" "Why, sir, dare you ask why ? Because you deceive her, sir ; 
because you are a false, cowardly traitor, sir ; because ymt have a wife 
elsewhere, sir!" And the old lady and Miss Betsy began to roar 
again as loud as ever. 

Altamont pawsed for a niinnit, and then flung the door wide open ; 
nex he seized Miss Betsy as if his hand were a vice, and he world 
her out of the room ; then up he goes to Mrs. S. " Get up," says 
he, thundering loud, "you lazy, trollopping, mischief-making, lying 
old fool ! Get up, and get out of this house. You have been the 
cuss and bain of my happyniss since you entered it. With your 
d — d lies, and novvle reading, and histerrix, you have perwerted 
Mary, and made her almost as mad as yourself." 

" My child ! my child ! " shriex out Mrs, Shum, and clings round 
missis. But Altamont ran between them, and griping the old lady 
by her arm, dragged her to the door. " Follow your daughter, 
ma'm," says he, and down she went. " Chawls, see those ladies to the 
door," he hollows out, " and never let them pass it again." We 
walked down together, and off they went : and master locked and 
double-locked the bedroom door after him, intendin, of course, to 
have a tator-tator (as they say) with his wife. You may be sure 
that I followed up stairs again pretty quick, to hear the result 
of their confidence. 

As they say at St. Stevenses, it was rayther a stormy debate. 
" Mary," says master, " you're no longer the merry grateful gal 
I knew and loved at Pentonwill : there's some secret a pressin 
on you — there's no smilin welcom for me now, as there used formly 
to be ! Your mother and sister-in-law have perwerted you, Mary : 
and that's why I've drove them from this house, which they shall 
not re-enter in my life." 

" 0, Frederic ! it's you is the cause, and not I. Why do you 
have any mistry from me ? Where do you spend your days ? Why 
did you leave me, even on the day of your marridge, for eight hours, 
and continue to do so every day ? " 

" Because," says he, " I makes my livelihood by it. I leave you, 
and don't tell you hoiu I make it : for it would make you none 
the happier to know." 

It was in this way the convysation ren on — more tears and 
questions on my missises part, more sturmness and silence on my 
master's : it ended for the first time since their marridge, in a reglar 
quarrel. Wery difrent, I can tell you, from all the hammerous 
billing and kewing which had proceeded their nupshuls. 

Master went out, slamming the door in a fury ; as well he might. 
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Says he, " If I can't have a comforable life, I can have a jolly- 
one;" and so he went off to the hed tavern, and came home that 
evening beesly intawsicated. When high words begin in a family 
drink generally follows on the genlman's side; and then, fearwell 
to all conjubial happyniss ! These two pipple, so fond and loving, 
were now sirly, silent, and full of il wil. Master went out earlier, 
and came home later ; missis cried more, and looked even paler 
than before. 

Well, things went on in this uncomfortable way, master still in 
the mopes, missis tempted by the deamons of jellosy and curosity ; 
until a singlar axident brought to light all the goings on of 
Mr. Altamont. 

It was the tenth of January; I recklect the day, for old Shum 
gev me half-a-crownd (the fust and last of his money I ever see, 
by the way) : he was dining along with master, and they were 
making merry together. 

Master said, as he was mixing his fifth tumler of punch and little 
Shum his twelfth or so — master said, " I see you twice in the City 
to-day, Mr. Shum." 

" Well, that's curous ! " says Shum. " T was in the City. To 
day's the day when the divvydins (God bless 'em) is paid ; and 
me and Mrs. S. went for our half-year's inkem. But we only got 
out of the coach, crossed the street to the Bank, took our money, 
and got in agen. How could you see me twice ? " 

Altamont stuttered and stammered, and hemd and hawd. " ! " 
says he, " I was passing — passing as you went in and out." And he 
instantly turned the conversation, and began talking about pollytix, 
or the weather, or some such stuff. 

" Yes, my dear," said my missis, " but how could you see papa 
twice ? " Master didn't answer, but talked pollytix more than ever. 
Still she would continy on. "Where was you, my dear, when you 
saw pa? What were you doing, my love, to see pa twice?" and 
so forth. Master look angrier and angrier, and his wife only 
pressed him wuss and wuss. 

This was, as I said, little Shum's twelfth tumler; and I knew 
pritty well that he could git very little further; for, as reglar as 
the thirteenth came, Shum was drunk. The thirteenth did come, 
and its consquinzes. I was obliged to leed him home to John Street, 
where I left him in the hangry arms of Mrs. Shum. 

" How the d — ," sayd he all the way, " how the d dd — the deddy — 
deddy — devil — could he have seen me twice ? " 
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Chapter IV. 

T was a sad slip on 
Altamont's part, for no 
sooner did he go out the 
next morning than missis 
went out too. She tor 
down the street, and 
never stopped till she 
came to her pa's house 
at Pentonwill. She was 
clositid for an hour with 
her ma, and when she 
left her she drove straight 
to the City. She walked 
before the Bank, and 
behind the Bank, and 
round the Bank : she 
came home disperryted, 
having learned nothink. 
And it was now an 
extraordinary thing that from Shum's house for the next ten days 
there was nothing but expyditions into the city. Mrs. S., tho her 
dropsicle legs had never carried her half so fur before, was eternally 
on the Icey veve, as the French say. If she didn't go. Miss Betsy did, 
or misses did : they seemed to have an attrackshun to the Bank, and 
went there as natral as an omlibus. 

At last one day, old Mrs. Shum comes to our house — (she wasn't 
admitted when master was there, but came still in his absints) — and 
she wore a hair of tryumph, as she entered. "Mary," says she, 
" where is the money your husbind brought to you yesterday ? " My 
master used always to give it to missis when he returned. 

" The money, ma ! " says Mary. " Why here ! " And pulling 
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out her puss, she showed a sovrin, a good heap of silver, and an 
odd-looking little coin. 

"That's it! that's it!" cried Mrs. S. "A Queene Anne's 
sixpence, isn't it, dear — dated seventeen hundred and three ? " 

It was so sure enough : a Queen Ans sixpence of that very date. 

" Now, my love," says she, " I have found him ! Gome with me 
to-morrow, and you shall know all ! " 

And now comes the end of my story. 



The ladies nex morning set out for the City, and I walked behind, 
doing the genteel thing, with a nosegay and a goold stick. We 
walked down the New Road, — we walked down the City Road — we 
walked to the Bank. We were crossing from that heddyfiz to the 
other side of Cornhill, when all of a sudden missis shreeked, and 
fainted spontaceously away. 

I rushed forrard, and raised her to my arms : spiling thereby a new 
weskit and a pair of crimson smalcloes. I rushed forrard, I say, very 
nearly knocking down the old sweeper who was hobbhng away as fast 
as posibil. We took her to Birch's ; we provided her with a hackney- 
coach and every lucksury, and carried her home to Islington. 



That night master never came home. Nor the nex night, nor the 
nex. On the fourth day an octioneer arrived ; he took an infantry 
of the furnitur, and placed a bill in the window. 

At the end of the wick Altamont made his appearance. He was 
haggard and pale; not so haggard, however, not so pale as his 
miserable wife. 

He looked at her very tendrilly. I may say, it's from him that 

I coppied my look to Miss He looked at her very tendrilly 

and held out his arms. She gev a suffycating shreek, and rusht 
into his umbraces. 

" Mary," says he, " you know all now. I have sold my place ; I 
have got three thousand pounds for it, and saved two more. I've sold 
my house and furnitur, and that brings me another. We'll go abroad 
and love each other, has formly." 

And now you ask me, Who he was ? I shudder to relate. — Mr. 
Haltamont swEP the crossing from the Bank to Cornhill ! ! 

Of cors, / left his servis. I met him, few years after, at Badden- 
Badden, where he and Mrs. A. were much respectid and pass for 
pipple of propaty. 



<JO 
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THE AMOURS OF ME. BEUCEACE. 



DIMOND CUT DIMOND. 



HE name of my nex 
master was, if posbil, still 
more ellygant and you- 
fonious than that of my 
fust. I now found my- 
self boddy servant to the 
Honrabble Halgernon 
Percy Deuceace, youngest 
and fifth son of the Earl 
of Crabs. 

Halgernon was a 
barrystir — that is, he 
lived in Pump Cort, 
Temple : a wulgar nay- 
brood, witch praps my 
readers don't no. Suffiz 
to say, it's on the confines 
of the citty, and the 
choasen aboad of the law- 
yers of this metrappolish. 
When I say that Mr. Deuceace was a barrystir, I don't mean that 
he went sesshums or surcoats (as they call 'em), but simply that he 
kep chambers, lived in Pump Cort, and looked out for a commition- 
arship, or a revisinship, or any other place that the Wig guvvyment 
could give him. His father was a Wig pier (as the landriss told me), 
and had been a Toary pier. The fack is, his lordship was so poar, 
that he wovild be anythink or nothink, to get provisions for his sons 
and an inkum for himself. 

I phansy that he aloud Halgernon two hundred a year ; and it 
would have been a very comforable maintenants, only he knever 
paid him. 
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Owever, the young genlmn was a genlmn, and no mistake; he 
got his allowents of nothing a year, and spent it in the most honrabble 
and fashnabble manner. He kep a kab — he went to Holmax — and 
Crockfud's — he moved in the most xquizzit suckles and trubbld the 
law boox very little, I can tell you. Those fashnabble gents have 
ways of getten iQoney, witch comman pipple doan't understand. 

Though he only had a therd floar in Pump Cort, he lived as if he 

had the welth of Gresas. The tenpun notes floo abowt as common as 

haypince — clarrit and shampang was at his house as vulgar as gin ; and 

verry glad I was, to be sure, to be a valley to a zion of the nobillaty. 

Deuceace had, in his sittin-room, a large pictur on a sheet of paper. 

The names of his family was wrote on it ; it was wrote in the shape 

of a tree, a-groin out of a man-in-armer's stomick, and the names 

were on little plates among the bows. The pictur said that the 

Deuceaces kem into England in the year 1066, along with William 

Conqueruns. My master called it his podygree. I do bleev it 

was because he had this pictur, and because he was the HonraVble 

Deuceace, that he mannitched to live as he did. If he had been a 

common man, you'd have said he was no better than a swinler. It's 

only rank and buth that can warrant such singularities as my master 

show'd. For it's no use disgysing it — the Honrabble Halgemon was 

a GAMBLER. For a man of wulgar family, it's the wust trade that 

can be — for a man of common feelinx of honesty, this profession is 

quite imposbil ; but for a real thoroughbread genlmn, it's the esiest 

and most prophetable line he can take. 

It may praps appear curious that such a fashnabble man should 
live in the Temple; but it must be recklected, that it's not only 
lawyers who live in what's called the Ins of Cort. Many batchylers, 
who have nothink to do with lor, have here their loginx ; and many 
sham barrysters, who never put on a wig and gownd twise in their 
lives, kip apartments in the Temple, instead of Bon Street, Pickledilly, 
or other fashnabble places, 

Frinstance, on our stairkis (so these houses are called), there was 
8 sets of chamberses, and only 3 lawyers. These was bottom floar, 
Screwson, Hewson, and Jewson, attorneys ; fust floar, Mr. Sergeant 
Flabber — opsite, Mr. Counslor Bruffy ; and secknd pair, Mr. Hagger- 
stony, an Irish counslor, praktising at the Old Baly, and lickwise 
what they call reporter to the Morning Post nyouspapper. Opsite him 
was wrote 

Mr. Richard Blewitt; 
and on the thud floar, with my master, lived one Mr. Dawkins. 
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This young fellow was a new comer into the Temple, and unlucky 
it was for him too — he'd better have never been born ; for it's my 
firm apinion that the Temple ruined him — that is, with the help of 
my master and Mr. Dick Blewitt : as you shall hear. 

Mr. Dawkins, as I was gave to understand by his young man, had 
jest left the XJniversary of Oxford, and had a pretty little fortn of his 
own — six thousand pound, or so — in the stox. He was jest of age, an 
orfin who had lost his father and mother ; and having distinkwished 
hisself at Collitch, where he gained seffral prices, was come to town 
to push his fortn, and study the barryster's bisness. 

Not bein of a very high fammly hisself — indeed, I've heard say his 
father was a chismonger, or somethink of that lo sort — Dawkins was 
glad to find his old Oxford frend, Mr. Blewitt, yonger son to rich 
Squire Blewitt, of Listershire, and to take rooms so near him. 

Now, tho' there was a considdrable intimacy between me and 
Mr. Blewitt's gentleman, there was scarcely any betwixt our masters, 
— mine being too much of the aristoxy to associate with one of 
Mr. Blewitt's sort. Blewitt was what they call a bettin man ; he 
went reglar to Tattlesall's, kep a pony, wore a white hat, a blue 
berd's-eye handkercher, and a cut-away coat. In his manners he was 
the very contrary of my master, who was a slim, ellygant man as ever 
I see — he had very white hands, rayther a sallow face, with sharp 
dark ise, and small wiskus neatly trimmed and as black as Warren's 
jet — he spoke very low and soft — he seemed to be watchin the person 
with whom he was in convysation, and always flatterd everybody. 
As for Blewitt, he was quite of another sort. He was always swearin, 
singing, and slappin people on the back, as hearty as posbill. He 
seemed a merry, careless, honest cretur, whom one would trust with 
life and soul. So thought Dawkins, at least ; who, though a quiet 
young man, fond of his boox, novvles, Byron's poems, floot-playing, 
and such like scientafic amusemints, grew hand in glove with honest 
Dick Blewitt, and soon after with my master, the Honrabble Hal- 
gernon. Poor Daw ! he thought he was makin good connexions and 
real frends — he had fallen in with a couple of the most etrocious 
swinlers that ever lived. 

Before Mr. Dawkins's arrivial at our house, Mr. Deuceace had barely 
condysended to speak to Mr. Blewitt ; it was only about a month 
after that suckumstance that my master, all of a sudding, grew very 
friendly with him. The reason was pretty clear, — Deuceace wanted 
him. Dawkins had not been an hour in master's company before 
he knew that he had a pidgin to pluck. 

Blewitt knew this too : and bein very fond of pidgin, intended to 
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keep this one entirely to himself. It was amusin to see the Hon- 
rabble Halgernon manuvring to get this poor bird out of Blewitt's 
clause, who thought he had it safe. In fact, he'd brought Dawkins 
to these chambers for that very porpos, thinking to have him under 
his eye, and strip him at leisure. 

My master very soon found out what was Mr. Blewitt's game. 
Gamblers know gamblers, if not by instink, at least by reputation ; 
and though Mr. Blewitt moved in a much lower speare than Mr, 
Deuceace, they knew each other's dealins and caracters pufSckly well. 

" Charles you scoundrel," says Deuceace to me one day (he always 
spoak in that kind way), " who is this person that has taken the 
opsit chambers, and plays the flute so industrusly 1 " 

"It's Mr. Dawkins, a rich young gentleman from Oxford, and 
a great friend of Mr. Blewittses, sir," says I ; " they seem to live in 
each other's rooms." 

Master said nothink, but he grin'd — my eye, how he did grin. 
Not the fowl find himself could snear more satannickly. 

I knew what he meant : 

Imprimish. A man who plays the floot is a simpleton. 

Secknly. Mr. Blewitt is a raskle. 

Thirdmo. "When a raskle and a simpleton is always together, 
and when the simpleton is rich, one knows pretty well what will 
come of it. 

I was but a lad in them days, but I knew what was what, as well 
as my master; it's not gentlemen only that's up to snough. Law 
bless us ! there was four of us on this stairkes, four as nice young men 
as you ever see : Mr. Bruffy's young man, Mr. Dawkinses, Mr. 
Blewitt's, and me — and we knew what our masters was about as 
well as they did theirselfs. Frinstance, I can say this for myself, 
there wasn't a paper in Deuceace's desk or drawer, not a bill, a note, 
or mimerandum, which I hadn't read as well as he : with Blewitt's 
it was the same — me and his young man used to read 'em all. There 
wasn't a bottle of wine that we didn't get a glass out of, nor a pound of 
sugar that we didn't have some lumps of it. "We had keys to all the 
cubbards — we pipped into all the letters that kem and went — we 
pored over all the bill-files — we'd the best pickens out of the dinners, 
the livvers of the fowls, the force-mit balls out of the soup, the egs 
from the sallitt. As for the coals and candles, we left them to the 
landrisses. You may call this robry — nonsince — it's only our rights 
— a suvvant's purquizzits is as sacred as the laws of Hengland. 

"Well, the long and short of it is this. Richard Blewitt, esquire, 
was sityouated as follows : He'd an incum of three hunderd a year 

E 
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from his father. Out of this he had to pay one hunderd and ninety 
for money borrowed by him at collidge, seventy for chambers, seventy 
more for his boss, aty for his suvvant on bord wagis, and about three 
hunderd and fifty for a sepparat establishment in the Regency Park ; 
besides this, his pockit-money, say a hunderd, his eatin, drinkin, and 
wine-marchant's bill, about two hunderd moar. So that you see he 
laid by a pretty handsome sum at the end of the year. 

My master was diffrent; and being a more fashnable man than 
Mr. B., in course he owed a deal more mony. There was fust : 

Accoimt contray, at Crockford's ^3711 

Bills of xchange and I. O. U.'s (but he didn't pay 

these in most cases) 4963 

21 tailors' bills, in all 1306 11 9 

3 hossdealers' do 402 

2 coachbuilder 606 

Bills contracted at Cambridtcb 2193 6 8 

Sundries 987 10 



J14,069 8 5 

I give this as a curosity — pipple doan't know how in many cases, 
fashnabble life is carried on ; and to know even what a real gnlmn 
owes is somethink instructif and agreeable. 

But to my tail. The very day after my master had made the 
inquiries concerning Mr. Dawkins, witch I mentioned already, he 
met Mr. Blewitt on the stairs ; and byoutiffle it was to see how this 
gnlmn, who had before been almost cut by my master, was now 
received by him. One of the sweetest smiles I ever saw was now 
vizzable on Mr. Deuceace's countenance. He held out his hand, 
covered with a white kid glove, and said, in the most frenly tone 
of vice posbiU, " What ? Mr. Blewitt ? It is an age since we 
met. What a shame that such near naybors should see each other 
so seldom ! " 

Mr. Blewitt, who was standing at his door, in a pe-green dressing- 
gown, smoakin a segar, and singing a hunting coarus, looked surprised, 
flattered, and then suspicious. 

" Why, yes," says he, " it is, Mr. Deuceace, a long time." 

"Not, I think, since we dined at Sir George Hookey' s. By 
the by, what an evening that was — hay, Mr. Blewitt ? What wine . 
what capital songs ! I recollect your ' May-day in the morning ' — 
cuss me, the best comick song I ever heard. I was speaking to the 
Duke of Doncaster about it only yesterday. You know the duke, 
I think ? " 
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Mr. Blewitt said, quite surly, " No, I don't." 

" Not know him ! " cries master ; " why, hang it, Blewitt ! he knows 
you ; as every sporting man in England does, I should think. Why, 
man, your good things are in everybody's mouth at Newmarket." 

And so master went on chaffin Mr. Blewitt. That genlmn at fust 
answered him quite short and angry : hut, after a little more flummery, 
he grew as pleased as posbill, took in all Deuceace's flatry, and bleeved 
all his lies. At last the door shut, and they both went into Mr. 
Blewitt's chambers together. 

Of course I can't say what past there; but in an hour master 
kem up to his own room as yaller as mustard, and smellin sadly of 
backosmoke. I never see any genlmn more sick than he was ; he'd 
heen smoakin seagars along with Blewitt, I said nothink, in course, tho 
I'd often heard him xpress his borrow of backo, and knew very well 
he would as soon swallow pizon as smoke. But he wasn't a chap to 
do a thing without a reason : if he'd been smokin, I warrant he had 
smoked to some porpus. 

I didn't hear the convysation betwean 'em ; but Mr. Blewitt's man 
did : it was, — " Well, Mr. Blewitt, what capital seagars ! Have you 
one for a friend to smoak ? " (The old fox, it wasn't only the seagars 
he was a-smoakin !) " Walk in," says Mr. Blewitt ; and they began 
a chaffin together; master very ankshous about the young gintleman 
who had come to live in our chambers, Mr. Dawkins, and always 
coming back to that subject, — saying that people on the same stairkis 
ot to be frenly ; how glad he'd be, for his part, to know Mr. Dick 
Blewitt, and any friend of his, and so on. Mr. Dick, howsever, 
seamed quite aware of the trap laid for him. " I really don't know 
this Dawkins," says he : " he's a chismonger's son, I hear ; and tho 
I've exchanged visits with him, I doan't intend to continyou the 
acquaintance, — not wishin to assoshate with that kind of pipple." 
So they went on, master fishin, and Mr. Blewitt not wishin to take 
the hook at no price. 

" Confound the vulgar thief ! " muttard my master, as he was laying 
on his sophy, after being so very ill ; " I've poisoned myself with his 
infernal tobacco, and he has foiled me. The cursed swindling boor ! 
he thinks he'll ruin this poor cheesemonger, does he ? I'll step in, 
and vMm him." 

I thought I should bust a-laffin, when he talked in this style. I 
knew very well what his " warning " meant, — lockin the stable-door 
but stealin the boss fust. 

Next day, his strattygam for becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Dawkins we exicuted ; and very pritty it was. 
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Besides potry and the flute, Mr. Dawkins, I must tell you, had 
some other parshallities — wiz, he was very fond of good eatin and 
drinkin. After doddling over his music and boox all day, this young 
genlmn used to sally out of evenings, dine sumptiously at a tavern, 
drinkin all sots of wine along with his friend Mr. Blewitt. He was 
a quiet young fellow enough at fust ; but it was Mr, B. who (for his 
own porpuses, no doubt) had got him into this kind of life. Well, 
I needn't say that he who eats a fine dinner, and drinks too much 
overnight, wants a bottle of soda-water, and a gril, praps, in the 
morning. Such was Mr. Dawkinses case; and reglar almost as 
twelve o'clock came, the waiter from Dix Ooffy-House was to be 
seen on our stairkis, bringing up Mr. D's hot breakfast. 

No man would have thought there was anythink in such a trifling 
cirkumstance ; master did, though, and pounced upon it like a cock 
on a barlycom. 

He sent me out to Mr. Morell's iu Pickledilly, for wat's called 
a Strasbug-pie — in French, a "patty defau graw." He takes a card, 
and nails it on the outside case (patty defaw graws come generally 
in a round wooden box, like a drumb) ; and what do you think he 
writes on it 1 why, as folios : — " For the Honourahle Algernon Percy 
J)euceace, &c. &c. iSec. With Prince Talleyrand s complimsnts." 

Prince Tallyram's complimints, indeed! I laff when I think of 
it, still, the old surpint! He was a surpint, that Deueeace, and 
no mistake. 

Well, by a most extrornary piece of ill-luck, the nex day punctially 
as Mr. Dawkinses brexfas was coming up the stairs, Mr. Halgernon 
Percy Deueeace was going down. He was as gay as a lark, humming 
an Oppra tune, and twizzting round his head his hevy gold-headed 
cane. Down he went very fast, and by a most unlucky axdent struck 
his cane against the waiter's tray, and away went Mr. Dawkinses 
gril, kayann, kitchup, soda water and all ! I can't think how 
my master should have choas such an exact time, to be sure; his 
windo looked upon the cort, and he could see every one who came 
into our door. 

As soon as the axdent had took place, master was in such a rage 
as, to be sure, no man ever was in befor; he swoar at the waiter 
in the most dreddfle way ; he threatened him with his stick, and it 
was only when he see that the waiter was rayther a bigger man 
than hisself that he was in the least pazzyfied. He returned to his 
own chambres ; and John, the waiter, went off for more gril to 
Dixes Coffy-house. 

" This is a most unlucky axdent, to be sure, Charles," says master 
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to me, after a few minits paws, during witch he had been and wrote 
a note, put it into an anvelope, and sealed it with his big seal of 
arms. "But stay — a thought strikes me — take this note to Mr. 
Dawkins, and that pye you brought yesterday ; and hearkye, you 
scoundrel, if you say where you got it I will break every Ijone in 
your skin ! " 

These kind of prommises were among the few which I knew him 
to keep : and as I loved boath my skinn and my boans, I carried the 
noat, and of cors said nothink. Waiting in Mr. Dawkinses chambus 
for a few minnits, I returned to my master with an anser. I may 
as well give both of these documence, of which I happen to have 
taken coppies : 



THE HON. A. P. DEUCEACE TO T. S. DAWKINS, ESQ. 

" Temple, Tuesday. 

"Me. Deuceace presents his compliments to Mr. Dawkins, and begs at the 
same time to offer his most sincere apologies and regrets for the accident which 
has just taken place. 

" May Mr. Deuceace be allowed to take a neighbour's privilege, and to remedy 
the evil he has occasioned to the best of his power 1 If Mr. Dawkins wUl do 
him the favour to partake of the contents of the accompanying case (from 
Strasbourg direct, and the gift of a friend, on whose taste as a gourmand Mr. 
Dawkins may rely), perhaps he will find that it is not a bad substitute for 
the plat which Mr. Deuceace's awkwardness destroyed. 

" It wiU also, Mr. Deuceace is sure, be no small gratification to the original 
donor of the pdte, when he learns that it has fallen into the hands of so celebrated 
a bon vivant as Mr. Dawkins. 

" T. S. Dawkins, Esq., Sc. So. Sc." 



II. 
FROM T. S. DAWKINS, ESQ., TO THE HON. A. P. DEUCEACE. 

-' Mr. Thomas Smith Dawkins presents his grateful compliments to the 
Hon. Mr. Deuceace, and accepts with the greatest pleasure Mr. Deuceace's generous 
proffer. 

" It would be one of the happiest moments of Mr. Smith Dawkins's life, if the 
Hon. Mr. Deuceace would extend his generosity still further, and condescend to 
partake of the repast which his munificent politeness has furnished. 

" Temple, Tuesday." 
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Many and many a time, I say, have I grin'd over these letters, 
which I had wrote from the original by Mr. Bruffy's copyin dark. 
Deuceace's flam about Prince Tallyram was puflSckly successful. I 
saw young Dawkins blush with delite as he red the note; he toar 
up for or five sheets before he composed the answer to it, which was 
as you red abuff, and roat in a hand quite trembling with pleasyer. 
If you could but have seen the look of triumph in Deuceace's wicked 
black eyes, when he read the noat ! I never see a deamin yet, but 
I can phansy 1, a holding a writhing soal on his pitchfrock, and 
smilin like Deuceace. He dressed himself in his very best clothes, 
and in he went, after sending me over to say that he would xcept 
with pleasyour Mr. Dawkins's invite. 

The pie was cut up, and a most frenly conversation begun betwixt 
the two genlmin. Deuceace was quite captivating. He spoke to 
Mr. Dawkins in the most respeckful and flatrin manner, — agread in 
every think he said, — prazed his taste, his furniter, his coat, his 
classick nolledge, and his playin on the floot ; you'd have thought, 
to hear him, that such a polygon of exlens as Dawkins did not breath, 
— that such a modist, sinsear, honrabble genlmn as Deuceace was 
to be seen nowhere xcept in Pump Cort. Poor Daw was complitly 
taken in. My master said he'd introduce him to the Duke of Don- 
caster, and Heaven knows how many nobs more, till Dawkins was 
quite intawsicated with pleasyour. I know as a fac (and it pretty 
well shows the young genlmn's carryter), that he went that very day 
and ordered 2 new coats, on porpos to be introjuiced to the lords in. 

But the best joak of all was at last. Singin, swagrin, and swarink 
■ — up stares came Mr. Dick Blewitt. He flung open Mr. Dawkins's 
door, shouting out, " Daw my old buck, how are you 1 " when, all of 
a sudden, he sees Mr. Deuceace : his jor dropt, he turned chocky 
white, and then burnin red, and looked as if a stror would knock 
him down. " My dear Mr. Blewitt," says my master, smilin and 
offring his hand, " how glad I am to see you. Mr. Dawkins and I 
were just talking about your pony ! Pray sit down." 

Blewitt did ; and now was the question, who should sit the other 
out ; but law bless you ! Mr. Blewitt was no match for my master : 
all the time he was fidgetty, silent, and sulky ; on the contry, master 
was charmin. I never herd such a flo of conversatin, or so many 
wittacisms as he uttered. At last, completely beat, Mr. Blewitt took 
his leaf ; that instant master followed him ; and passin his arm 
through that of Mr. Dick, led him into our chambers, and began 
talkin to him in the most affabl and affeckshnat manner. 

But Dick was too angry to listen; at last, when master was 
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telling him some long story about the Duke of Doncaster, Blewitt 
burst out — 

" A plague on the Duke of Doncaster ! Come, come, Mr. Deuceace, 
don't you be running your rigs upon me; I ain't the man to be 
bamboozl'd by long-winded stories about dukes and duchesses. You 
think I don't know you ; every man knows you and your line of 
country. Yes, you're after young Dawkins there, and think to pluck 

him ; but you shan't — no, by you sha'n't." (The reader must 

recklect that the oaths which interspussed Mr. B.'s convysation I 
have left out.) Well, after he'd fired a wolley of 'em, Mr. Deuceace 
spoke as cool as possbill. 

" Heark ye, Blewitt. I know you to be one of the most infernal 
thieves and scoundrels unhung. If you attempt to hector with me, 
I will cane you ; if you want more, I'll shoot you : if you meddle 
between me and Dawkins, I wUl do both. I know your whole life, 
you miserable swindler and coward. I know you have already won 
two hundred pounds of this lad, and want all. I will have half, 
or you never shall have a penny." It's quite true that master knew 
things ; but how was the wonder. 

I couldn't see Mr. B's face during this dialogue, bein on the wrong 
side of the door; but there was a considdrable paws after thuse 
complymints had passed between the two genlmn, — one walkin 
quickly up and down the room, — tother, angry and stupid, sittin 
down, and stampin with his foot. 

" Now listen to this, Mr. Blewitt," continues master at last. " If 
vou're quiet, you shall half this fellow's money : but venture to win 
a shilling from him in my absence, or without my consent, and you 
do it at your peril." 

" Well, weU, Mr. Deuceace," cries Dick, " it's very hard, and I 
must say, not fair : the game was of my startin, and you've no right 
to interfere with my friend." 

" Mr. Blewitt, you are a fool ! You professed yesterday not to 
know this man, and I was obliged to find him out for myself. I 
should like to know by what law of honour I am bound to give 
him up to you ? " 

It was charmin to hear this pair of raskles talkin about honour. I 
declare I could have found it in my heart to warn young Dawkins 
of the precious way in which these chaps were going to serve him. 
But if they didn't know what honour was, / did ; and never, never 
did I tell tails about my masters when in their sarvice — out, in cors, 
the hobligation is no longer binding. 

Well, the nex day there was a gran dinner at our chambers; 
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White soop, turbit, and lobstir sos; saddil of Scoch muttn, grous, 
and M'Arony ; wines, shampang, bock, maderia, a bottle of poart, and 
ever so many of clarrit. The compny presint was three ; wiz., the 
Honrabble A. P. Deuceace, E. Blewitt, and Mr. Dawkins, Exquires. 
My i, how we genlmn in the kitchin did enjy it. Mr. Blewittes man 
eat so much grous (when it was brot out of the parlor), that I reely 
thought he would be sik ; Mr. Dawkinses genlmn (who was only 
abowt 13 years of age) grew so il with M'Arony and plumb-puddn, 
as to be obleeged to take sefral of Mr. D.'s pils, which | kild him. 
But this is all promiscuous : I an't talkin of the survants now, but 
the masters. 

Would you bleeve it ? After dinner and praps 8 bottles of wine 
between the 3, the genlm sat down to ecarty. It's a game where only 
2 plays, and where, in coarse, when there's only 3, one looks on. 

Fust, they playd crown pints, and a pound the bett. At this game 
they were wonderful equill ; and about supper-time (when grilled am, 
more shampang, devld biskits, and other things, was brot in) the play 
stood thus : Mr. Dawkins had won 2 pounds ; Mr. Blewitt 30 shillings ; 
the Honrabble Mr. Deuceace having lost 3/. 10s. After the devvle 
and the shampang the play was a little higher. Now it was pound 
pints, and five pound the bet. I thought, to be sure, after hearing 
the complymints between Blewitt and master in the morning, that 
now poor Dawkins's time was come. 

Not so : Dawkins won always, Mr. B. betting on his play, and 
giving him the very best of advice. At the end of the evening 
(which was abowt five o'clock the nex morning) they stopt. Master 
was counting up the skore on a card. 

" Blewitt," says he, " I've been unlucky. I owe you — let me see — 
yes, five-and-forty pounds ? " 

" Five-and-forty," says Blewitt, " and no mistake ! " 

" I wUl give you a cheque," says the honrabble genlmn, 

" Oh ! don't mention it, my dear sir ! " But master got a grate 
sheet of paper, and drew him a check on Messeers. Pump, Algit and 
Co., his bankers. 

"Now," says master, "I've got to settle with you, my dear Mr. 
Dawkins. If you had backd your luck, I should have owed you 
a very handsome sum of money. Voyons, thirteen points at a pound 
— it is easy to calculate ; " and drawin out his puss, he clinked 
over the table 13 goolden suverings, which shon till they made 
my eyes wink. 

So did pore Dawkinses, as he put out his hand, all trembling, and 
drew them in. 
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" Let me say," added master, " let me say (and I've had some little 
experience), that you are the very best ecarte player with whom I 
ever sat down." 

Dawkinses eyes glissened as he put the money up, and said, " Law, 
Deuceace, you flatter me." 

Flatter him ! I should think he did. It was the very think which 
master ment. 

" But mind you, Dawkins," continyoud he, " I must have my 
revenge ; for I'm ruined — positively ruined — ^by your luck." 

'' Well, well," says Mr. Thomas Smith Dawkins, as pleased as if 
he had gained a miUium, " shall it be to-morrow ? Blewitt, what 
say you ? " 

Mr. Blewitt agreed, in course. My master, after a little demurring, 
consented too. " We'll meet," says he, " at your chambers. But 
mind, my dear fello, not too much wine : I can't stand it at any time, 
especially when I have to play icarte with you." 

Pore Dawkins left our rooms as happy as a prins. "Here, 
Charles," says he, and flung me a sovring. Pore fellow ! poor 
fellow ! I knew what was a-comin ! 

But the best of it was, that these 13 sovrings which Dawkins won, 
master had harrowed them from Mr. Blewitt ! I brought 'em, with 
7 more, from that young genlmn's chambers that very morning : for, 
since his interview with master, Blewitt had nothing to refuse him. 

Well, shall I continue the tail ? If Mr. Dawkins had been the 
least bit wiser, it would have taken him six months befoar he lost 
his money ; as it was, he was such a confunded ninny, that it took 
him a very short time to part with it. 

Nex day (it was Thursday, and master's acquaintance with Mr. 
Dawkins had only commenced on Tuesday), Mr. Dawkins, as I said, 
gev his party, — dinner at 7. Mr. Blewitt and the two Mr. D.'s as 
befoar. Play begins at 11. This time I knew the bisness was pretty 
serious, for we suvvants was packed off to bed at 2 o'clock. On 
Friday, I went to chambers — no master — he kem in for 5 minutes at 
about 12, made a little toilit, ordered more devvles and soda-water, 
and back again he went to Mr, Dawkins' s. 

They had dinner there at 7 again, but nobody seamed to eat, for 
all the vittles came out to us genlmn : they had in more wine 
though, and must have drunk at least two dozen in the 36 hours. 

At ten o'clock, however, on Friday night, back my master came to 
his chambers. I saw him as I never saw him before, namly reglar 
drunk. He staggered about the room, he danced, he hickipd, he 

F 
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swoar, he flung me a heap of silver, and, finely, he sunk down 
exosted on his bed ; I puUin off his boots and close, and making 
him comfrabble. 

When I had removed his garmints, I did what it's the duty of every 
servant to do — I emtied his pockits, and looked at his pockit-book 
and all his letters : a number of axdents have been prevented 
that way. 

I found there, among a heap of things, the following pretty 
dockyment : — 







I. 0. U. 






£4700. 






Thomas Smith Dawkins. 


Friday, 


Uth 


January. 



There was another bit of paper of the same kind — " I. O. U. 
four hundred pounds : Richard Blewitt : " but this, in corse, ment 
nothink. 



Nex mornin, at nine, master was up, and as sober as a judg. He 
drest, and was off to Mr. Dawkins. At ten, he ordered a cab, and the 
two gentlmn went together. 

" Where shall he drive, sir ? " says I. 

" Oh, tell him to drive to THE Bank." 

Pore Dawkins ! his eyes red with remors and sleepliss drunkenniss, 
gave a shudder and a sob, as he sunk back in the wehicle ; and they 
drove on. 

That day he sold out every hapny he was worth, xcept five 
hundred pounds. 



Abowt 12 master had returned, and Mr. Dick Blewitt came stridin 
up the stairs with a solium and important hair. 

" Is your master at home ? " says he. 

" Yes, sir," says I ; and in he walks. I, in coars, with my ear to 
the keyhole, listning with all my mite. 

" Well," says Blewitt, " we maid a pretty good night of it, Mr. 
Deuceace. Yu've settled, I see, with Dawkins." 
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" Settled ! " says master. " Oh, yes — yes — I've settled with him." 

" Four thousand seven hundred, I think ? " 

" About that— yes." 

" That makes my share — let me see — two thousand three hundred 
and fifty ; which I'll thank you to fork out." 

" Upon my word — why — Mr. Blewitt," says master, " I don't really 
understand what you mean." 

" You don't know what I mean ! " says Blewitt, in an axent such as 
I never before heard. " You don't know what I mean ! Did you 
not promise me that we were to go shares ? Didn't I lend you 
twenty sovereigns the other night to pay our losings to Dawkins ? 
Didn't you swear, on your honour as a gentleman, to give me half 
of all that might be won in this affair ? " 

" Agreed, sir," says Deuceace ; " agreed." 

"Well, sir, and now what have you to say ? " 

" Why, that I don't intend to keep my promise ! You infernal fool 
and ninny ! do you suppose I was labouring for yvn ? Do you fancy 
that I was going to the expense of giving a dinner to that jackass 
yonder, that you should profit by it ? Get away, sir ! Leave the 
room, sir ! Or, stop — here — I will give you four hundred pounds— 
your own note of hand, sir, for that sum, if you will consent to forget 
all that has passed between us, and that you have never known 
Mr. Algernon Deuceace." 

I've seen pipple angery before now, but never any like Blewitt. 
He stormed, groaned, helloed, swoar ! At last, he fairly began 
blubbring ; now cussing and nashing his teeth, now praying dear 
Mr. Deuceace to grant him mercy. 

At last, master flung open the door (Heaven Uess us 1 it's well 
I didn't tumble bed over eels into the room !), and said, " Charles, 
show the gentleman down stairs ! " My master looked at him quite 
steddy. Blewitt slunk down, as misrabble as any man I ever see. 
As for Dawkins, Heaven knows where he was ! 



"Charles," says my master to me, about an hour afterwards, "I'm 
going to Paris ; you may come too, if you please." 
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T was a singular proof 
of my master's modesty, 
that though he had won 
this andsome sum of Mr. 
Dawkins, and was in- 
clined to be as extravygant 
and osntatious as any man 
I ever seed, yet, when he 
determined on going to 
Paris, he didn't let a 
single frend know of all 
them winnings of his; 
didn't acquaint my Lord 
Crabs his father, that he 
was about to leave his 
natiff shoars — neigh — 
didn't even so much as 
call together his trades- 
min, and pay off their little bills befor his departure. 

On the contry, " Chawles," said he to me, " stick a piece of paper 
on my door," which is the way that lawyers do, "and write 'Back at 
seven ' upon it." Back at seven I wrote, and stuck it on our outer 
oak. And so mistearus Was Deuceace about his continental tour (to 
all except me), that when the landriss brought him her account for 
the last month (amountain, at the very least, to 21. 10s.), master 
told her to leave it till Monday morning, when it should be properly 
settled. It's extrodny how ickonomical a man becomes, when he's 
got five thousand lbs. in his pockit. 

Back at 7 indeed ! At 7 we were a-roalin on the Dover Road, in 
the Reglator Coach — master inside, me out. A strange company of 
people there was, too, in that wehicle, — 3 sailors; an Italyin with 
his music box and munky; a missionary, going to convert the 
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heathens in France ; 2 oppra girls (they call 'em figure-aunts), and 
the figure-aunts' mothers inside ; 4 Frenchmin, with gingybred caps 
and mustashes, singing, chattering, and jesticklating in the most 
vonderful vay. Such compliments as passed between them and the 
figure-aunts ! such a munshin of biskits and sippin of brandy ! such 
" mong Jews," and " sacrrr^s," and " kill fay frwaws ! " I didn't 
understand their languidge at that time, so of course can't igsplain 
much of their conwersation ; but it pleased me, nevertheless, for now 
I felt that I was reely going into foring parts : which ever sins I 
had had any edication at all, was always my fondest wish. Heavin 
bless us ! thought I, if these are specimeens of all Frenchmen, what 
a set they must be. The pore Italyin's monky, sittin mopin and 
meluncolly on his box, was not half so ugly, and seamed quite as 
reasonabble. 

Well, we arrived a.t Dover — Ship Hotel — weal cutlets, half a 
ginny, glas of ale a shilling, glas of neagush, haK-a-crownd, a hapny- 
worth of wax-lites four shillings, and so on. But master paid without 
grumbling ; as long as it was for himself he never minded the expens : 
and nex day we embarked in the packit for Balong sir-mare — which 
means in French, the town of Balong sityouated on the sea. I who 
had heard of foring wonders, expected this to be the fust and greatest: 
phansy, then, my disapintment, when we got there, to find this 
Balong, not situated on the sea, but on the shoar. 

But oh ! the gettin there was the bisniss. How I did wish for 
Pump Court agin, as we were tawsing abowt in the Channel ! Gentle 
reader, av you ever been on the otion ? — " The sea, the sea, the open 
sea!" as Barry Cromwell says. As soon as we entered our little 
wessel, and I'd looked to master's luggitch and mine (mine was rapt 
up in a very small hankercher), as soon, I say, as we entered our 
little wessel, as soon as I saw the waives, black and frothy, like fresb 
drawn porter, a-dashin against the ribs of our galliant bark, the keal 
like a wedge, splittin the billoes in two, the sales a-flaffin in the 
hair, the standard of Hengland floating at the mask-head, the steward 
a-getting ready the basins and things, the capting proudly tredding 
the deck and giving orders to the salers, the white rox of Albany and 
the bathin-masheens disappearing in the distans — then, then I felt, 
for the first time, the mite, the madgisty of existence. " Yellowplush 
ray boy," said I, in a dialogue with myself, " your life is now about 
to commons— your carear, as a man, dates from your entrans on 
board this packit. Be wise, be manly, be cautious, forgit the follies 
of your youth. You are no longer a boy now, but a footman. 
Throw down your tops, your marbles, your boyish games — throw 
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off your diildish habits with your inky clerk's jackit — throw up 
your " 



Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to stopp. A fealin, in the fust 
place singlar, in the next place painful, and at last compleatly over- 
powering, had come upon me while I was making the abuff speach, 
and now I found myself in a sityouation which Dellixy for Bids me to 
describe. Suffis to say, that now I dixcovered what basins was made 
for — that for many, many hours, I lay in a hagony of exostion, dead 
to all intense and porpuses, the rain pattering in my face, the salers 
tramplink over my body — the panes of purgatory going on inside. 
When we'd been about four hours in this sityouation (it seamed to 
me four ears), the steward comes to that part of the deck where we 
servants were all huddled up together, and calls out " Charles 1 " 

" Well," says I, gurgling out a faint " yes, what's the matter ? " 

" You're wanted." 

•' Where 1 " 

" Your master's wery ill," says he, with a grin. 

" Master be hanged ! " says I, turning round, more misrable than 
ever. I woodn't have moved that day for twenty thousand masters — 
no, not for the Empror of Kussia or the Pop of Koom. 

Well, to cut this sad subjik short, many and many a voyitch have 
I sins had upon what Shakspur calls the " wasty dip," but never 
such a retched one as that from Dover to Balong, in the year Anna 
Domino 1818. Steemers were scarce in those days ; and our journey 
was made in a smack. At last, when I was in a stage of despare 
and exostion, as reely to phansy myself at Death's doar, we got to 
the end of our journey. Late in the evening we hailed the Gaelic 
shoars, and hankered in the arbour of Balong sir-mare. 

It was the entrans to Parrowdice to me and master : and as we 
entered the calm water, and saw the comfrabble lights gleaming in 
the houses, and felt the roal of the vessel degreasing, never was two 
mortials gladder, I warrant, than we were. At length our capting 
drew up at the key, and our journey was down. But such a bustle 
and clatter, such jabbering, such shrieking and swaring, such woUies 
of oafs and axicrations as saluted us on landing, I never knew ! 
We were boarded, in the fust place, by custom-house officers in 
cock-hats, who seased our luggitch, and called for our passpots : then 
a crowd of inn-waiters came, tumbling and screaming on deck — " Dis 
way, sare," cries one; "Hotel Meurice," says another; "Hotel de 
Bang," screeches another chap — the tower of Babyle was nothink 
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to it. The fust thing that struck me on landing was a big fellow with 
ear-rings, who very nigh knocked me down, in wrenching master's 
carpet-bag out of my hand, as I was carrying it to the hotell. But 
we got to it safe at last ; and, for the fust time in my life, I slep in 
a foring country. 

I sha'n't describe this town of Balong, which, as it has been visited 
by not less (on an avaridg) than two milliums of English since I 
fust saw it twenty years ago, is tolrabbly well known already. It's 
a dingy mellumcolly place, to my mind ; the only thing moving in the 
streets is the gutter which runs down 'em. As for wooden shoes, I 
saw few of 'em ; and for frogs, upon my honour I never see a single 
Frenchman swallow one, which I had been led to beleave was their 
reg'lar, though beastly, custom. One thing which amazed me was 
the singlar name which they give to this town of Balong. It's 
divided, as every boddy knows, into an upper town (sitouate on a 
mounting, and surrounded by a wall, or hullyvar) and a lower town, 
which is on the level of the sea. Well, will it be believed that they 
call the upper town the Hot Veal, and the other the Base Veal, which 
is on the contry genrally good in France, though the beaf, it must 
be confest, is exscrabble. 

It was in the Base Veal that Deuceace took his lodgian, at the 
H6tel de Bang, in a very crooked street called the Rue del Ascew ; 
and if he'd been the Archbishop of Devonshire, or the Duke of 
Canterbury, he could not have given himself greater hairs, I can tell 
you. Nothink was too fine for us now ; we had a sweet of rooms 
on the first floor, which belonged to the prime minister of France 
(at least the landlord said they were the premier's) ; and the Hon. 
Algernon Percy Deuceace, who had not paid his landriss, and came 
to Dover in a coach, seamed now to think that goold was too vulgar 
for him, and a carridge and six would break down with a man 
of his weight. Champagn flew about like ginger-pop, besides bordo, 
clarit, burgundy, burgong, and other wines, and all the delixes of the 
Balong kitchins. We stopped a fortnit at this dull place, and did 
nothing from morning till night excep walk on the beach, and watch 
the ships going in and out of arber, with one of them long, sliding 
opra-glassess, which they call, I don't know why, tallow-scoops. Our 
amusements for the fortnit we stopped here were boath numerous and 
daliteful; nothink, in fact, could be more pichong, as they say. In 
the morning before breakfast we boath walked on the Peer; master 
in a blue mareen jackit, and me in a slap-up new livry ; both 
provided with long sliding opra-glasses, called as I said (I don't 
know Y, but I suppose it's a scientafick term) tallow-scoops. With 
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these we igsamined, very attentively, the otion, the sea-weed, the 
pebbles, the dead cats, the fishwimmin, and the waives (like little 
children playing at leap-frog), which came tumbling over 1 another 
on to the shear. It seemed to me as if they were scrambling to 
get there, as well they might, being sick of the sea, and anxious 
for the blessid, peaceable terry firmy. 

After brexfast, down we went again (that is, master on his beat, 
and me on mine, — for my place in this foring town was a com- 
plete shinycure), and putting our tally-scoops again in our eyes, we 
egsamined a little more the otion, pebbils, dead cats, and so on; 
and this lasted till dinner, and dinner till bed-time, and bed-time 
lasted till nex day, when came brexfast, and dinner, and tally-scooping, 
as before. This is the way with all people of this town, of which, as 
I've heard say, there is ten thousand happy English, who lead this 
plesnt life, from year's end to year's end. 

Besides this, there's billiards and gambling for the gentlemen, a 
little dancing for the gals, and scandle for the dowygers. In none 
of these amusements did we partake. We were a little too good to 
play crown pints at cards, and never get paid when we won; or 
to go dangling after the portionless gals, or amuse ourselves with 
slops and penny-wist along with the old ladies. No, no ; my master 
was a man of fortn now, and behayved himself as sich. If ever 
he condysended to go into the public room of the Hotel de Bang 
— the French (doubtless for reasons best known to themselves) 
call this a sallymaujy — he swoar more and lowder than any one 
there ; he abyoused the waiters, the wittles, the wines. With his 
glas in his i, he staired at every body. He took always the place 
before the fire. He talked about " my carridge," " my currier," " my 
servant ; " and he did wright. I've always found through life, that 
if you wish to be respected by English people, you must be insalent to 
them, especially if you are a sprig of nobiliaty. We like being insulted 
by noblemen, — it shows they're familiar with us. Law bless us ! I've 
known many and many a genlmn about town who'd rather be kicked 
by a lord than not be noticed by him ; they've even had an aw of me, 
because I was a lord's footman. While my master was hectoring in 
the parlor, at Balong, pretious airs I gave myself in the kitching, 
I can tell you ; and the consequints was, that we were better served, 
and moar liked, than many pipple with twice our merit. 

Deuceace had some particklar plans, no doubt, which kep him so 
long at Balong ; and it clearly was his wish to act the man of fortune 
there for a little time before he tried the character of Paris. He 
purchased a carridge, he hired a currier, he rigged me in a fine 
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new livry blazin with lace, and he past through the Balong bank a 
thousand pounds of the money he had won from Dawkins, to his 
credit at a Paris house ; showing the Balong bankers at the same 
time, that he'd plenty moar in his potfolie. This was killin two birds 
with one stone ; the bankers' clerks spread the nuse over the town, 
and in a day after master had paid the money every old dowyger 
in Balong had looked out the Grabs' family podigree in the Peeridge, 
and was quite intimate with the Deuceace name and estates. If Sattn 
himself were a lord, I do beleave there's many vurtuous English 
mothers would be glad to have him for a son-in-law. 

Now, though my master had thought fitt to leave town without 
excommunicating with his father on the subject of his intended 
Continental tripe, as soon as he was settled at Balong he roat my 
Lord Crabbs a letter, of which I happen to have a copy. It ran 
thus : — 

" Boulogne, January 25. 

" My Dear Father, — I have long, in tie conise of my legal studies, found 
the necessity of a knowledge of French, in which language all the early history 
of our profession is written, and have determined to take a little relaxation 
from chamber reading, which has seriously injured my health. If my modest 
finances can hear a two months' journey, and a residence at Paris, I propose to 
remain there that period. 

" Will you have the kindness to send me a letter of introduction to Lord 
Bobtail, our ambassador 1 My name, and your old friendship with him, I know 
would secure me a reception at his house ; but a pressing letter from yourself 
would at once be more courteous, and more effectual. 

'■' May I also ask you for my last quarter's salary ? I am not an expensive 
man, my dear father, as you know ; but we are no chameleons, and fifty pounds 
(with my little earnings in my profession) would vastly add to the agremens of 
my Continental excursion. 

" Present my love to all my brothers and sisters. Ah ! how I wish the hard 
portion of a younger son had not been mine, and that I could live without 
the dire necessity for labour, happy among the rural scenes of my childhood, 
and in the society of my dear sisters and you ! Heaven bless you, dearest father, 
and all those beloved ones now dwelling under the dear old roof at Sizes. 

" Ever your affectionate son, 

" Aloeenon. 

" The Right Hon. the Earl of Crabs, &c. 
" Sizes Court, Bucks." 

To this affeckshnat letter his lordship replied, by return of poast, 
as folios : — 

" Mt dear Algernon, — Your letter came safe to hand, and I enclose you the 
letter for Lord Bobtail as you desire. He is a kind man, and has one of the best 
cooks in Europe. 

G 
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" "We were all charmed with youi -warm remembrances of us, not having seen 
you for seven years. We cannot but be pleased at the family aflfection which, in 
spite of time and absence, still clings so fondly to home. It is a sad, selfish 
world, and very few who have entered it can afford to keep those fresh feelings 
which you have, my dear son. 

" May you long retain them, is a fond fathei^'s earnest prayer. Be sure, dear 
Algernon, that they wiU be through life your greatest comfort, as well as your 
best worldly ally ; consoling you in misfortune, cheering you in depression, 
aiding and inspiring you to exertion and success. 

" I am sorry, truly sorry, that my account at Coutts' is so low, just now, as to 
render a payment of your allowance for the present impossible. I see by my 
book that I owe you now nine quarters, or 4501. Depend on it, my dear boy, 
that they shall be faithfully paid over to you on the first opportunity, 

" By the way, I have enclosed some extracts from the newspapers, which may 
interest you : and have received a very strange letter from a Mr. Blewitt, about 
a play transaction, which, I suppose, is the case alluded to in these prints. He 
says you won 4700Z. from one Dawkins : that the lad paid it ; that he, Blewitt, 
was to go what he calls ' snacks ' in the winning ; but that you refused to share 
the booty. How can you, my dear boy, quarrel with these vulgar people, or lay 
yourself in any way open to their attacks ? I have played myself a good deal, 
and there is no man living who can accuse me of a doubtful act. You should 
either have shot this Blewitt or paid him. Now, as the matter stands, it is too 
late to do the former ; and, perhaps, it would be Quixotic to perform the latter. 
My dearest boy ! recollect through life that you never can afford to be dishonest 
with a rogue. Four thousand seven hundred pounds was a great coup, to be sure. 

" As you are now in such high feather, can you, dearest Algernon ! lend me 
five hundred pounds ? Upon my soul and honour, I will repay you. Your 
brothers and sisters send you their love. I need not add, that you have always 
the blessings of your affectionate father, 

" Crabs, 

" P.S. — Make it 500, and I will give you my note-of-hand for a thousand." 



I needn't say that this did not quite enter into Deuceace's eyedears. 
Lend his father 500 pound, indeed ! He'd as soon have lent him 
a box on the year ! In the fust place, he hadn seen old Crabs for 
seven years, as that nobleman remarked in his epistol ; in the secknd 
he hated him, and they hated each other; and nex, if master had 
loved his father ever so much, he loved somebody else better — his 
father's son, namely : and sooner than deprive that exlent young man 
of a penny, he'd have sean all the fathers in the world hangin at 
Newgat, and all the " beloved ones," as he called his sisters, the Lady 
Deuceacisses, so many convix at Bottomy Bay. 

The newspaper parrografs showed that, however secret vje wished 
to keep the play transaction, the public knew it now full well. 
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Blewitt, as I found after, was the author of the libels which appeared 
right and left : 

" Gamblinq in Hiqh Life : — the Honourable Mr. De— c — ce again ! — This 
celebrated whist-player has turned his accomplishments to some profit. On 
Friday, the 16th January, he won five thousand pounds from a very young 
gentleman, Th — m — s Sm — th D — wk — ns, Esij., and lost two thousand five 
hundred to K. Bl — w — tt, Esq., of the T — mple. Mr. D. very honourably paid 
the sum lost by him to the honourable whist-player, but we have not heard that, 
before his sudden trip to Paris, Mr. D — uc— ce paid his losings to Mr. Bl — ^w — tt." 

Nex came a " Notice to Corryspondents : " 

"Fair Play asks us, if we know of the gambling doings of the notorious 
Deauoeace ? We answer. We do ; and, in our very next Number, propose 
to make some of them public. " 



-They didn't appear, however; but, on the contry, the very same 
newspeper, which had been before so abusiff of Deuceace, was now 
loud in his praise. It said : 

" A paragraph was inadvertently admitted into our paper of last week, most 
unjustly assailing the character of a gentleman of high birth and talents, the son 
of the exemplary E — rl of Or — bs. We repel, with scorn and indignation, the 
dastardly falsehoods of the malignant slanderer who vilified Mr. De — ce — ce, and 
beg to ofi'er that gentleman the only reparation in our power for having thus 
tampered with his unsullied name. We disbelieve the ruffian and his story, 
and most sincerely regret that such a tale, or such a writer, should ever have 
been brought forward to the readers of this paper." 

This was satisfactory, and no mistake ; and much pleased we were 
at the denial of this conshentious editor. So much pleased that 
master sent him a ten-pound noat, and his complymints. He'd sent 
another to the same address, he/ore this parrowgraff was printed; 
why, I can't think: for I woodn't suppose .any thing musnary in 
a littery man. 

Well, after this bisniss was concluded, the currier hired, the carridge 
smartened a little, and me set up in my new livries, we bade ojew 
to Bulong in the grandest state posbill. What a .figure we cut ! and. 
my i, what a figger the postillion cut ! A cock-hat, a jackit made 
out of a cow's-skin (it was in cold, weather) a pig-tale about 3 fit in 
length, and a pair of boots ! Oh, sich a pare ! A bishop might 
almost have preached out of one, or a modrat-sized famly slep in it. 
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Me and Mr. Schwigshhnaps, the currier, sate behind in the rumbill ; 
master aloan in the inside, as grand as a Turk, and rapt up in his 
fine fir-cloak. Off we sett, bowing gracefly to the crowd ; the harniss- 
bells jinglin, the great white bosses snortin, kickin, and squeelin, and 
the postilium cracking his wip, as loud as if he'd been drivin her 
majesty the quean. 



Well, I sha'n't describe our voyitch. We passed sefral sitties, 
willitches, and metrappolishes ; sleeping the fust night at Amiens, 
witch, as everyboddy knows, is famous ever since the year 1802 for 
what's called the Pease of Amiens. We had some, very good, done 
with sugar and brown sos, in the Amiens way. But after all the 
boasting about them, I think I like our marrowphats better. 

Speaking of wedgytables, another singler axdent happened here 
concarning them. Master, who was brexfasting before going away, 
told me to go and get him his fur travling-shoes. I went and toald 
the waiter of the inn, who stared, grinned (as these chaps always do), 
said " Bong " (which means, very well), and presently came back. 

I'm hlest if he didn't bring master a jplate of cahhitch ! Would you 
bleave it, that now, in the nineteenth sentry, when they say there's 
schoolmasters abroad, these stewpid French jackasses are so extonish- 
ingly ignorant as to call a cahlidge a shoo ! Never, never let it 
be said, after this, that these benighted, souperstitious, misrabble 
savidges, are equill, in any respex, to the great Brittish people. The 
moor I travvle, the moor I see of the world, and other natiums, 
I am proud of my own, and despise and deplore the retchid ignorance 
of the rest of Yourup. 



My remarks on Parris you shall have by an earlj' opportunity. Me 
and Deuceace played some curious pranx there, I can tell you. 
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MR. DEUGEACE AT PARIS. 



Chapter I. 



THE TWO BUNDLES OF HAY. 



lEUTENANT-GENERAL 

Sir George Griffin, 
K.C.B., was about seventy- 
five years old when he left 
this life, and the East Ingine 
army, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished ornyment. Sir 
George's first appearance in 
Injar was in the character 
of a cabbingboy to a vessel ; 
from which he rose to be 
clerk to the owners at 
Calcutta, from which he 
became all of a sudden a 
capting in the Company's 
service ; and so rose and 
rose, until he rose to be 
a leftenant-general, when 
he stopped rising altogether 
— ^hopping the twig of this life, as drummers, generals, dustmen, 
and emperors must do. 

Sir George did not leave any mal heir to perpetuate the name of 
Griffin. A widow of about twenty-seven, and a daughter avaritching 
twenty-three, was left behind to deploar his loss, and share his 
proppaty. On old Sir George's deth, his interesting widdo and orfan, 
who had both been with him in Injer, returned home — tried London 
for a few months, did not like it, and resolved on a trip to Paris ; 
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where very small London people become very great ones, if they've 
money, as these Griffinses had. The intelligent reader need not be 
told that Miss Grififin was not the daughter of Lady Griffin; for 
though marritches are made tolrabbly early in Injer, people are not 
quite so precoashoos as all that: the fact is. Lady G. was Sir 
George's second wife. I need scarcely add, that Miss Matilda Griffin 
wos the offspring of his fust marritch. 

Miss Leonora Kicksey, a ansum, lively Islington gal, taken out to 
Calcutta, and, amongst his other goods, very comfortably disposed of 
by her uncle, Capting Kicksey, was one-and-twenty when she married 
Sir George at seventy-one ; and the 13 Miss Kickseys, nine of whom 
kep a school at Islington (the other 4 being married variously in the 
city), were not a little envius of my lady's luck, and not a little proud 
of their relationship to her. One of 'em. Miss Jemima Kicksey, the 
oldest, and by no means the least ugly of the sett, was staying with 
her ladyship, and gev me all the partecklars. Of the rest of the 
family, being of a lo sort, I in course no nothink ; my acquaintance, 
thank my stars, don't lie among them, or the likes of them. 

Well, this Miss Jemima lived with her younger and more fortnat 
sister, in the qualaty of companion or toddy. Poar thing ! I'd a soon 
be a gaily slave, as lead the life she did ! Every body in the house 
despised her ; her ladyship insulted her ; the very kitching gals 
scorned and flouted her. She roat the notes, she kep the bills, she 
made the tea, she whipped the chocklate, she cleaned the canary 
birds, and gev out the linning for the wash. She was my lady's 
walking pocket, or rettycule; and fetched and carried her handkercher, 
or her smel-bottle, like a well-bred spaniel. All night, at her 
ladyship's swarries, she thumped kidrills (nobody ever thought of 
asking her to dance !) ; when Miss Griffing sung, she played the 
piano, and was scolded because the singer was out of tune ; abom- 
manating dogs, she never drove out without her ladyship's puddle 
in her lap ; and, reglarly unwell in a carriage, she never got any 
thing but the back seat. Poar Jemima ! I can see her now in 
my lady's secTcnd-hest old clothes (the ladies' -maids always got the 
prime leavings) : a liloc sattn gown, crumpled, blotched, and greasy ; 
a pair of white sattn shoes, of the colour of Injer rubber ; a faded 
yellow velvet hat, with a wreath of hartifishi flowers run to sead, 
and a bird of Parrowdice perched on the top of it, melumcoUy and 
moulting, with only a couple of feathers left in his unfortunate tail. 

Besides this ornyment to their saloon. Lady and Miss Griffin kept 
a number of other servants in the kitching; 2 ladies' -maids ; 2 
footmin, six feet high each, crimson coats, goold knots, and white 
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cassymear pantyloons ; a coachmin to match ; a page : and a Shassure, 
a kind of servant only known among forriners, and who looks more 
like a major-general than any other mortial, wearing a cock-hat, a 
unicorn covered with silver lace, mustashos, eplets, and a sword hy 
his side. All these to wait upon two ladies ; not counting a host of 
the fair sex, such as cooks, scullion, housekeepers and so forth. 

My Lady GrifiSn's lodging was at forty pounds a week, in a grand 
sweet of rooms in the Plas Vandome at Paris. And, having thus 
described their house, and their servants' hall, I may give a few words 
of description concerning the ladies themselves. 

In the fust place, and in coarse, they hated each other. My lady 
was twenty-seven — a widdo of two years — fat, fair, and rosy. A slow, 
quiet, cold-looking woman, as those fair-haired gals generally are, it 
seemed difficult to rouse her either into likes or dislikes; to the 
former, at least. She never loved any body but one, and that was 
herself. She hated, in her calm, quiet way, almost every one else 
who came near her — every one, from her neighbour the duke, who 
had slighted her at dinner, down to John the footman, who had torn 
a hole in her train. I think this woman's heart was like one of 
them lithograffic stones, you can't rub out any thing when once it's 
drawn or wrote on it; nor could you out of her ladyship's stone — 
heart, I mean — in the shape of an affront, a slight, or real or phansied 
injury. She boar an exlent, irreprotchable character, against which 
the tongue of scandal never wagged. She was allowed to be the best 
wife posbill^-and so she was ; but she killed her old husband in 
two years, as dead as ever Mr. Thurtell killed Mr. William Weare. 
She never got into a passion, not she — she never said a rude word ; 
but she'd a genius — a genius which many women have — of making 
a hell of a house, and tort'ring the poor creatures of her family, until 
they were wellnigh drove mad. 

Miss Matilda Griffin was a good deal uglier, and about as amiable 
as her mother-in-law. She was crooked, and squinted ; my lady, to 
do her justice, was straight, and looked the same way with her i's. 
She was dark, and my lady was fair — sentimental, as her ladyship 
was cold. My lady was never in a passion — Miss Matilda always ; 
and awfille were the scenes which used to pass between these 2 
women, and the wickid, wickid quarls which took place. Why did 
they live together ? There was the mistry, Not related, and hating 
each other like pison, it would surely have been easier to remain 
seprat, and so have detested each other at a distans. 

As for the fortune which old Sir George had left, that, it was clear, 
was very considrabble— 300 thousand lb. at the least, as I have heard 
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say. But nobody knew how it was disposed of. Some said that her 
ladyship was sole mistriss of it, others that it was divided, others that 
she had only a life inkum, and that the money was all to go (as was 
natral) to Miss Matilda. These are subjix which are not praps very 
interesting to the British public, but were mighty important to my 
master, the Honrable Algernon Percy Deuceace, esquire, barrister-at- 
law, etsettler, etsettler. 

For I've forgot to inform you that my master was very intimat 
in this house; and that we were now comfortably settled at the 
Hotel Mirabew (pronounced Marabo in French), in the Eew delly 
Pay, at Paris. We had our cab, and two riding horses ; our banker's 
book, and a thousand pound for a balantz at Lafitt's ; our club at the 
corner of the Eew Gramong ; our share in a box at the oppras ; our 
apartments, spacious and elygant ; our swarries at court ; our dinners 
at his excellency Lord Bobtail's and elsewhere. Thanks to poar 
Dawkins's five thousand pound, we were as complete gentlemen as 
any in Paris, 

Now my master, like a wise man as he was, seaing himself at 
the head of a smart sum of money, and in a country where his 
debts could not bother him, determined to give up for the present 
every think like gambling — at least, high play; as for losing or 
winning a ralow of Napoleums at whist or ecarty, it did not matter : 
it looks like money to do such things, and gives a kind of respect- 
abilaty. " But as for play, he wouldn't — oh no ! not for worlds ! — do 
such a thing." He had played, like other young men of fashn, and 
won and lost [old fox ! he didn't say he had paicTl ; but he had given 
up the amusement, and was now determined, he said, to live on his 
inkum. The fact is, my master was doing his very best to act the 
respectable man : and a very good game it is, too ; but it requires 
a precious great roag to play it. 

He made his appearans reglar at church — ^me carrying a handsome 
large black marocky Prayer-book and Bible, with the psalms and 
lessons marked out with red ribbings; and you'd have thought, as 
I graivly laid the volloms down before him, and as he berried his 
head in his nicely brushed hat, before service began, that such a 
pious, proper, morl, young nobleman was not to be found in the whole 
of the peeridge. It was a comfort to look at him. Efry old tabby 
and dowyger at my Lord Bobtail's turned up the wights of their 
i's when they spoke of him, and vowed they had never seen such 
a dear, daliteful, exlent young man. What a good son he must be, 
they said ; and oh, what a good son-in-law ! He had the pick of 
all the English gals at Paris before we had been there 3 months. 
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But, unfortunately, most of them were poar ; and love and a cottidge 
•was not quite in master's way of thinking. 

Well, about this time my Lady GriflSn and Miss G. made their 
appearants at Parris, and master, who was up to snough, very soon 
changed his noat. He sate near them at chappie, and sung hims 
with my lady : he danced with 'em at the embassy balls ; he road 
with them in the Boy de Balong and the Shandeleasies (which is the 
French High Park) ; he roat potry in Miss Griffin's halbim, and sang 
jewets along with her and Lady Griffin ; he brought sweet-meats for 
the puddle dog ; he gave money to the footmin, kissis and gloves 
to the sniggering ladies'-maids ; he was sivvle even to poar Miss 
Kicksey ; there wasn't a single soal at the Griffinses that didn't adoar 
this good young man. 

The ladies, if they hated befoar, you may be sure detested each 
other now wuss than ever. There had been always a jallowsy 
between them: miss jellows of her mother-in-law's bewty; madam 
of miss's espree : miss taunting my lady about the school at Islington, 
and my lady snearing at miss for her squint and her crookid back. 
And now came a stronger caws. They both fell in love with Mr. 
Deuceace — my lady, that is to say, as much as she could, with her 
cold selfish temper. She liked Deuceace, who amused her and 
made her laff. She liked his manners, his riding, and his good 
loox; and being a pervinew herself had a dubble respect for real 
aristocratick flesh and blood. Miss's love, on the contry, was all 
flams and fury. She'd always been at this work from the time she 
had been at school, where she very nigh run away with a Frentch 
master; next with a footman (which I may say, in confidence, is 
by no means unnatral or unusyoual, as I could show if I liked) ; 
and so had been going on sins fifteen. She reglarly flung herself 
at Deuceace's head — such sighing, crying, and ogling, I never see. 
Often was I ready to bust out laffin, as I brought master skoars of 
rose-coloured Mllydoos, folded up like cockhats, and smellin like 
barber's shops, which this very tender young lady used to address 
to him. Now, though master was a scoundrill and no mistake, he 
was a gentlemin, and a man of good breading ; and miss came a little 
too strong (pardon the wulgarity of the xpression) with her harder and 
attachmint, for one of his taste. Besides, she had a crookid spine, and 
a squint ; so that (supposing their fortns tolrabbly equal) Deuceace 
reely preferred the mother-in-law. 

Now, then, it was his bisniss to find out which had the most 
money. With an English famly this would have been easy : a look 
at a will at Doctor Commons' es would settle the matter at once. 

H 
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But this India naybob's will was at Calcutty, or some outlandish 
place; and there was no getting sight of a coppy of it. I will do 
Mr. Algernon Deuceace the justass to say, that he was so little 
musnary in his love for Lady GrifiSn, that he would have married 
her gladly, even if she had ten thousand pounds less than Miss 
Matilda. In the meantime, his plan was to keep 'em both in play, 
until he could strike the best fish of the two — not a difficult matter 
for a man of his genus : besides. Miss was hooked for certain. 
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Chapter II. 



" HONOUR THY FATHER." 



SAID that my master was 
adoared by every person 
in my Lady Griffin's es- 
tablishmint. I shouldhave 
said by every person excep 
one, — a young French 
gnlmn, that is, who, before 
our appearants, had been 
mighty partiklar with my 
lady, ockupying by her 
side exackly the same 
pasition which the Hon- 
rable Mr. Deuceace now 
held. It was bewtiffle 
and headifying to see 
how coolly that young 
nobleman kicked the poar 
Shevalliay de L'Orge out 
of his shoes, and how 
gracefully he himself stept 
into 'em. Munseer de L'Orge was a smart young French jentleman, 
of about my master's age and good looks, but not possest of half my 
master's impidince. Not that that quallaty is uncommon in France ; 
but few, very few, had it to such a degree as my exlent employer, Mr. 
Deuceace. Besides De L'Orge was reglarly and reely in love with 
Lady Griffin, and master only pretending : he had, of coars, an 
advantitch, which the poor Frentchman never could git. He was all 
smiles and gaty, while Delorge was ockward and melumcoUy. My 
master had said twenty pretty things to Lady Griffin, befor the 
shevalier had finished smoothing his hat, staring at her, and sighing 
fit to bust his weskit. luv, luv ! This isn't the way to win a 
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woman, or my name's not Fitzroy Yellowplush ! Myself, when I 
begun my carear among the fair six, I was always sighing and 
moping, like this poar Frenchman. What was the consquints ? 
The foar fust women I adoared lafft at me, and left me for something 
more lively. With the rest I have edopted a diffrent game, and with 
tolerable suxess, I can tell you. But this is eggatism, which I aboar. 

Well, the long and the short of it is, that Munseer Ferdinand 
Hyppolite Xavier Stanislas, Shevalier de L'Orge, was reglar cut out 
by Munseer Algernon Percy Deuceace, Exquire. Poar Ferdinand 
did not leave the house — ^he hadn't the heart to do that — nor had 
my lady the desire to dismiss him. He was usefle in a thousand 
different ways, gitting oppra-boxes, and invitations to French 
swarries, bying gloves, and O de Colong, writing French noats, 
and such like. Always let me recommend an English famly, going 
to Paris, to have at least one young man of the sort about them. 
Never mind how old your ladyship is, he will make love to you ; never 
mind what errints you send him upon, he'll trot off and do them. 
Besides, he's always quite and well-dresst, and never drinx moar 
than a pint of wine at dinner, which (as I say) is a pint to consider. 
Such a conveniants of a man was Munseer de L'Orge — the greatest 
use and comfort to my lady posbill ; if it was but to laff at his bad 
pronunciatium of English, it was somethink amusink; the fun was 
to pit him against poar Miss Kicksey, she speakin French, and he 
our naytif British tong. 

My master, to do him justace, was perfickly sivvle to this poar 
young Frenchman ; and having kicked him out of the place which he 
occupied, sertingly treated his fallen anymy with every respect and 
consideration. Poar modist down-hearted little Ferdinand adoared 
my lady as a goddice ! and so he was very polite, likewise, to my 
master — never venturing once to be jellows of him, or to question 
my Lady Griffin's right to change her lover, if she choase to do so. 

Thus, then, matters stood ; master had two strinx to his bo, and 
might take either the widdo or the orfn, as he preferred : com long 
Iwee soniblay, as the Frentch say. His only pint was to discover how 
the money was disposed off, which evidently belonged to one or 
other, or boath. At any rate he was sure of one; as sure as any 
mortal man can be in this sublimary spear, where nothink is suttin 
except unsertnty. 



A very unixpected insident here took place, which in a good deal 
changed my master's calkylations. 
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One night, after conducting the two ladies to the oppra, after 
suppink of white soop, sammy-deperdrow, and shampang glassy 
(which means, eyced), at their house in the Plas Vandom, me and 
master droav hoam in the cab, as happy as possbill. 

" Chawls you d — d scoundrel," says he to me (for he was in an 
exlent humer), " when I'm married, I'll dubbil your wagis." 

This he might do, to be sure, without injaring himself, seing that 
he had as yet never paid me any. But, what then ? Law bless us ! 
things would be at a pretty pass if we suvvants only lived on our 
wagis ; our puckwisits is the thing, and no mistake. 

I ixprest ray gratitude as best I could ; swoar that it wasn't for 
wagis I served him — that I would as leaf weight upon him for 
nothink ; and that never, never, so long as I livd, would I, of my 
own accord, part from such an exlent master. By the time these 
two spitches had been made — my spitch and his — we arrived at the 
Hotel Mirabeu ; which, as every body knows, ain't very distant from 
the Plas Vandom. Up we marched to our apartmince, me carrying 
the light and the cloax, master hummink a hair out of the oppra, 
as merry as a lark. 

I opened the door of our salong. There was lights already in the 
room ; an empty shampang bottle roalin on the floar, another on the 
table ; near which the sofy was drawn, and on it lay a stout old 
genlmn, smoaking seagars as if he'd bean in an inn tap-room. 

Deuceace (who abommanates seagars, as I've already shown) bust 
into a furious raige against the genlmn, whom he could hardly see for 
the smoak ; and, with a number of oaves quite unneccessary to 
repeat, asked him what bisniss he'd there. 

The smoaking chap rose, and, laying down his seagar, began 
a ror of lafiSn, and said, " What ! Algy my boy ! don't you 
know me ? " 

The reader may praps recklect a very affecting letter which was 
published in the last chapter of these memoars ; in which the writer 
requested a loan of five hundred pound from Mr. Algernon Deuceace, 
and which boar the respected signatur of the Earl of Crabs, Mr. 
Deuceace's own father. It was that distinguished arastycrat who 
was now smokin and laffin in our room. 

My Lord Crabs was, as I preshumed, about 60 years old. A stowt, 
burly, red-faced, bald-headed nobleman, whose nose seemed blushing 
at what his mouth was continually swallowing ; whose hand, praps, 
trembled a little ; and whose thy and legg was not quite so full or as 
steddy as they had been in former days. But he was a respecktabble 
fine-looking, old nobleman ; and though it must be confest, \ drunk 
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when we fust made our appearance in the salong, yet by no means 
moor so than a reel noblemin ought to be. 

" What, AJgy my boy ! " shouts out his lordship, advancing and 
seasing master by the hand, " doan't you know your own father ? " 

Master seemed anythink but overhappy. "My lord," says he, 
looking very pail, and speakin rayther slow, "I didn't— I confess 
— the unexpected pleasure — of seeing you in Paris. The fact 
is, sir," said he, recovering himself a little ; " the fact is, there 
was such a confounded smoke of tobacco in the room, that I 
really could not see who the stranger was who had paid me such 
an unexpected visit." 

" A bad habit, Algernon ; a bad habit," said my lord, lighting 
another seagar : " a disgusting and filthy practice, which you, my 
dear child, will do well to avoid. It is at best, dear Algernon, but a 
nasty, idle pastime, unfitting a man as well for mental exertion as 
for respectable society ; sacrificing, at once, the vigour of the intellect 
and the graces of the person. By the by, what infernal bad tobacco 
they have, too, in this hotel. Could not you send your servant to 
get me a few seagars at the Cafd de Paris ? Give him a five-franc 
piece, and let him go at once, that's a good fellow." 

Here his lordship hiccupt, and drank off a fresh tumbler of 
shampang. Very sulkily, master drew out the coin, and sent me 
on the errint. 

Knowing the Cafe de Paris to be shut at that hour, I didn't say a 
word, but quietly establisht myself in the anteroom ; where, as it 
happened by a singler coinstdints, I could hear every word of the 
conversation between this exlent pair of relatifs. 

" Help yourself, and get another bottle," says my lord, after a 
solium paws. My poar master, the king of all other compnies in 
which he moved, seamed here but to play secknd fiddill, and went 
to the cubbard, from which his father had already igstracted two 
bottils of his prime Sillary. 

He put it down before his father, coft, spit, opened the windows, 
stirred the fire, yawned, clapt his hand to his forehead, and suttnly 
seamed as uneezy as a genlmn could be. But it was of no use ; the 
old one would not budg. " Help yourself," says he again ; " and pass 
me the bottil." 

" You are very good, father," says master ; " but really, I neither 
drink nor smoke.'' 

" Right, my boy : quite right. Talk about a good conscience in 
this life — a good stomach is everythink. No bad nights, no headachs 
— eh ? Quite cool and collected for your law-studies in the morning ? 
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— eh ? " And the old nobleman here grinned, in a manner which 
would have done creddit to Mr. Grimoldi. 

Master sate pale and wincing, as I've seen a pore soldier under 
the cat. He didn't anser a word. His exlent pa went on, warming 
as he continued to speak, and drinking a fresh glas at evry full stop. 

" How you must improve, with such talents and such principles ! 
Why, Algernon, all London talks of your industry and perseverance : 
you're not merely a philosopher, man ; hang it ! you've got the 
philosopher's stone. Fine rooms, fine horses, champagne, and all 
for 200 a year ! " 

" I presume, sir," says my master, " that you mean the two 
hundred a year which yov, pay me ? " 

" The very sum, my boy ; the very sum ! " cries my lord, laffin as 
if he would die. " Why, that's the wonder ! I never pay the two 
hundred a year, and you keep all this state up upon nothing. Give 
me your secret, you young Trismegistus ! Tell your old father 
how such wonders can be worked, and I will — yes, then, upon my 
word, I will — pay you your two hundred a year ! " 

" Unfin, my lord," says Mr. Deuceace, starting up, and losing all 
patience, " will you have the goodness to tell me what this visit 
means ? You leave me to starve, for all you care ; and you grow 
mighty facetious because I earn my bread. You find me in 
prosperity and " 

" Precisely, my boy ; precisely. Keep your temper, and pass that 
bottle. I find you in prosperity ; and a young gentleman of your 
genius and acquirements asks me why I seek your society ? Oh, 
Algernon ! Algernon ! this is not worthy of such a profound philo- 
sopher. Why do I seek you ? Why, because you are in prosperity, 

my son ! else, why the devil should I bother myself about you ? 
Did I, your poor mother, or your family, ever get from you a single 
affectionate feeling ? Did we, or any other of your friends or 
intimates, ever know you to be guilty of a single honest or generous 
action ? Did we ever pretend any love for you, or you for us ? 
Algernon Deuceace, you don't want a father to tell you that you 
are a swindler and a spendthrift ! I have paid thousands for the 
debts of yourself and your brothers; and, if you pay nobody else, 

1 am determined you shall repay me. You would not do it by 
fair means, when I wrote to you and asked you for a loan of money. 
I knew you would not. Had I written again to warn you of my 
coming, you would have given me the slip ; and so I came, uninvited, 
to force you to repay me. That's why I am here, Mr. Algernon ; and 
so help yourself and pass the bottle." 
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After this speach, the old genlmn sunk down on the sofa, and 
puffed as much smoke out of his mouth as if he'd been the chimley 
of a steam-injian. I was pleased, I confess, with the sean, and liked 
to see this venrabble and virtuous old man a-nocking his son about 
the bed ; just as Deuceace had done with Mr. Richard Blewitt, as 
I've before shown. Master's face was, fust, red-hot; next, chawk- 
white ; and then, sky-blew. He looked, for all the world, like Mr. 
Tippy Cooke in the tragady of Frankinstang, At last, he mannidged 
to speek. 

" My lord," says he, " I expected when I saw you that some such 
scheme was on foot. Swindler and spendthrift aa I am, at least it 
is but a family failing; and I am indebted for my virtues to my 
father's precious example. Your lordship has, I perceive, added 
drunkenness to the list of your accomplishments; and, I suppose, 
tinder the influence of that gentlemanly excitement, you have come 
to make these preposterous propositions to me. When you are sober, 
you will, perhaps, be wise enough to know, that, fool as I may be, 
I am not such a fool as you think me ; and that if I have got money 
I intend to keep it — every farthing of it, though you were to be 
ten times as drunk, and ten times as threatening as you are now." 

" Well, well, my boy," said Lord Crabs, who seemed to have been 
half-asleep during his son's oratium, and received all his sneers and 
surcasms with the most complete good-humour ; " well, well, if you 
will resist, tant pis pov/r toi, I've no desire to ruin you, recollect, 
and am not in the slightest degree angry ; but I must and will have 
a thousand pounds. You had better give me the money at once ; 
it will cost you more if you don't." 

" Sir," says Mr. Deuceace, " I will be equally candid. I would 
not give you a farthing to save you from " 

Here I thought proper to open the dear, and, touching my hat, 
said, " I have been to the Cafd de Paris, my lord, but the house 
is shut." 

"Bon: there's a good lad; you may keep the five francs. And 
now, get me a candle and show me down stairs." 

But my master seized the wax taper. " Pardon me, my lord," says 
he. " What ! a servant do it, when your son is in the room ? Ah, 
par exemple, my dear father," said he, laughing, "you think there 
is no politeness left among us." And he led the way out. 

" Good night, my dear boy," said Lord Crabs. 

" God bless you, sir," says he. " Are you wrapped warm ? Mind 
the step ! " 

And so this affeckshnate pair parted. 
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Chapter III. 



MINEWVRING. 



ASTER rose the nex 
morning with a dismal 
countinants — he seamed 
to think that his pa's 
visit boded him no good. 
I heard him muttering 
at his brexfast, and fumb- 
ling among his hundred 
pound notes; once he 
had laid a parsle of them 
aside (1 knew what he 
meant), to send 'em to 
his father. "But no," 
says he at last, clutching 
them all up together 
again, and throwing them 
into his escritaw, "what 
harm can he do me ? If 
he is a knave, I know 
another who's full as sharp. Let's see if we cannot beat him at 
his own weapons." With that Mr. Deuceace drest himself in his 
best clothes, and marched off to the Plas Vandom, to pay his cort 
to the fair widdo and the intresting orfn. 

It was abowt ten o'clock, and he propoased to the ladies, on seeing 
them, a number of planns for the day's rackryation. Riding in the 
Body Balong, going to the Twillaries to see King Looy Disweet 
(who was then the raining sufferin of the French crownd) go to 
chappie, and, finely, a dinner at 5 o'clock at the Caffy de Parry ; 
whents they were all to adjourn, to see a new peace at the theatre 
of the Pot St. Martin, called Sussannar and the Elders, 
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The gals agread to everythink, exsep the two last prepositiums. 
" We have an engagement, my dear Mr. Algernon," said my lady. 
"Look — a very kind letter from Lady Bobtail." And she handed 
over a pafewmd noat from that exolted lady. It ran thus : — 

"Fbg St. Ronore, Thursday, Feb. 15. 1817. 

"My dear Ladt Geiffin, — It is an age since we met. Harassing public 
duties occupy so much myself and Lord Bobtail, that we have scarce time to 
see our private friends ; among whom, I hope, my dear Lady Griffin will allow 
me to rank her. Will you excuse so very unceremonious an invitation, and dine 
with us at the embassy to-day 1 We shall be en petite comite, and shall have 
the pleasure of hearing, I hope, some of your charming daughter's singing in the 
evening. I ought, perhaps, to have addressed a separate note to dear Miss 
Griffin ; but I hope she will pardon a poor diplomate, who has so many letters 
to write, you know. 

" Farewell till seven, when I positively must see you both. Ever, dearest Lady 
Griffin, your affectionate 

"Eliza Bobtail." 

Such a letter from the ambassdriss, brot by the ambasdor's 
Shassure, and sealed with his seal of arms, would affect anybody 
in the middling ranx of life. It droav Lady Griffin mad with 
delight ; and, long before my master's arrivle, she'd sent Mortimer 
and Fitzclarence, her two footmin, along with a polite reply in 
the affummatiff. 

Master read the noat with no such fealinx of joy. He felt that 
there was somethink a-going on behind the seans, and, though he 
could not tell how, was sure that some danger was near him. That 
old fox of a father of his had begun his M'Inations pretty early ! 

Deuceace handed back the letter ; sneared, and poohd, and hinted 
that such an invitation was an insult at best (what he called a 
ipees ally); and, the ladies might depend upon it, was only sent 
because Lady Bobtail wanted to fill up two spare places at her 
table. But Lady Griffin and Miss would not have his insinwations ! 
they knew too fu lords ever to refuse an invitatium from any one 
of them. Go they would; and poor Deuceace must dine alone. 
After they had been on their ride, and had had their other amuse- 
mince, master came back with them, chatted, and laft; he was 
mighty sarkastix with my lady ; tender and sentrymentle with 
Miss ; and left them both in high sperrits to perform their twollet, 
before dinner. 

As I came to the door (for I was as famillyer as a servant of the 
house), as I came into the drawing-room to announts his cab, I saw 
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master very quietly taking his pocket-book (or ;pot fool, as the 
French call it) and thrusting it under one of the cushinx of the 
sofa. What game is this ? thinx I. 

Why, this was the game. In about two howrs, when he knew 
the ladies were gon, he pretends to be vastly anxious abowt the 
loss of his potfolio; and back he goes to Lady GrifEnses to seek 
for it there. 

" Pray," says he, on going in, " ask Miss Kicksey if I may see her 
for a single moment." And down comes Miss Kicksey, quite smiling, 
and happy to see him. 

" Law, Mr. Deuceace ! " says she, trying to blush as hard as ever 
she could, "you quite surprise me ! I don't know whether I ought, 
really, being alone, to admit a gentleman." 

" Nay, don't say so, dear Miss Kicksey ! for do you know, I 
came here for a double purpose — to ask about a pocket-book which 
I have lost, and may, perhaps, have left here ; and then, to ask you 
if you will have the great goodness to pity a solitary bachelor, and 
give him a cup of your nice tea ? " 

Nice tea ! I thot I should have split ; for I'm blest if master had 
eaten a morsle of dinner ! 

Never mind : down to tea they sat. " Do you take cream and 
sugar, dear sir ? " says poar Kicksey, with a voice as tender as a 
tuttle-dufif. 

" Both, dearest Miss Kicksey ! " answers master ; who stowed in 
a power of sashong and muffinx which would have done honour to 
a washawoman. 

I sh'an't describe the conversation that took place betwigst master 
and this young lady. The reader, praps, knows y Deuceace took the 
trouble to talk to her for an hour, and to swallow all her tea. He 
wanted to find out from her all she knew about the famly money 
matters, and settle at once which of the two Griffinses he should 
marry. 

The poar thing, of cors, was no match for such a man as my master. 
In a quarter of an hour, he had, if 1 may use the igspression, " turned 
her inside out." He knew everything that she knew ; and that, poar 
creature, was very little. There was nine thousand a year, she had 
heard say, in money, in houses, in banks in Injar, and what not. 
Boath the ladies signed papers for selling or buying, and the money 
seemed equilly divided betwigst them. 

Nine thousand a year ! Deuceace went away, his cheex tingling, 
his heart beating. He, without a penny, could nex morning, if he 
liked, be master of five thousand per hannum ! 
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Yes. But how ? Whicli had the money, the mother or the 
daughter? All the tea-drinking had not taught him this piece 
of noUidge ; and Deuceace thought it a pity that he could not 
marry both. 



The ladies came back at night, mightaly pleased with their 
reception at the ambasdor's; and, stepping out of their carridge, 
bid coachmin drive on with a gentlemin who had handed them out 
— a stout old gentlemin, who shook hands most tenderly at parting, 
and promised to call often upon my Lady Griffin. He was so polite, 
that he wanted to mount the stairs with her ladyship ; but no, she 
would not suffer it. " Edward," says she to the coachmin, quite loud, 
and pleased that all the people in the hotel should hear her, "you 
will take the carriage, and drive his lordship home." Now, can 
you guess who his lordship was ? The Right Hon. the Earl of Crabs, 
to be sure ; the very old genlmn whom I had seen on such charm- 
ing terms with his son the day before. Master knew this the nex 
day, and began to think he had been a fool to deny his pa the 
thousand pound. 

Now, though the suckmstansies of the dinner at the ambasdor's 
only came to my years some time after, I may as well relate 'em 
here, word for word, as they was told me by the very genlmn who 
waited behind Lord Crabseses chair. 

There was only a " jpetty comity" at dinner, as Lady Bobtail said; 
and my Lord Crabs was placed betwigst the two Qriffinses, being 
mighty ellygant and paJite to both, " Allow me," says he to Lady G. 
(between the soop and the fish), " my dear madam, to thank you — 
fervently thank you for your goodness to my poor boy. Your lady- 
ship is too young to experience, but, I am sure, far too tender not 
to understand the gratitude which must fill a fond parent's heart for 
kindness shown to his child. Believe me," says my lord, looking her 
full and tenderly in the face, "that the favours you have done to 
another have been done equally to myself, and awaken in my bosom 
the same grateful and affectionate feelings with which you have 
already inspired my son Algernon." 

Lady Grifiin blusht, and droopt her head till her ringlets fell into 
her fish-plate : and she swallowed Lord Crabs's flumry just as she 
would so many musharuins. My lord (whose powers of slack-jaw was 
notoarious) nex addrast another spitch to Miss Griffin. He said he'd 
heard how Deuceace was situated. Miss blusht— what a happy dog 
he was — Miss blusht crimson, and then he sighed deeply, and began 
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eating his turbat and lobster sos. Master was a good un at flumry, but, 
law bless you ! he was no moar equill to the old man than a mole-hill 
is to a mounting. Before the night was over, he had made as much 
progress as another man would in a ear. One almost forgot his red 
nose and his big stomick, and his wicked leering i's, in his gentle 
insiniwating woice, his fund of annygoats, and, above all, the bewtifle, 
morl, religious, and honrabble toan of his genral conversation. 
Praps you will say that these ladies were, for such rich pipple, 
mightaly esaly captivated ; but recklect, my dear sir, that they 
were fresh from Injar, — that they'd not sean many lords, — that 
they adoared the peeridge, as every honest woman does in England 
who has proper feelinx, and has read the fashnabble nowles, — and 
that here at Paris was their fust step into fashnabble sosiaty. 

Well, after dinner, while Miss Matilda was singing " Die tantie," or 
" Bip your chair," or some of them sellabrated Italyian hairs (when 
she began this squall, hang me if she'd ever stop), my lord gets hold 
of Lady Griffin again, and gradgaly begins to talk to her in a very 
different strane. 

" What a blessing it is for us all," says he, " that Algernon has 
found a friend so respectable as your ladyship." 

" Indeed, my lord j and why ? I suppose I am not the only 
respectable friend that Mr. Deuceace has ? " 

" No, surely ; not the only one he Jims had ; his birth, and, permit 
me to say, his relationship to myself, have procured him many. 
But — " (here my lord heaved a very affecting and large sigh). 

" But what ? " says my lady, laffing at the igspression of his dismal 
face. " You don't mean that Mr. Deuceace has lost them or is 
unworthy of them ? " 

" I trust not, my dear madam, I trust not ; but he is wild, thought- 
less, extravagant, and embarrassed : and you know a man under 
these circumstances is not very particular as to his associates." 

" Embarrassed ? Good heavens ! He says he has two thousand 
a year left him by a god-mother ; and he does not seem even to spend 
his income — a very handsome independence, too, for a bachelor." 

My lord nodded his head sadly, and said, — "Will your ladyship give 
me your word of honour to be secret ? My son has but a thousand 
a year, which I allow him, and is heavily in debt. He has played, 
madam, I fear ; and for this reason I am so glad to hear that he is 
in a respectable domestic circle, where he may learn, in the presence 
of far greater and purer attractions, to forget the dice-box, and the 
low company which has been his bane." 

My Lady Griffin looked very grave indeed. Was it true ? Was 
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Deuceace sincere in his professions of love, or was he only a sharper 
wooing her for her money ? Could she doubt her informer ? his own 
father, and, what's more, a real flesh and blood pear of parlyment ? 
She determined she would try him. Praps she did not know she had 
liked Deuceace so much, until she kem to feel how much she should 
hate him if she found he'd been playing her false. 

The evening was over, and back they came, as wee've seen, — ray 
lord driving home in my lady's carridge, her ladyship and Miss 
walking up stairs to their own apartmince. 

Here, for a wonder, was poar Miss Kicksey quite happy and smiling, 
and evidently full of a secret, — something mighty pleasant, to judge 
from her loox. She did not long keep it. As she was making tea 
for the ladies (for in that house they took a cup regular before bed- 
time), " Well, my lady," says she, " who do think has been to drink 
tea with me ? " Poar thing, a friendly face was an event in her life 
— a tea-party quite a hera ! 

'' Why, perhaps, Lenoir my maid," says my lady, looking grave. 
" I wish. Miss Kicksey, you would not demean yourself by mixing 
with my domestics. Recollect, madam, that you are sister to Lady 
Griffin." " 

" No, my lady, it was not Lenoir ; it was a gentleman, and a hand- 
some gentleman too." 

" Oh, it was Monsieur de I'Orge, then," says Miss ; " he promised 
to bring me some guitar-strings." 

" No, nor yet M. de I'Orge. He came, but was not so polite as 
to ask for me. What do you think of your own beau, the Honourable 
Mr. Algernon Deuceace ; " and, so saying, poar Kicksey clapped her 
hands together, and looked as joyfle as if she'd come into a fortin. 

" Mr. Deuceace here ; and why, pray ? " says my lady, who reck- 
lected all that his exlent pa had been saying to her. 

" Why, ia the first place, he had left his pocket-book, and in the 
second he' wanted, he said, a dish of my nice tea ; which he took, and 
stayed with me an hour, or moar." 

"And pray, Miss Kicksey," said Miss Matilda, quite contemp- 
shusly, " what may have been the subject of your conversation with 
Mr. Algernon ? Did you talk politics, or music, or fine arts, or meta- 
physics ? " Miss M. being what was called a Hue (as most hump- 
backed women in sosiaty are), always made a pint to speak on these 
grand subjects. 

" No, indeed ; he talked of no such awful matters. If he had, you 
know, Matilda, I should never have understood him. First we talked 
about the weather, next about muffins and crumpets. Crumpets, he 
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said, he liked best ; and then we talked " (here Miss Kicksey's voice 
fell) " about poor dear Sir George in Heaven ! what a good husband 
he was, and " 

" What a good fortune he left, — eh, Miss Kicksey ? " says my lady, 
with a hard, snearing voice, and a diabollicle grin. 

"Yes, dear Leonora, he spoke so respectfully of your blessed 
husband, and seemed so anxious about you and Matilda, it was 
quite charming to hear him, dear man ! " 

" And pray, Miss Kicksey, what did you tell him ? " 

" Oh, I told him that you and Leonora had nine thousand a year, 
and " 

"What then?" 

" Why, nothing ; that is all I know. I am sure I wish I had 
ninety," says poor Kicksey, her eyes turning to heaven. 

" Ninety fiddlesticks ! Did not Mr. Deuceace ask how the money 
was left, and to which of us ? " 

" Yes ; but I could not tell him." 

" I knew it ! " says my lady, slapping down her teacup, — " I 
knew it ! " 

" Well ! " says Miss Matilda, " and why not. Lady Griffin ? There 
is no reason you should break your teacup, because Algernon asks 
a harmless question. Me is not mercenary; he is all candour, 
innocence, generosity ! He is himself blessed with a sufficient 
portion of the world's goods to be content ; and often and often 
has he told me he hoped the woman of his choice might come to 
him without a penny, that he might show the purity of his affection." 

'' I've no doubt," says my lady. " Perhaps the lady of his choice 
is Miss Matilda Griffin ! " and she flung out of the room, slamming 
the door, and leaving Miss Matilda to bust into tears, as was her 
reglar custom, and pour her loves and woas into the buzzom of Miss 
Kicksey. 
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Chapter IV. 



'HITTING THE NALE ON THE HEDD. 



HE nex morning, down 
came me and master 
to Lady Gri£Snses, I 
amusing myself with 
the gals in the anty- 
room, he paying his 
devours to the ladies 
in the salong. Miss 
was thrumming on her 
gitter; my lady was 
before a great box of 
papers, busy with ac- 
counts, bankers' books, 
lawyers' letters, and what 
not. Law bless us ! it's 
a kind of bisniss I 
should like well enuff; 
especially when my han- 
nual account was seven 
or eight thousand on 

the right side, like my lady's. My lady in this house kep all these 

matters to herself. Miss was a vast deal too sentrimentle to 

mind business. 

Miss Matilda's eyes sparkled as master came in; she pinted 

gracefully to a place on the sofy beside her, which Deuceace took. 

My lady only looked up for a moment, smiled very kindly, and 

down went her head among the papers agen, as busy as a B. 

"Lady Gri£&n has had letters from London," says Miss, "from 

nasty lawyers and people. Come here and sit by me, you naughty 

man you ! " 
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And down sat master. " Willingly," says he, " my dear Miss 
Griffin ; why, I declare, it is quite a tite-d-tSte." 

" Well," says Miss (after the prillimnary flumries, in coarse), " we 
met a friend of yours at the embassy, Mr. Deuceace." 

" My father, doubtless ; he is a great friend of the ambassador, and 
surprised me myself by a visit the night before last." 

"What a dear delightful old man! how he loves you, Mr. Deuceace !" 

" Oh, amazingly ! " says master, throwing his i's to heaven. 

" He spoke of nothing but you, and such praises of you ! " 

Master breathed more freely. " He is very good, my dear father ; 
but blind, as all fathers are, he is so partial and attached to me." 

" He spoke of you being his favourite child, and regretted that you 
were not his eldest son. ' I can but leave him the small portion of 
a younger brother,' he said ; ' but never mind, he has talents, a noble 
name, and an independence of his own.' " 

" An independence ? yes, oh yes ; I am quite independent of my 
father." 

" Two thousand pounds a year left you by your godmother ; the 
very same .you told us you know." 

" Neither more nor less," says master, bobbing his head ; " a 
sufficiency, my dear Miss Griffin,^ — to a man of my moderate habits 
an ample provision." 

" By the by," cries out Lady Griffin, interrupting the conversation, 
"you who are talking about money matters there, I wish you would 
come to the aid of poor me ! Come, naughty boy, and help me out 
with this long long sum." 

Didn't he go — that's all ! My i, how his i's shone, as he skipt 
across the room, and seated himself by my lady ! 

" Look ! " said she, " my agents write me over that they have 
received a remittance of 7,200 rupees, at 2s. 9A a rupee. Do tell 
me what the sum is, in pounds and shillings;" which master did 
with great gravity. 

"Nine hundred and ninety pounds. Good; I daresay you are 
right. I'm sure I can't go through the fatigue to see. And now 
comes another question. Whose money is this, mine or Matilda's ? 
You see it is the interest of a sum in India, which we have not had 
occasion to touch ; and, according to the terms of poor Sir George's 
will, I really don't know how to dispose of the money except to 
spend it. Matilda, what shall we do with it ? " 

"La, ma'am, I wish you would arrange the business yourself" 

" Well, then, Algernon, you tell me ; " and she laid her hand on 
his, and looked him most pathetickly in the face. 

K 
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" Why," says he, " I don't know how Sir George left his money ; 
you must let me see his will, first," 

" Oh, willingly." 

Master's chair seemed suddenly to have got springs in the cushns ; 
he was obliged to hold himself down. 

" Look here, I have only a copy, taken by my hand from Sir 
George's own manuscript. Soldiers, you know, do not employ 
lawyers much, and this was written on the night before going 
into action," And she read, " ' I, George Griffin,' &c. &c. — you 
know how these things begin — 'being now of sane mind' — um, 
um, um, — ' leave to my friends, Thomas Abraham Hicks, a colonel 
in the H. E. I. Company's Service, and to John Monro Mackirkincroft 
(of the house of Huffle, Mackirkincroft, and Dobbs, at Calcutta), 
■the whole of my property, to be realised as speedily as they may 
(consistently with the interests of the property), in trust for my 
wife, Leonora Emilia Griffin (born L. E. Kicksey), and my only 
legitimate child, Matilda Griffin. The interest resulting from such 
property to be paid to them, share and share alike; the principal 
to remain untouched, in the names of the said T. A. Hicks and 
J. M. Mackirkincroft, until the death of my wife, Leonora Emilia 
Griffin, when it shall be paid to my daughter, Matilda Griffin, her 
heirs, executors, or assigns.' " 

" There," said my lady, " we won't read any more ; all the rest 
is stuff. But now you know the whole business, tell us what is to 
be done with the money ? " 

" Why, the money, unquestionably, should be divided between 
you." 

" Tant mieux, say I ; I really thought it had been all Matilda's." 



There was a paws for a minit or two after the wiU had been read. 
Master left the desk at which he had been seated with her ladyship, 
paced up and down the room for a while, and then came round to 
the place where Miss Matilda was seated. At last he said, in a low, 
trembling voice, — 

" I am almost sorry, my dear Lady Griffin, that you have read 
that will to me ; for an attachment such as mine must seem, I fear, 
mercenary, when the object of it is so greatly favoured by worldly 
fortune. Miss Griffin— Matilda ! I know I may say the word ; 
your dear eyes grant me the permission. I need not tell you, or 
you, dear mother-in-law, how long, how fondly, I have adored you. 
My tender, my beaut'ful Matilda, I will not affect to say I have not 
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read your heart ere this, and that I have not known the preference 
with which you have honoured me. Speak it, dear girl ! from your 
own sweet lips : in the presence of an affectionate parent, utter the 
sentence which is to seal my happiness for life. Matilda, dearest 
Matilda 1 say, oh say, that you love me ! " 

Miss M. shivered, turned pail, rowled her eyes about, and fell on 
master's neck, whispering hodibly, " / do ! " 

My lady looked at the pair for a moment with her teeth grinding, 
her i's glaring, her busm throbbing, and her face chock white ; for 
all the world like Madam Pasty, in the oppra of Mydear (when 
she's goin to mudder her childring, you recklect) ; and out she 
flounced from the room, without a word, knocking down poar me, 
who happened to be very near the dor, and leaving my master along 
with his crook-back mistress. 

I've repotted the speech he made to her pretty well. The fact is, 
I got it in a ruff copy ; only on the copy it's wrote, " Lady Griffin, 
Leonora 1 " instead of Miss Griffin, Matilda," as in the abuff, and so on. 

Master had hit the right nail on the head this time, he thought : 
but his adventors an't over yet. 
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Chapter V. 



THE GRIFFIN S CLAWS. 



ELL, master had hit 
the right nail on the 
head this time : thanx 
to luck — the crooked 
one, to be sure, but 
then it had the godd 
nobb, which was the part 
Deuceace most valued, 
as well he should ; being 
a connyshure as to the 
relletiff valyou of pre- 
tious metals, and much 
perferring virging goold 
like this to poor old 
battered iron like my 
Lady Griffin. 

And so, in spite of 
his father (at which old 
noblemin Mr. Deuceace 
now snapt his fingers), 
in spite of his detts (which, to do him Justas, had never stood 
much in his way), and in spite of his povatty, idleness, extravagans, 
swindling, and debotcheries of all kinds (which an't generally very 
favorable to a young man who has to make his way in the world) ; 
in spite of all, there he was, I say, at the topp of the trea, the 
fewcher master of a perfect fortun the defianced husband of a fool 
of a wife. What can mortial man want more ? Vishns of ambishn 
now occupied his soal. Shooting boxes, oppra boxes, money boxes 
always full ; hunters at Melton ; a seat in the house of Commins : 
Heaven knows what ! and not a poar footman, who only describes 
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what he's seea, and can't, in cors, pennytrate into the idears and the 
busms of men. 

You may be shore that the three-cornered noats came pretty thick 
now from the Griffinses. Miss was always a-writing them befoar ; and 
now, nite, noon, and morn ink, breakfast, dinner, and sopper, in they 
came, till my pantry (for master never read 'em, and I carried 'em 
out) was puffickly intolrabble from the odor of musk, ambygrease, 
bargymot, and other sense with which they were impregniated. 
Here's the contense of three on 'em, which I've kep in my dex these 
twenty years as skeewriosities. Faw ! I can smel 'em at this very 
minit, as I am copying them down. 

BiLLT Doo. No. I. 

" Monday morning, 2 o'clock. 
" 'Tis tte witching hour of night. Luna illumines my chamber, and falls upon 
my sleepless pillow. By her light I am inditing these words to thee, my Algernon. 
My brave and beautiful, my soul's lord ! when shall the time come when the 
tedious night shall not separate us, nor the blessed day 1 Twelve ! one ! two ! 
I have heard the bells chime, and the quarters, and never cease to think of my 
husband. My adored Percy, pardon the girlish confession, — I have kissed the 
letter at this place. Will thy lips press it too, and remain for a moment on the 
spot which has been equally saluted by your 

"Matilda?" 

This was the fust letter, and was brot to our house by one of the 
poar footmin, Fitzclarence, at sicks o'clock in the morning. I thot 
it was for life and death, and weak master at that extraornary hour, 
and gave it to him. I shall never forgit him, when he red it ; he 
cramped it up, and he cust and swoar, applying to the lady who 
roat, the genlmn that brought it, and me who introjuiced it to his 
notice such a collection of epitafs as I seldum hered, excep at 
Billinxgit. The fact is thisa ; for a fust letter, miss's noat was 
rather too strong and sentymentle. But that was her way; she 
was always reading melancholy stoary books — Thaduse of Wawsaw, 
the Sorrows of Mac Whirter, and such hke. 

After about 6 of them, master never yoused to read them; but 
handid them over to me, to see if there was anythink in them which 
must be answered, in order to kip up appearuntses. The next 
letter is 

No. II. 

"Beloved ! to what strange madnesses will passion lead one ! Lady GrifJSn, 
since your avowal yesterday, has not spoken a word to your poor Matilda ; has 
declared that she will admit no one (heigho ! not even you, my Algernon); and 
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has locked herself in her own dressing-room. I do believe that she is jealous, 
and fancies that you were in love with her ! Ha, ha ! I could have told her 
another tofo— n'est-ce pas ? Adieu, adieu, adieu ! A thousand thousand million 
kisses ! 

" M. G. 
" Monday afternoon, 2 o'clock." 

There was another letter kein before bedtime ; for though me 
and master called at the Griffiases, we wairnt aloud to enter at no 
price. Mortimer and Fitzclarence grin'd at me, as much as to say 
we were going to be relations ; but I don't spose master was very 
sorry when he was obleached to come back without seeing the fare 
objict of his affeckshns. 

Well, on Chewsdy there was the same game ; ditto on Wensday ; 
only, when we called there, who should we see but our father, Lord 
Crabs, who was waiving his hand to Miss Kicksey, and saying he 
should he hack to dinner at 7, just as me and master came up the 
stares. There was no admittns for us though. " Bah ! bah ! never 
mind," says my lord, taking his son affeckshnately by the hand. 
" What, two strings to your bow ; ay, Algernon ? The dowager a 
little jealous, miss a little lovesick. But my lady's fit of anger will 
vanish, and I promise you, my boy, that you shall see your fair one 
to-morrow." 

And so saying, my lord walked master down stares, looking at him 
as tender and affeckshnat, and speaking to him as sweet as posbill. 
Master did not know what to think of it. He never new what 
game his old father was at ; only he somehow felt that he had got 
his head in a net, in spite of his suxess on Sunday. I knew it — 
I knew it quite well, as soon as I saw the old genlmn igsammin him, 
by a kind of smile which came over his old face, and was somethink 
betwigst the angellic and the direbollicle. 

But master's dowts were cleared up nex day and every thing 
was bright again. At brexfast, in comes a note with inclosier, boath 
of witch I here copy : — 

No. IX. 

" Thursday morning. 

. " Victoria, Victoria ! Mamma has yielded at last ; not her consent to our 
union, but her consent to receive you as before ; and has promised to forget the 
past. Silly woman, how could she ever think of you as anything but the lover 
of your Matilda 1 I am in a whirl of delicious joy and passionate excitement. 
I have been awake all this long night,-thinking of thee, my Algernon, and longing 
for the blissful hour of meeting. 
"Come! "M. G." 
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This is the inclosier from my lady : — 

" I WILL not tell you that your behaviour on Sunday did not deeply shock me. 
I had been foolish enough to think of other plans, and to fancy your heart (if 
you had any) was fixed elsewhere than on one at whose foibles you have often 
laughed with me, and whose person at least cannot have charmed you. 

" My step-daughter wiU not, I presume, marry without at least going through 
the ceremony of asking my consent ; I cannot, as yet, give it. Have I not reason 
to doubt whether she will be happy in trusting herself to you ? 

" But she is of age, and has the right to receive in her own house all those who 
may be agreeable to her, — certainly you, who are likely to be one day so nearly 
connected with her. If I have honest reason to believe that your love for Miss 
Griffin is sincere ; if I find in a few months that you yourself are stUl desirous 
to marry her, I can, of course, place no further obstacles in your way. 

" You are welcome then, to return to our hotel. I cannot promise to receive 
you as I did of old ; you would despise me if I did. I can promise, however, 
to think no more of all that has passed between us, and yield up my own 
happiness for that of the daughter of my dear husband. 

" L. E. G." 

Well, now, an't this a manly, straitforard letter enough, and natral 
from a woman whom we had, to confess the truth, treated most 
scuwily ? Master thought so, and went and made a tender, re- 
speckful speach to Lady GrifEn (a little flumry costs nothink). 
Grave and sorrofle he kist her hand, and, speakin in a very low 
adgitayted voice, calld Hevn to witness how he deplord that his 
conduct should ever have given rise to such an unfortnt ideer; 
but if he might offer her esteem, respect, the warmest and tenderest 
admiration, he trusted she would accept the same, and a deal moar 
flumry of the kind, with dark, solium glansis of the eyes, and plenty 
of white pockit-hankercher. 

He thought he'd make all safe. Poar fool ! he was in a net — sich 
a net as I never yet see set to ketch a roag in. 
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Chapter VI. 



THE JEWEL, 



HE Shevalierde I'Orge, 
the young Frenchmin 
whom I wrote of in 
my last, who had been 
rather shy of his visits 
while master was com- 
ing it so very strong, 
now came back to his 
old place by the side 
of Lady Griffin: there 
was no love now, 
though, betwigst him 
and master, although 
the shevallier had got 
his lady back agin; 
Deuceace being com- 
pleatly devoted to his 
crookid Veanus. 

The shevalier was 
a little, palej moddist, 
insinifishnt creature ; and I shoodn't have thought, from his appear- 
antf?, would have the heart to do harm to a fli, much less to stand 
befor such a tremendious tiger and fire-eater as my master. But 
I see putty well, after a week, from his maimer of going on — of 
speakin at master, and lookin at him, and olding his lips tight when 
Deuceace came into the room, and glaring at him with his i's, that 
he hated the Honrabble Algernon Percy. 

Shall I tell you why ? Because my Lady Griffin hated him : hated 
him wuss than pison, or the devvle, or even wuss than her daughter- 
in-law. Praps you phansy that the letter you have juss red was 
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honest ; praps you amadgin that the sean of the reading of the will 
came on by mere chans, and in the reglar cors'of suckmstansies : it 
■was all a game, I tell you — a reglar trap ; and that extrodnar clever 
young man, my master, as neatly put his foot into it, as ever a pocher 
did in fesnt preserve. 

The shevalier had his q from Lady GrifiSn. When Deuceace went 
off the feald, back came De I'Orge to her feet, not a witt less 
tender than befor. Per fellow, por fellow ! he really loved this 
woman. He might as well have foln in love with a boreconstructor ! 
He was so blinded and beat by the power wich she had got over 
him, that if she told him black was white he'd beleave it, or if she 
ordered him to commit murder, he'd do it : she wanted something 
very like it, I can tell you. 

I've already said how, in the fust part of their acquaintance, 
master used to laff at De I'Orge's bad Inglish, and funny ways. 
The little creature had a thowsnd of these ; and being small, and 
a Frenchman, master, in cors, looked on him with that good- 
humoured kind of contemp which a good Brittn ot always to show. 
He rayther treated him like an intelUgent munky than a man, and 
ordered him about as if he'd bean my lady's footman. 

All this munseer took in very good part, until after the quarl 
betwigst master and Lady Griffin ; when that lady took care to turn 
the tables. Whenever master and miss were not present (as I've 
heard the servants say) she used to laff at shevalliay for his obeajance 
and sivillatty to master. For her part, she wondered how a man 
of his birth could act a servnt : how any man could submit to such 
contemsheous behaviour from another ; and then she told him how 
Deuceace was always snearing at him behind his back ; how, in fact, 
he ought to hate him corjaly, and how it was suttnly time to show 
his sperrit. 

Well, the poar little man beleaved all this from his hart, and 
was angry or pleased, gentle or quarlsum, igsactly as my lady liked. 
There got to be frequint rows betwigst him and master ; sharp words 
flung at each other across the dinner-table ; dispewts about handing 
ladies their smeling-botls, or seeing them to their carridge ; or going 
in and out of a roam fust, or any such nonsince. 

"For Hevn's sake," I heerd my lady in the midl of one of 
these tiffs, say, pail, and the tears trembling in her i's, " do, do 
be calm, Mr, Deuceace. Monsieur de I'Orge, I beseech you to 
forgive him. You are, both of you, so esteemed, lov'd, by members 
of this family, that for its peace as well as your own, you should 
forbear to quarrel." 

L 
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It was on the way to the Sally Mangy that this brangling had 
begun, and it ended jest as they were seating themselves. I shall 
never forgit pear little De I'Orge's eyes, when my lady said "both 
of you." He stair'd at my lady for a momint, turned pail, red, 
look'd wild, and then, going round to master, shook his hand as 
if he would have wrung it off. Mr. Deuceace only bow'd and 
grin'd, and turned away quite stately ; Miss heaved a loud O from 
her busm, and looked up in his face with an igspreshn jest as if 
she could have eat him up with love ; and the little shevalliay 
sate down to his soop-plate, and wus so happy, that I'm blest 
if he wasn't crying ! He thought the widdow had made her 
declyration, and would have him; and so thought Deuceace, who 
look'd at her for some time mighty bitter and contempshus, and 
then fell a-talking with Miss. 

Now, though master didn't choose to marry Lady GrifSn, as he 
might have done, he yet thought fit to be very angry at the notion 
of her marrying anybody else ; and so, consquintly, was in a fewry, 
at this confision which she had made regarding her parshaleaty for 
the French shevaleer. 

And this I've perseaved in the cors of my expeaarants through life, 
that when you vex him, a roag's no longer a roag ; you find him out 
at oust when he's in a passion, for he shows, as it ware, his cloven 
foot the very instnt you tread on it. At least, this is what young 
roags do ; it requires very cool blood and long practis to get over this 
pint, and not to show your pashn when you feel it and snarl when you 
are angry. Old Crabs wouldn't do it : being like another noblemin, 
of whom I heard the Duke of Wellington say, while waiting behind 
his graci's chair, that if you were kicking him from behind, no one 
standing before him would know it, from the bewtifle smiling 
igspreshn of his face. Young master hadn't got so far in the 
thief's grammer, and, when he was angry, show'd it. And it's also 
o be remarked (a very profownd observatiun for a footmin, but we 
have i's though we do wear plush britchis), it's to be remarked, 
I say, that one of these chaps is much sooner maid angry than 
another, because honest men yield to other people, roags never 
do ; honest men love other people, roags only themselves ; and the 
slightest thing which comes in the way of thir beloved objects sets 
them fewrious. Master hadn't led a life of gambling, swindling, 
and every kind of debotch to be good-tempered at the end of it, 
I prommis you. 

He was in a pashun, and when he was in a pashun, a more insalent, 
insuffrable, overbearing broot didn't live. 
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This was the very pint to which my lady wished to hring him ; 
for I must tell you, that though she had been trying all her might 
to set master and the shevalliay by the years, she had suxcaded 
only so far as to make them hate each other profowndly : but 
somehow or other, the 2 cox wouldn't fight. 

I doan't think Deuceace ever suspected any game on the part of 
her ladyship, for she carried it on so admirally, that the quarls which 
daily took place betwigst him and the Frenchman never seemed to 
come from her ; on the contry, she acted as the reglar pease-maker 
between them, as I've just shown in the tiff which took place at 
the door of the Sally Mangy. Besides, the 2 young men, though 
reddy enough to snarl, were natrally unwilling to cum to bloes. 
I'U tell you why : being friends, and idle, they spent their mornins 
as young fashnabbles genrally do, at billiads, fensing, riding, pistle- 
shooting, or some such improoving study. In billiads, master beat 
the Frenchmn hollow (and had won a pretious sight of money from 
him : but that's neither here nor there, or, as the French say, ontry 
nod); at pistle-shooting, master could knock down eight immidges 
out of ten, and De I'Orge seven ; and in fensing, the Frenchman 
could pink the Honorable Algernon down evry one of his weskit 
buttns. They'd each of them been out more than oust, for every 
Frenchman will fight, and master had been obleag'd to do so in the 
cors of his bisniss ; and knowing each other's curridg, as well as the 
fact that either could put a hundrid bolls running into a hat at 30 
yards, they wairn't very willing to try such exparrymence upon their 
own hats with their own heads in them. So you see they kep 
quiet, and only grould at each other. 

But to-day Deuceace was in one of his thundering black burners ; 
and when in this way he wouldn't stop for man or devvle. I 
said that he walked away from the shevalliay, who had given 
him his hand in his sudden bust of joyfle good-humour; and 
who, I do bleave, would have hugd a she-bear, so very happy 
was he. Master walked away from him pale and hotty, and, taking 
his seat at table, no moor mindid the brandishments of Miss 
GrifSn, but only replied to them with a pshaw, or a dam at one 
of us servnts, or abuse of the soop, or the wine ; cussing and 
swearing like a trooper, and not like a wel-bred son of a noble 
British peer. 

" Will your ladyship," says he, slivering off the wing of a pully 
ally hashymall, " allow me to help you ? " 

" I thank you ! no ; but I will trouble Monsieur de I'Orge." And 
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towards that gnlmn ste turned, with a most tender and fasnating 
smile. 

" Your ladyship has taken a very sudden admiration for Mr. de 
rOrge's carving. You used to like mine once." 

" You are very skilful ; but to-day, if you will allow me, I will 
partake of something a little simpler." 

The Frenchman helped ; and, being so happy, in cors, spilt 
the gravy. A great blob of brown sos spurted on to master's 
chick, and myandrewd down his shert collar and virging- white 
weskit. 

"Confound you !" says he, "M. de I'Orge, you have done this on 
purpose." And down went his knife and fork, over went his tumbler 
of wine, a deal of it into poar Miss Griffinses lap, who looked fritened 
and ready to cry. 

My lady bust into a fit of laffin, peel upon peel, as if it was the 
best joak in the world. De I'Orge giggled and grin'd too. " Pardong," 
says he ; " meal pardong, mong share munseer." ^ And he looked as 
if he would have done it again for a penny. 

The little Frenchman was quite in extasis ; he found himself all 
of a suddn at the verj'- top of the trea ; and the laff for oust turned 
against his rivle : he actialy had the ordassaty to propose to my lady 
in English to take a glass of wine. 

" Veal you," says he, in his jargin, " take a glas of Mad^re viz 
me, mi ladi ? " And he looked round, as if he'd igsackly hit the 
English manner and pronunciation. 

"With the greatest pleasure," says Lady G. most graciously 
nodding at him, and gazing at him as she drank up the wine. 
She'd refused master before, and this didn't increase his good- 
humer. 

Well, they went on, master snarling, snapping, and swearing, 
making himself, I must confess, as much of a blaggard as any I 
ever see; and my lady employing her time betwigst him and the 
shevalliay, doing every think to irritate master, and flatter the 
Frenchmn. Desert came: and by this time. Miss was stock-still 
with fright, the chevaleer half tipsy with pleasure and gratafied 
vannaty, my lady puffickly raygent with smiles and master bloo 
with rage. 

"Mr. Deuceace," says my lady, in a most winning voice, after 

' In the long dialogues, we have generally ventured to change the peculiar 
spelling of our friend Mr. Yellowplush. 
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a little chaffing (in which she only worked him up moar and 
moar), "may I trouble you for a few of those grapes? they look 
delicious." 

For answer, master seas'd hold of the grayp dish, and sent it 
sliding down the table to De I'Orge ; upsetting, in his way, fruit- 
plates, glasses, dickanters, and Heaven knows what. 

" Monsieur de I'Orge," says he, shouting out at the top of his 
voice, "have the goodness to help Lady Griffin. She wanted my 
grapes long ago, and has found out they are sour ! " 



There was a dead paws of a moment or so. 



" Ah ! " says my lady, " vous osez m'insulter, devant mes gens, dans 
ma propre maison — o'est par trop fort, monsieur." And up she got, 
and flung out of the room. Miss followed her, screeching out, 
" Mamma — for God's sake — Lady Griffin ! " and here the door 
slammed on the pair. 

Her ladyship did very well to speak French. De I'Orge would not 
have understood her else ; as it was he heard quite enough ; and as 
the door clikt too, in the presents of me, and Messeers Mortimer 
and Fitzclarence, the family footmen, he walks round to my master, 
and hits him a slap on the face, and says, " Prends 9a, menteur et 
l§,che!" which means, "Take that, you liar and coward !" — ^rayther 
strong igspreshns for one genlmn to use to another. 

Master staggered back and looked bewildered ; and then he gave 
a kind of a scream, and then he made a run at the Frenchman, 
and then me and Mortimer flung ourselves upon him, whilst Fitz- 
clarence embraced the shevalliay, 

" A domain ! " says he, clinching his little fist, and walking away 
not very sorry to git off. 

When he was fairly down stares, we let go of master : who swallowed 
a goblit of water, and then pawsing a little and pulling out his pus, 
he presented to Messeers Mortimer and Fitzclarence a luydor each. 
" I will give you five more to-morrow," says he, " if you will promise 
to keep this secrit." 

And then he walked in to the ladies. " If you knew," says he, 
going up to Lady Griffin, and speaking very slow (in cors we were 
all at the keyhole), " the pain I have endured in the last minute, 
in consequence of the rudeness and insolence of which I have been 
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guilty to your ladyship, you would think my own remorse was 
punishment sufficient, and would grant me pardon." 

My lady bowed, and said she didn't wish for explanations. Mr. 
Deuceace was her daughter's guest, and not hers ; but she certainly 
would never demean herself by sitting again at table with him. And 
so saying, out she boltid again. 

"Oh! Algernon! Algernon!" says Miss, in teers, "what is this 
dreadful mystery — ^these fearful shocking quarrels ? TeU me, has 
anything happened ? Where, where is the chevalier ? " 

Master smiled and said, " Be under no alarm, my sweetest Matilda. 
De I'Orge did not understand a word of the dispute ; he was too 
much in love, for that. He is but gone away for half an hour, I 
believe ; and will return to coffee." 

I knew what master's game was, for if Miss had got a hinkling 
of the quarrel betwigst him and the Frenchman, we should have 
had her screeming at the Hotel Mirabeu, and the juice and all 
to pay. He only stopt for a few minnits and cumfitted her, and 
then drove off to his friend. Captain BuUseye, of the Rifles ; with 
whom, I spose, he talked over this unplesnt bisniss. We fownd, 
at our hotel, a note from De I'Orge, saying where his secknd was 
to be seen. 

Two mornings after there was a parrowgraf in Gallynanny' s 
Messinger which I beg leaf to transcribe : — 



" Fearful duel, — Yesterday morning, at sLx o'clock, a meeting took place, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, between the Hon. A. P. D — ce — ce, a younger son of the Earl 

of Or — bs, and the Chevalier de I'O . The chevalier was attended by Major 

de M , of the Royal Guard, and the Hon. Mr. D by Captain B — Us — ye, 

of the British Rifle Corps. As far as we have been able to learn the particulars 
of this deplorable affair, the dispute originated in the house of a lovely lady (one 
of the most brilliant ornaments of our embassy), and the duel took place on the 
morning ensuing. 

"The chevalier (the challenged party, and the most accomplished amateur 
swordsman in Paris) waived hia right of choosing the weapons, and the combat 
took place with pistols, 

" The combatants were placed at forty paces, with directions to advance to 
a barrier which separated them only eight paces. Each was furnished with two 

pistols. Monsieur de I'O fired almost immediately, and the ball took efi'ect 

in the left wrist of his antagonist, who dropped the pistol which he held in that 
hand. He fired, however, directly with his right, and the chevalier fell to the 
ground, we fear mortally wounded. A ball has entered above his hip-joint, 
and there is very little hope that he can recover. 

" We have heard that the cause of this desperate duel was a blow which the 
chevalier ventured to give to the Hon. Mr. D. If so, there is some reason for 
the imusual and determined manner in which the duel was fought. 
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" Mr. Deu — a — e returned to hia hotel ; whither his excellent father, the Right 
Hon. Earl of Cr — bs, immediately hastened on hearing of the sad news, and is 
now bestowing on his son the most aifectionate parental attention. The news 
only reached his lordship yesterday at noon, while at breakfast with his Excellency 
Lord Bobtail, our ambassador. The noble earl fainted on receiving the intel- 
ligence ; but in spite of the shock to his own nerves and health, persisted in 
passing last night by the couch of his son." 

And so he did. " This is a sad business, Charles," says my lord to 
me, after seeing his son, and setting himself down in our salong. 
" Have you any segars in the house ? And, hark ye, send me up a 
bottle of wine and some luncheon. I can certainly not leave the 
neighbourhood of my dear boy." 
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Chapter VII. 



THE CONSQUINSIES. 



HE shevalliay did not 
die, for the ball came 
out of its own accord, 
in the midst of a 
violent fever and in- 
.flamayshn which was 
brot on by the wound. 
He was kept in bed 
for 6 weeks though, 
and did not recover for 
a long time after. 

As for master, his lot, 

I'm sorry to say, was 

wuss than that of his 

advisary. Inflammation 

came on too; and, to 

make an ugly story 

short, they were obliged 

to take off his hand at 

the rist. 

He bore it, in cors, like a Trojin, and in a month he too was well, 

and hia wound heel'd ; but I never see a man look so like a devvle 

as he used sometimes, when he looked down at the stump ! 

To be sure, in Miss Griffinses eyes, this only indeerd him the mor. 
She sent twenty noats a day to ask for him, calling him her beloved, 
her unfortunat, her hero, her wictim, and I dono what. I've kep 
som of the noats as I tell you, and curiously sentimentle they are, 
beating the Sorrows of MacWhirter all to nothing. 

Old Crabs used to come offen, and consumed a power of wine and 
seagars at our house. I bleave he was at Paris because there was 
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an exycution in his own house in England ; and his son was a sure 
find (as they say) during his illness, and couldn't deny himself to the 
old genlmn. His eveninx my lord spent reglar at Lady GriflSn's; 
where, as master was ill, I didn't go any more now, and where the 
shevaJier wasn't there to disturb him. 

"You see how that woman hates you, Deuceace," says my lord, 
one day, in a fit of cander, after they had been talking about Lady 
Griffin : " she has imt done with you yet, I tell you fairly." 

" Curse her," says master, in a fury, lifting up his maim'd arm — 
"curse her! but I will be even with her one day. I am sure of 
Matilda : I took care to put that beyond the reach of a failure. The 
girl must marry me, for her own sake." 

" For her own sake I ho ! Good, good ! " My lord lifted his i's, 
and said gravely, " I understand, my dear boy : it is an excellent plan." 

" Well," says master, grinning fearcely and knowingly at his exlent 
old father, " as the girl is safe, what harm can I fear from the fiend 
of a step-mother ? " 

My lord only gev a long whizzle, and, soon after, taking up his hat, 
walked off. I saw him sawnter down the Plas Vandome, and go in 
quite calmly to the old door of Lady Griffinses hotel. Bless his old 
face ! such a puffickly good-natured, kind-hearted, merry, selfish old 
scoundrel, I never shall see again. 

His lordship was quite right in saying to master that " Lady Griffin 
hadn't done with him." No moar she had. But she never would 
have thought of the nex game she was going to play, if somebody 
hadn't put her up to it. Who did? If you red the above passidge, 
and saw how a venrabble old genlmn took his hat, and sauntered 
down the Plas Vandome (looking hard and kind at all the nussary- 
maids — huns they call them in France — in the way), I leave you 
to guess who was the author of the nex soheam : a woman, suttnly, 
never would have pitcht on it. 

In the fuss payper which I wrote concerning Mr. Deuceace's 
adventers, and his kind behayviour to Messrs. Dawkins and Blewitt, 
I had the honour of laying before the public a skidewl of my master's 
detts, in witch was the following itim : 

" Bills of xchange and I.O.U.'s, 4963?. Os. Od." 

The I.O.U.se were trifling, say a thowsnd pound. The bills 
amountid to four thowsnd moar. 

Now, the lor is in France, that if a genlmn gives these in England, 
and a French genlmn gits them in any way, he can pursew the 

M 
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Englishman who has drawn them, even though he should be in 
France. Master did not know this fact — ^labouring under a very 
common mistak, that, when onst out of England, he might wissle 
at all the debts he left behind him. 

My Lady Griffin sent over to her shssators in London, who made 
arrangemints with the persons who possest the fine collection of orto- 
grafs on stampt paper which master had left behind him ; and they 
were glad enuff to take any opportunity of getting back their money. 

One fine morning, as I was looking about in the court-yard of our 
hotel, talking to the servant-gals, as was my reglar custom, in order 
to improve myself in the French languidge, one of them comes up 
to me and says, " Tenez, Monsieur Charles, down below in the office 
there is a bailiff, with a couple of gendarmes, who is asking for your 
master — a-t-il des dettes par hasard ? " 

I was struck all of a heap — the truth flasht on my mind's hi, 
" Toinette," says I, for that was the gal's name — " Toinette," says I, 
giving her a kiss, "keep them for two minnits, as you valyou my 
affeckshn ; " and then I gave her another kiss, and ran up stares to 
our chambers. Master had now pretty weU recovered of his wound, 
and was aloud to drive abowt : it was lucky for him that he had the 
strength to move. " Sir, sir," says I, " the bailiffs are after you, 
and you must run for your life." 

" Bailiffs ? " says he : " nonsense ! I don't, thank Heaven, owe 
a shilling to any man." 

" Stuff, sir," says I, forgetting my respeck ; " don't you owe money 
in England ? I tell you the bailiffs are here, and will be on you 
in a moment." 

As I spoke, cling cling, ling ling, goes the bell of the anty^ 
shamber, and there they were sure enough ! 

What was to be done ? Quick as litening, I throws off my livry 
coat, claps my goold lace hat on master's head, and makes him put 
on my livry. Then I wraps myself up in his dressing-gown, and 
JoUing down on the sofa, bids him open the dor. 

There they were — the bailiff — two jondarms with him — Toinette, 
and an old waiter. When Tpinette sees master, she smiles, and 
says : " Dis done, Charles ! oil est done ton maitre ? Chez lui, 
n'est-ce pas? C'est le jeune homme k monsieur," says she, curtsying 
to the bailiff. 

The old waiter was just a-going to blurt out, " Mais ce n'est pas ! " 
when Toinette stops him, and says, " Laissez done passer ces messieurs, 
vieux b^te ; " and in they walk, the 2 jon d'arms taking their post 
in the hall. 
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Master throws open the salong doar very gravely, and touching my 
hat says, " Have you any orders about the cab, sir ? " 

" Why, no, Chawls," says I ; " I shan't drive out to-day." 

The old bailiff grinned, for he understood English (having had 
plenty of English customers), and says in French, as master goes 
out, "I think, sir, you had better let your servant get a coach, for 
I am under the painful necessity of arresting you, au nom de la loi, 
for the sum of ninety-eight thousand seven hundred francs, owed by 
you to the Sieur Jacques Fran9ois Lebrun, of Paris ; " and he pulls 
out a number of bills, with master's acceptances on them sure enough. 

" Take a chair, sir," says I ; and down he sits ; and I began to 
chaff him, as well as I could, about the weather, my illness, my sad 
axdent, having lost one of my hands, which was stuck into my busum, 
and so on. 

At last after a minnit or two, I could contane no longer, and bust 
out in a horse laff. 

The old fellow turned quite pail, and began to suspect somethink. 
" Hola ! " says he ; " gendarmes ! k moi ! a moi ! Je suis flou4, vol4," 
which means, in English, that he was reglar sold. 

The jondarmes jumped into the room, and so did Toinette and the 
waiter. Grasefly rising from my arm-chare, I took my hand from 
my dressing-gownd, and, flinging it open, stuck up on the chair one 
of the neatest legs ever seen. 

I then pinted myjestickly — to what do you think ? — to my PLCJSH 
TITES ! those sellabrated inigspressables which have rendered me 
famous in Yourope. 

Taking the hint, the jondarmes and the servnts rord out lafiSng ; 
and so did Charles Yellowplush, Esquire, I can tell you. Old 
Grippard the bailiff looked as if he would faint in his chare. 

I heard a kab galloping like mad out of the hotel-gate, and 
knew then that my master was safe. 
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Chapter VIII. 



THE END OF MR. DEUCEACE'S HISTORY. — LIMBO, 




Y tail is droring rabidly 
to a close : my suvvice 
with Mr. Deuceace didn't 
continyou very long after 
the last chapter, in which 
I described my admiral 
strattyjam, and my sing- 
lar self-devocean. There's 
very few servnts, I can 
tell you, who'd have 
thought of such a con- 
trivance, and very few 
moar would have eggsy- 
cuted it when thought of. 
But, after all, beyond 
the trifling advantich to 
myself in selling master's 
roab de sham, which you, 
gentle reader, may re- 
member I wear, and in dixcovering a fipun note in one of the 
pockets, — beyond this, I say, there was to poar master very little 
advantich in what had been done. It's true he had escaped. Very 
good. But Frans is not like Great Brittin ; a man in a livry 
coat, with 1 arm, is pretty easly known, and caught, too, as I can 
tell you 

Such was the case with master. He coodn leave Paris, moarover, 
if he would. What was to become, in that case, of his bride — his 
unchbacked hairis ? He knew that young lady's temprimong (as the 
Parishers say) too well to let her long out of his site. She had nine 
thousand a yer. She'd been in love a duzn times befor, and mite 
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be agin. The Honrabble Algernon Deuceace waa a little too wide 
awake to trust much to the constnsy of so very inflammable a young 
creacher. Heavn bless us, it was a marycle she wasn't earliet 
married ! I do bleave (from suttn seans that past betwigst us) that 
she'd have married me, if she hadn't been sejuiced by the supearor 
rank and indianuity of the genlmn in whose survace I was. 

Well, to use a commin igspreshn, the beaks were after him. How 
was he to manitchi He coodn get away from his debts, and he 
wooden quit the fare objict of his affeckshns. He was ableejd, 
then, as the French say, to lie perdew, — going out at night, like 
a howl out of a hivy-bush, and returning in the daytime to his 
roast. For its a maxum in France (and I wood it were followed 
in Ingland), that after dark no man is lible for his detts; and in 
any of the royal gardens — the Twillaries, the Pally Roil, or the 
Lucksimbug, for example — a man may wander from sunrise to 
evening, and hear nothing of the ejus dunns : they an't admitted 
into these places of pubHc enjyment and rondyvoo any more than 
dogs; the centuries at the garden-gate having orders to shuit 
all such. 

Master, then, was in this uncomfrable situation — neither liking to 
go nor to stay ! peeping out at nights to have an interview with 
his miss; ableagd to shuffle off her repeated questions as to the 
reason of all this disgeise, and to talk of his two thowsnd a year jest 
as if he had it and didn't owe a shilling in the world. 

Of course, now, he began to grow mighty eager for the marritch. 

He roat as many noats as she had done befor ; swoar against delay 
and cerymony ; talked of the pleasures of Hyming, the ardship that 
the ardor of two arts should be allowed to igspire, the folly of waiting 
for the consent of Lady Griffin. She was but a step-mother, and 
an unkind one. Miss was (he said) a major, might marry whom she 
liked ; and suttnly had paid Lady G. quite as much attention as she 
ought, by paying her the compliment to ask her at all. 

And so they went on. The curious thing was, that when master 
was pressed about his cause for not coming out till night-time, he 
was misterus ; and Miss Griffin, when asked why she wooden marry, 
igsprest, or rather, didn't igspress, a simlar secrasy. Wasn't it 
bard ? the cup seemed to be at the lip of both of 'em, and yet 
somehow, they could not manitch to take a drink. 

But one morning, in reply to a most desprat epistol wrote by 
my master over night, Deuceace, delighted, gits an answer from 
his seal's beluffd, which ran thus : — 
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MISS GRIFFIN TO THE HON. A. P. DEUCEACE. 

" Dearest, — You say you would share a cottage witli me ; there is no need, 
luckily, for that ! You plead the sad sinking of your spirits at our delayed 
union. Beloved, do you think my heart rejoices at our separation? You bid 
me disregard the refusal of Lady Griffin, and tell me that I owe her no further 
duty. 

"Adored Algernon ! I can refuse you no more. I was willing not to lose a 
single chance of reconciliation with this unnatural stepmother. Respect for the 
memory of my sainted father bid me do all in my power to gain her consent to 
my union with you ; nay, shaU I own it 1 prudence dictated the measure ; for to 
whom should she leave the share of money accorded to her by my father's will 
bat to my father's child 1 

" But there are bounds beyond which no forbearance can go ; and, thank 
Heaven, we have no need of looking to Lady Griffin for sordid wealth : we 
have a competency without her. Is it not so, dearest Algernon ? 

" Be it as you wish then, dearest, bravest, and best. Your poor Matilda has 
yielded to you her heart long ago ; she has no longer need to keep back her 
name. Name the hour, and I will delay no more ; but seek for refuge in your 
arms from the contumely and insult which meet me ever here. 

" Matilda. 

" P.S. Oh, Algernon ! if you did but know what a noble part your dear father 
has acted throughout, in doing his best endeavours to further our plans, and to 
soften Lady Griffin 1 It is not his fault that she is inexorable as she is. I send 
you a note sent by her to Lord Crabs ; we wiE laugh at it soon, n'est-ce-pas 1 " 



IL 

"Mt Lord, — In reply to your demand for Miss Griffin's hand, in favour of 
your son, Mr. Algernon Deuceace, I can only repeat what I before have been 
under the necessity of stating to you, — ^that I do not believe a union with a 
person of Mr. Deuceace's character would conduce to my stepdaughter's happiness, 
and therefore refuse my consent. I will beg you to communicate the contents of 
this note to Mr. Deuceace ; and implore you no more to touch upon a subject 
which you mustbe aware is deeply painful to me. 

" I remain your lordship's most humble servant, 

" L. E. Griffin. 

" The Eight Son. the Barl of Crabs." 

" Hang her ladyship ! " says my master, " what care I for it ? " 
As for the old lord who'd been so afishous in his kindness and 
advice, master recknsiled that pretty well, with thinking that his 
lordship knew he was going to marry ten thousand a year, and 
igspected to get some share of it; for he roat back the following 
letter to his father, as well as a flaming one to Miss : 
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" Thank you, my dear father, for your kindness in tliat awkward business. 
You know tow painfully I am situated just now, and can pretty well guess both 
the causes of my disquiet. A marriage with my beloved Matilda will make 
me the happiest of men. The dear girl consents, and laughs at the foolish 
pretensions of her mother-in-law. To tell you the truth, I wonder she yielded 
to them so long. Carry your kindness a step further, and find for us a parson, 
a licence, and make us two into one. We are both major, you know ; so that 
the ceremony of a guardian's consent is unnecessary. 

" Your affectionate 

"Algernon Dbocbace. 

" How I regret that difference between us some time back 1 Matters are 
changed now, and shall be more still after the marriage." 

I knew what my master meant, — that he would give the old lord 
the money after he was married: and as it was probble that Miss 
would see the letter he roat, he made it such as not to let her see 
two clearly into his present uncomfrable situation. 

I took this letter along with the tender one for Miss, reading 
both of 'em, in course, by the way. Miss, on getting hers gave an 
inegspressible look with the white of her i's, kist the letter, and prest 
it to her busm. Lord Crabs read his quite calm, and then they fell 
a-talking together; and told me to wait a while, and I should git 
an anser. 

After a deal of counseltation, my lord brought out a card, and there 
was simply written on it, 



To-morrow, ai the Ambassador's, at Twelve. 



" Carry that back to your master, Chawls," says he, " and bid him 
not to fail." 

You may be sure I stept back to him pretty quick, and gave him 
the card and the messinge. Master looked sattasfied with both ; but 
suttnly not over happy ; no man is the day before his marridge ; 
much more his marridge with a hump-back, Harriss though she be. 

Well, as he was a-going to depart this bachelor life, he did what 
every man in such suckmstances ought to do j he made his will, — 
that is, he made a dispasition of his property, and wrote letters to 
his creditors telling them of his lucky chance; and that after his 
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marridge he would sutnly pay them every stiver. Before, they must 
know his povvaty well enough to be sure that paymint was out 
of the question. 

To do him justas, he seam'd to be inclined to do the thing 
that was right, now that it didn't put him to any inkinvenients 
to do so. 

" Chawls," says he, handing me over a tenpun-note, " here's your 
wagis, and thank you for getting me out of the scrape with the 
bailiffs : when we are married, you shall be my valet out of Hv'ry, and 
I'll treble your salary." 

His vallit ! praps his butler ! Yes, thought I, here's a chance— a 
vallit to ten thousand a year. Nothing to do but to shave him, and 
read his notes, and let my whiskers grow; to dress in spick and span 
black, and a clean shut per day; muffings every night in the house- 
keeper's room; the pick of the gals in the servants' hall; a chap to 
clean my boots for me, and my master's opera bone reglar once a 
week. I knew what a vallit was as well as any genlmn in service ; 
and this I can tell you, he's genrally a hapier, idler, handsomer, mor 
genlmnly man than his master. He has more money to spend, for 
genlmn will leave their silver in their waiscoat pockets ; more suxess 
among the gals; as good dinners, and as good wine— that is, if he's 
friends with the butler : and friends in corse they will be if they 
know which way their interest lies. 

But these are only cassels in the air, what the French call shutter 
d'EspuTig. It wasn't roat in the book of fate that I was to be Mr. 
Deuceace's vallit. 

Days will pass at last — even days befor a wedding, (the longist and 
unpleasantist day in the whole of a man's life, I can tell you, excep, 
may be, the day before his hanging) ; and at length Aroarer dawned 
on the suspicious morning which was to unite in the bonds of Hyming 
the Honrable Algernon Percy Deuceace, Exquire, and Miss Matilda 
Griffin. My master's wardrobe wasn't so rich as it had been ; for he'd 
left the whole of his nicknax and trumpry of dressing-cases and rob 
dy shams, his bewtifle museum of varnised boots, his curous colleck- 
shn of Stulz and Staub coats, when he had been ableaged to quit 
so sudnly our pore dear lodingx at the H6tel Mirabew ; and being 
incog at a friend's house, ad contentid himself with ordring a coople 
of shoots of cloves from a common tailor, with a suffishnt quantaty 
of Jinning. 

Well, he put on the best of his coats — a blue ; and I thought it my 
duty to ask him whether he'd want his frock again : he was good- 
natured and said, " Take it and be hanged to you." Half-past eleven 
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o'clock came, and I was sent to look out at the door, if there were 
any suspicious charicters (a precious good nose I have to find a bailiff 
out I can tell you, and an i which will almost see one round a corner) ; 
and presenly a very modest green glass-coach droave up, and in 
master stept. I didn't, in corse, appear on the box ; because, being 
known, my appearints might have compromised master. But I took 
a short cut, and walked as quick as posbil down to the Eue de Fo- 
bourg St. Honore, where his exlnsy the English ambasdor lives, and 
where marridges are always performed betwigst English folk at Paris. 



There is, almost nex door to the ambasdor's hotel, another hotel, 
of that lo kind which the French call cabbyrays, or wine-houses ; and 
jest as master's green glass-coach pulled up, another coach drove oif, 
out of which came two ladies, whom I knew pretty well, — suffiz, that 
one had a humpback, and the ingenious reader will know why she 
came there ; the other was poor Miss Kicksey, who came to see her 
turned off. 

Well, master's glass-coach droav up, jest as I got within a few 
yards of the door ; our carridge, I say, droav up, and stopt. Down 
gits coachmin to open the door, and up comes I to give Mr. Deuceace 
an arm, when — out of the cabaray shoot four fellows, and draw up 
betwigst the coach and embassy-doar ; two other chaps go to the 
other doar of the carridge, and, opening it, one says — " Kendez-vous, 
M. Deuceace ! Je vous arr^te au nom de la loi ! " (which means, 
" Get out of that, Mr. D. ; you are nabbed, and no mistake.") Master 
turned gashly pail, and sprung to the other side of the coach, as if 
a serpint had stung him. He flung open the door, and was for 
making off that way ; but he saw the four chaps standing betwigst 
libbarty and him. He slams down the front window, and screams 
out, " Fouettez, cocher 1 " (which means, " Go it, coachmin ! ") in a 
despert loud voice ; but coachmin wooden go it, and besides was 
off his box. 

The long and short of the matter was, that jest as I came up to 
the door two of the bums jumped into the carridge. I saw all ; I 
knew my duty, and so very mornfly I got up behind. 

" Tiens," says one of the chaps in the street ; " c'est ce dr6Ie qui 
nous a flou^ I'autre jour." I knew 'em, but was too melumcolly 
to smile. 

" Oil irons-nous done ? " says coachmin to the genlmn who had 
got inside. 

N 
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A deep woice from the intearor shouted out, in reply to the 
TOachmin, " A Sainte PjSlagie." 



And now, praps, I ot to dixcribe to you the humours of the prizn 
of Sainte Pelagie, which is the French for Float, or Queen's Bentch : 
but on this subject I'm rather shy of writing, partly because the 
admiral Boz has, in the history of Mr. Pickwick, made such a dixcrip- 
shun of a prizn, that mine wooden read very amyousingly afterwids ; 
and, also, because, to tell you the truth, I didn't stay long in it, being 
not in a humer to waist my igsistance by passing away the ears of my 
youth in such a dull place. 

My fust errint now was, as you may phansy, to carry a noat from 
master to his destined bride. The poar thing was sadly taken aback, 
as I can tell you, when she found, after remaining two hours at the 
Embassy, that her husband didn't make his appearance. And so, 
after staying on and on, and yet seeing no husband, she was forsed 
at last to trudge dishconslit home, where I was already waiting for 
her with a letter from my master. 

There was no use now denying the fact of his arrest, and so he 
confest it at onst ; but he made a cock-and-bull story of treachery of 
a friend, infimous fodgery, and Heaven knows what. However, it 
didn't matter much ; if he had told her that he had been betrayed 
by the man in the moon, she would have bleavd him. 

Lady Griffin never used to appear now at any of my visits. She 
kep one drawing-room, and Miss dined and lived alone in another ; 
they quarld so much that praps it was best they should live apart ; 
only my Lord Crabs used to see both, comforting each with that 
winning and innsnt way he had. He came in as Miss, in tears, 
was lisning to my account of master's seazure, and hoping that the 
prisn wasn't a horrid place, with a nasty horrid dunjeon, and a 
dreadfle jailer, and nasty horrid bread and water. Law bless us ! she 
had borrod her ideers from the novvles she had been reading ! 

"0 my lord, my lord," says she, "have you heard this fatal 
story ? " 

" Dearest Matilda, what ? For Heaven's sake, you alarm me ! 
What — yes — no — is it — no, it can't be ! Speak ! " says my lord, 
seizing me by the choler of my coat. "What has happened to 
my boy ? " 

" Please you, my lord," says I, " he's at this moment in prisn, no 
wuss, — having been incarserated about two hours ago." 

" In prison ! Algernon in prison ! 'tis impossible ! Imprisoned, 
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for what sum ? Mention it, and I will pay to the utmost farthing 
in my power." 

''I'm sure your lordship is very kind," says I (recklecting the 
sean betwigst him and master, whom he wanted to diddil out of a 
thowsand lb.) ; " and you'll be happy to hear he's only in for a trifle. 
Five thousand pound is, I think, pretty near the mark." 

" Five* thousand pounds ! — confusion ! " says my lord, clasping his 
hands, and looking up to heaven, " and I have not five hundred ! 
Dearest Matilda, how shall we help him ? " 

"Alas, my lord, I have but three guineas, and you know how 

Lady Grifiin has the " 

' " Yes, my sweet child, I know what you would say ; but be of good 
cheer — Algernon, you know, has ample funds of his own." 

Thinking my lord meant Dawkins' five thousand, of which, to be 
sure, a good lump was left, I held my tung ; but I cooden help 
wondering at Lord Crabs' igstream compashn for his son, and Miss, 
with her 10,000^. a year, having only 3 guineas in her pockit, 

I took home (bless us, what a home !) a long and very inflamable 
letter from Miss, in which she dixscribed her own sorror at the dis- 
appointment ; swoar she lov'd him only the moar for his misfortns ; 
made light of them ; as a pusson for a paltry sum of five thousand 
pound ought never to be cast down, 'specially as he had a certain 
independence in view ; and vowed that nothing, nothing, should ever 
injuice her to part from him, etsettler, etsettler. 

I told master of the conversation which had past betwigst me and 
my lord, and of his handsome offers, and his borrow at hearing of 
his son's being taken ; and likewise mentioned how strange it was 
that Miss should only have 3 guineas, and with such a fortn : bless 
us, I should have thot that she would always have carried a hundred 
thowsnd lb. in her pockit ! 

At this master only said Pshaw ! But the rest of the story about 
his father seemed to dixquiet him a good deal, and he made me 
repeat it over again. 

He walked up and down the room agytated, and it seam'd as if 
a new lite was breaking in upon him. 

" Chawls," says he, " did you observe — did Miss — did my father 
seem particularly intimate with Miss Griffin ? " 
" How do you mean, sir ? " says I. 
" Did Lord Crabs appear very fond of Miss Griffin ? " 
" He was suttnly very kind to her." 

" Come, sir, speak at once : did Miss Griffin seem very fond of 
his lordship ? " 
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" Why, to tell the truth, sir, I must say she seemed very foud of 
him." 

" What did he call her ? " 

" He called her his dearest gal." 

" Did he take her hand ? " 

" Yes, and he — " 

" And he what ? " 

" He kist her, and told her not to be so wery downhearted about 
the misfortn which had hapnd to you." 

" I have it now ! " says he, clinching his fist, and growing gashly 
pail — " I have it now — the infernal old hoary scoundrel ! the wicked, 
unnatural wretch ! He would take her from me 1 " And he poured 
out a volley of oaves which are impossbill to be repeatid here. 

I thot as much long ago : and when my lord kem with his vizits 
so pretious affeckshnt at my Lady Griflfinses, I expected some such 
game was in the wind. Indeed, I'd heard a somethink of it from 
the Griffinses servnts, that my lord was mighty tender with the 
ladies. 

One thing, however, was evident to a man 'of his intleckshal 
capassaties ; he must either marry the gal at onst, or he stood very 
small chance of having her. He must get out of limbo immediantly, 
or his respectid father might be stepping into his vaykint shoes. 
Oh ! he saw it all now — the fust attempt at arest, the marridge fixt 
at 12 o'clock, and the bayliffs fixt to come and intarup the marridge ! 
— the jewel, praps, betwigst him and De I'Orge ; but no, it was the 
woman who did that — a man don't deal such fowl blows, igspecially 
a father to his son : a woman may, poar thing ! — she's no other means 
of reventch, and is used to fight with underhand wepns all her life 
through. 

Well, whatever the pint might be, this Deuceace saw pretty clear 
that he'd been beat by his father at his own game — a trappset for 
him onst, which had been defitted by my presnts of mind — another 
trap set afterwids, in which my lord had been suxesfle. Now, my 
lord, roag as he was, was much too good-natured to do an unkind 
ackshn, mearly for the sake of doing it. He'd got to that pich that 
he didn't mind injaries — they, were all fair play to him — he gave 
'em, and reseav'd them, without a thought of mallis. If he wanted 
to injer his son, it was to benefick himself And how was this to be 
done ? By getting the hairiss to himself, to be sure. The Honrabble 
Mr. D. didn't say so ; but I knew his feelinx well enough — he 
regretted that he had not given the old genlmn the money he 
askt for. 
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Poar fello ! he thought he had hit it ; but he was wide of the mark 
after all. 

Well, but what was to be done ? It was clear that he must marry 
the gal at any rate — cootky coot, as the French say : that is, marry her, 
and hang the igspence. 

To do so he must first git out of prisn — to get out of prisn he must 
pay his debts — and to pay his debts, he must give every shilling he 
was worth. Never mind : four thousand pound is a small stak to a 
reglar gambler, igspecially when he must play it, or rot for life in prisn ; 
and when, if he plays it well, it will give him ten thousand a year. 

So, seeing there was no help for it, he maid up his mind, and 
accordingly wrote the foUying letter to Miss Griffin : — 

"My Adored Matilda, — Your letter has indeed been a comfort to a poor 
fellow, who had hoped that this night would have been the most blessed in his 
life, and now finds himself condemned to spend it within a prison waU ! You 
know the accursed conspiracy which has brought these liabilities upon me, and 
the foolish friendship which has cost me so much. But what matters ! We have, 
as you say, enough, even though I must pay this shameful demand upon me ; 
and five thousand pounds are as nothing, compared to the happiness which I lose 
in being separated a night from thee ! Courage, however ! If I make a sacrifice 
it is for you ; and I were heartless indeed if I allowed my own losses to balance 
for a moment against your happiness. 

"Is it not so, beloved one ? Is not your happiness bound up with mine, in 
a union with me ? I am proud to think so — proud, too, to offer such a humble 
proof as this of the depth and purity of my affection. 

" Tell me that you will still be mine ; tell me that you will be mine to-morrow ; 
and to-morrow these vile chains shall be removed, and I will be free once more — 
or if bound, only bound to you ! My adorable Matilda ! my betrothed bride ! 
write to me ere the evening closes, for I shall never be able to shut my eyes in 
slumber upon my prison couch, until they have been first blessed by the sight , 
of a few words from thee ! Write to me, love ! write to me ! I languish for the 
reply which is to make or mar me for ever. 

" Your affectionate 

« A. P. D." 



Having polisht off this epistol, master intrustid it to me to carry, 
and bade me at the same time to try and give it into Miss Griffin's 
hand alone. I ran with it to Lady Giiffinses. I found Miss, as I 
desired, in sollatary condition ; and I presented her with master's 
pafewmed Billy. 

She read it, and the number of size to which she give vint, and 
the tears which she shed, beggar digscription. She wep and sighed 
until I thought she would bust. She even claspt my hand in her's, 
and said, " Charles ! is he very, very miserable ? " 
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" He is, ma'am," says I ; " very miserable indeed — nobody, upon 
my bonour, could be miserablerer." 

On bearing tbig petbetic remark, her mind was made up at onst : 
and sitting down to ber eskrewtaw, sbe immediantly ableaged master 
witb an answer. Here it is in black and white : 



" My prisoned bird shall pine no more, but fly home to its nest in these arms ! 
Adored Algernon, I will meet thee to-morrow, at the same place, at the same 
hour. Then, then, it will be impossible for aught but death to divide us. 

"M. G." 



This kind of flumry style comes, you see, of reading novvles, and 
cultivating littery purshuits in a small way. How much better is 
it to be puffickly ignorant of the hart of writing, and to trust to the 
writing of the heart. This is my style : artyfiz I despise, and trust 
compleatly to natur : but revnong a no mootong, as our Continential 
friends remark : to that nice white sheep, Algernon Percy Deuceace, 
Exquire ; that wenrabble old ram, my Lord Crabs his father : and 
that tender and dellygit young lamb. Miss Matilda Griffin. 

She had just foalded up into its proper triangular shape the noat 
transcribed abuff, and I was just on the point of saying, according 
to my master's orders, " Miss, if you please, the Honrabble Mr. 
Deuceace would be very much ableaged to you to keep the seminary 

which is to take place to-morrow a profound se ," when my 

master's father entered, and I fell back to the door. Miss, without a 
word, rusht into his arms, burst into teers agin, as was her reglar way 
(it must be confest she was of a very mist constitution), aod showing 
to him his son's note, cried, "Look, my'dear lord, how nobly your 
Algernon, our Algernon, writes to me. Who can doubt, after this, 
of the purity of his matchless affection ? " 

My lord took the letter, read it, seamed a good deal amyoused, 
and returning it to its owner, said, very much to my surprise, 
" My dear Miss Griffin, he certainly does seem in earnest ; and if 
you choose to make this match without the consent of your mother- 
in-law, you know the consequences, and are of course your own 
mistress.'' 

" Consequences ! — for shame, my lord ! A little money, more or 
less, what matters it to two hearts like ours ? " 

" Hearts are very pretty things, my sweet young lady, but Three- 
per-Cents. are better." 

" Nay, have we not an ample income of our own, without the aid 
of Lady Griffin ? " 
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My lord shrugged his shoulders. "Be it so, my love," says he. 
" I'm sure I can have no other reason to prevent a union which is 
founded upon such disinterested affection." 

And here the conversation dropt. Miss retired, clasping her hands, 
and making play with the whites of her i's. My lord began trotting 
up and down the room, with his fat hands stuck in his britchis pockits, 
his countnince lighted up with igstream joy, and singing, to my 
inordnit igstonishment : 

" See the conquering hero comes ! 
Tiddy diddy doll— tiddy doll, doll, doU." 

He began singing this song, and tearing up and down the room 
like mad. I stood amazd — a new light broke in upon me. He 
wasn't going, then, to make love to Miss Griffin ! Master might 
marry her ! Had she not got the for ? 

I say, I was just standing stock still, my eyes fixt, my hands- 
puppindicklar, my mouf wide open, and these igstrordinary thoughts 
passing in my mind, when my lord having got to the last "doll" 
of his song, just as I came to the sillible " for " of my ventriloquism, 
or inward speech — we had eatch jest reached the pint digscribed, 
when the meditations of both were sudnly stopt, by my lord, in 
the midst of his singin and trottin match, coming bolt up aginst 
poar me, sending me up aginst one end of the room, himself flying 
back to the other : and it was only after considrabble agitation that 
we were at length restored to anything like a liquilibrium. 

" What, yov, here, you infernal rascal ? " says my lord. 

" Your lordship's very kind to notus me," says I ; " I am here." 
And I gave him a look. 

He saw I knew the whole game. 

And after whisling a bit, as was his habit when puzzled (I bleave 
he'd have only whisled if he had been told he was to be hanged in 
five minits), after whisling a bit, he stops sudnly, and coming up 
to me, says : 

" Hearkye, Charles, this marriage must take place to-morrow." 

" Must it, sir ? " says I ; " now, for my part, I don't think " 

" Stop, my good fellow ; if it does not take place, what do you 
gam? 

This stagger'd me. If it didn't take place, I only lost a situation, 
for master had but just enough money to pay his detts ; and it wooden 
soot my book to serve him in prisn or starving. 

" Well," says my lord, " you see the force of my argument. Now,. 
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look here ! " and he lugs out a crisp, fluttering, snowy hundred-pun 
note! "If my son and Miss Griffin are married to-morrow, you 
shall have this ; and I will, moreover, take you into my service, 
and give you double your present wages." 

Flesh and blood cooden bear it. " My lord," says I, laying my 
hand upon my busm, " only give me security, and I'm yours for ever." 

The old noblemin grin'd, and pattid me on the shoulder. " Right, 
my lad," says he, "right — you're a nice promising youth. Here is 
the best security." And he pulls out his pockit-book, returns the 
hundred-pun bill, and takes out one for fifty. " Here is half to-day ; 
to-morrow you shall have the remainder." 

My fingers trembled a little as I took the pretty fluttering bit 
of paper, about five times as big as any sum of money I had ever 
had in my life. I cast my i upon the amount : it was a fifty sure 
enough — a bank poss-bill, made payable to Leonora Emilia Griffin, 
and indorsed by her. The cat was out of the bag. Now, gentle 
reader, I spose you begin to see the game. 

" Recollect, from this day you are in my service." 

" My lord, yoii overpoar me with your faviours." 

" Go to the devil, sir," says he : " do your duty, and hold your 
tongue." 

And thus I went from the service of the Honorabble Algernon 
Deuceace to that of his exlnsy the Right Honorabble Earl of Crabs. 



On going back to prisn, I found Deuceace locked up in that oajus 
place to which his igstravygansies had deservedly led him ; and felt 
for him, I must say, a great deal of contemp. A raskle such as he — 
a swindler, who had robbed poar Dawkins of the means of igsistance ; 
who had cheated his fellow-roag, Mr. Richard Blewitt, and who was 
making a musnary marridge with a disgusting creacher like Miss 
Griffin, didn merit any compashn on my purt ; and I determined 
quite to keep secret the suckmstansies of my privit intervew with 
his exlnsy my presnt master. 

I gev him Miss Griffinses trianglar, which he read with a satasfied 
air. Then, turning to me, says he : " You gave this to Miss Griffin 
alone ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" You gave her my message ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you are quite sure Lord Crabs was not there when you 
gave either the message or the note ? " 
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" Not there upon my honour," says I. 

"Hang your honour, sir! Brush my hat and coat, and go call 
a coach — do you hear ? " 



I did as I was ordered; and on coming back found master in 
what's called, I think, the greffe of the prisn. The officer in waiting 
had out a great register, and was talking to master in the French 
tongue, in coarse ; a number of poar prisners were looking eagerly on. 

"Let us see, my lor," says he; "the debt is 98,700 francs; there 
are capture expenses, interest so much ; and the whole sum amounts " 
to a hundred thousand francs, mains 13." 

Deuceace, in a very myjestic way, takes out of his pocket-book 
four thowsnd pun notes, " This is not French money, but I presume 
that you know it, M. Greffier," says he. 

The greffier turned round to old Solomon, a money-changer, who 
had one or two clients in the prisn, and hapnd luckily to be there. 
" Les billets sont bons," says he. " Je les prendrai pour cent mille 
douze cent francs, et j'esp^re, my lor, de vous revoir." 

" Good," says the greffier ; " I know them to be good, and I will 
give my lor the difference, and make out his release." 

Which was done. The poar debtors gave a feeble cheer, as the 
great dubble iron gates swung open and clang to again, and 
Deuceace stept out, and me after him, to breathe the fresh hair. 

He had been in the place but six hours, and was now free again — 
free, and to be married to ten thousand a year nex day. But, for 
all that, he lookt very faint and pale. He had put down his great 
stake ; and when he came out of Sainte Pelagie, he had but fifty 
pounds left in the world ! 

Never mind — when onst the money's down, make your mind easy ; 
and so Deuceace did. He drove back to the Hotel Mirabew, where 
he ordered apartmince infinately more splendid than befor; and I 
pretty soon told Toinette, and the rest of the suvvants, how nobly he 
behayved, and how he valyoud four thousnd pound no more than 
ditch water. And such was the consquincies of my praises, and the 
poplarity I got for us boath, that the delighted landlady immediantly 
charged him dubble what she would have done, if it hadn been for 
my stoaries. 

He ordered splendid apartmince, then, for the nex week ; a 
carridge-and-four for Fontainebleau to-morrow at 12 precisely; and 
having settled all these things, went quietly to the Roshy de 
Cancale, where he dined : as well he might, for it was now eight 

o 
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o'clock. I didn't spare the shompang neither that night, I can 
tell you ; for when I carried the note he gave me for Miss Griffin 
in the evening, informing her of his freedom, that young lady 
remarked my hagitated manner of walking and speaking, and said, 
" Honest Charles I he is flusht with the events of the day. Here, 
Charles, is a napoleon ; take it and drink to your mistress." 

I pockitid it ; but, I must say, I didn't like the money — it went 
against my stomick to take it. 
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Chaptee IX. 



THE MAERIAGE. 



ELL, the nex day came : 
at 12 the carridge-and- 
four was waiting at the 
ambasdor's doar ; and 
Miss Griffin and the 
faithfle Kicksey were 
punctial to the apint- 
ment. 

I don't wish to dig- 
scribe the marridge 
seminary — how the em- 
basy chapling jined the 
hands of this loving 
young couple — how one 
of the embasy footmin 
was called in to witness 
the marridge — how Miss 
wep and fainted, as usial 
— and how Deuceace 
carried her, fainting, to the brisky, and drove off to Fontingblo, 
where they were to pass the fust weak of the honey-moon. They 
took no servnts, because they wisht, they said, to be privit. And 
so, when I had shut up the steps, and bid the postilion drive on, 
I bid ajew to the Honrabble Algernon, and went off strait to his 
exlent father. 

" Is it all over, Chawls ? " said he. 

"I saw them turned off at igsackly a quarter past 12, my lord," 
says I. 

"Did you give Miss Griffin the paper, as I told you, before her 
marriage ? " 
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"I did, my lord, in the presents of Mr. Brown, Lord Bobtail's 
man ; who can swear to her having had it." 

I must tell you that my lord had made me read a paper which 
Lady Grifi&n had written, and which I was comishnd to give in the 
manner menshnd abuff. It ran to this effect : — 

" AccoRDiNO to tlie authority given me by tlie will of my late dear husband, 
I forbid the marriage of Miss Griffin with the Honourable Algernon Percy 
Deuceace. If Miss Griffin persists in the union, I warn her that she must 
abide by the consequences of her act. 

" Lbokora Emilia Griffin. 

"Bue deBivoU, May 8, 1818." 

When I gave this to Miss as she entered the cortyard, a minnit 
before my master's arrivle, she only read it contemptiously, and said, 
" I laugh at the threats of Lady Griffin ; " and she tear the paper in 
two, and walked on, leaning on the arm of the faithful and obleaging 
Miss Kicksey. 

I picked up the paper for fear of axdents, and brot it to my lord. 
Not that there was any necessaty ; for he'd kep a copy, and made 
me and another witniss (my Lady Griffin's solissator) read them 
both, before he sent either away. 

" Good ! " says he ; and he projuiced from his potfolio the fello 
of that bewchus fifty-pun note, which he'd given me yesterday. " I 
keep my promise, you see, Charles," says he. " You are now in 
Lady Griffin's service, in the place of Mr. Fitzclarence, who retires. 
Go to Frojd's, and get a livery." 

" But, my lord," says I, " I was not to go into Lady Griffinses 
service, according to the bargain, but into " 

" It's all the same thing," says he ; and he walked off, I went to 
Mr. Frojd's, and ordered a new livry ; and found, likwise, that our 
coachmin and Munseer Mortimer had been there too. My lady's 
livery was changed, and was now of the same color as my old coat 
at Mr. Deuceace's ; and I'm blest if there wasn't a tremenjious great 
earl's corronit on the butins, instid of the Griffin rampint, which was 
worn befoar. 

I asked no questions, however, but had myself measured ; and slep 
that night at the Plas Vandome. I didn't go out with the carridge 
for a day or two, though ; my lady only taking one footmin, she said, 
until her new carridge was turned out. 

I think you can guess what's in the wind now ! 

I bot myself a dressing-case, a box of Ody oolong, a few duzen 
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lawn sherts and neckcloths, and other things which were necessary 
for a genlmn in my rank. Silk stockings was provided by the rules 
of the house. And I completed the bisniss by writing the foUying 
ginteel letter to my late master : — 

CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH, ESQUIRE, TO THE HONOURABLE 
A. P. DEUCEACE. 

"Sue, — Suckmstansies have acurd sins I last had the honner of wating on 
you, which render it impossbU that I should remane any longer in your suwice. 
I'll thank you to leave out my thinx, when they come home on Sattady from 
the wash. 

" Your obeajnt servnt, 

"Charles Ybllowplush. 
" Plas Vendome." 

The athography of the abuv noat, I confess, is atrocious ; but ke 
voolyvoo? I was only eighteen, and hadn then the expearance in 
writing which I've enjide sins. 

Having thus done my jewty in evry way, I shall prosead, in the 
nex chapter, to say what hapnd in my new place. 
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Chapter X. 



THE HONET-MOON. 



HE weak at Fontingblow 
past quickly away ; and 
at the end of it, our son 
and daughter-in-law — a 
pare of nice young tuttle- 
duvs — returned to their 
nest, at the Hotel Mira- 
bew. I suspeck that 
the cock turtle-dove was 
preshos sick of his bar- 
ging- 

When they arriv'd, the 
fust thing they found on 
their table was a large 
parsle wrapt up in silver 
paper, and a newspaper, 
and a couple of cards, 
tied up with a peace of 
white ribbing. In the 

parsle was a hansume piece of plum-cake, with a deal of sugar. On 

the cards was wrote, in Goffick characters. 




®ail of Crab. 
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And, in very small Italian, 



Countess of Crabs, 



And in the paper was the following parrowgraff :- 



"Marriage in High Life. — Yesterday, at the British embassy, the Right 
Honourable John Augustus Altamont Plantagenet, Earl of Crabs, to Leonora 
Emilia, widow of the late Lieutenant-General Sir George GriflSn, K.C.B. An 
elegant dejeuner was given to the happy couple by his Excellency Lord Bobtail, 
who gave away the bride. The Mite of the foreign diplomacy, the Prince 
Talleyrand and Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia on behalf of H.M. the King 
of France, honoured the banquet and the marriage ceremony. Lord and Lady 
Crabs intend passing a few weeks at Saint Cloud." 



The above dockyments, along with my own triffling billy, of which 
I have also givn a copy, greated Mr. and Mrs. Deuceace on their arrivle 
from Fontingblo. Not being present, I can't say what Deuceace 
said ; but I can fancy how he looM, and how poor Mrs. Deuceace 
lookt. They weren't much inclined to rest after the fiteeg of the 
junny ; for, in ^ an hour after their arrival at Paris, the bosses were 
put to the carridge agen, and down they came thundering to our 
country-house at St. Cloud (pronounst by those absud Frenchmin 
Sing Kloo), to interrup our chaste loves and delishs marridge 
injyments. 

My lord was sittn in a crimson satan dressing-gojivn, lolling on 
a sofa at an open windy, smoaking seagars, as ushle ; her ladyship, 
who, to du her justice, didn mind the smell, occupied another end 
of the room, and was working, in wusted, a pare of slippers, or an 
umbrellore case, or a coal-skittle, or some such nonsints. You would 
have thought to have sean 'em that they had been married a sentry, 
at least. "Well, I bust in upon this conjugal tator-tator, and said, 
very much alarmed, " My lord, here's your son and daughter-in-law." 

" Well," says my lord, quite calm, " and what then 1 " 

" Mr. Deuceace ! " says my lady, starting up, and looking fritened. 

" Yes, my love, my son ; but you need not be alarmed. Pray, 
Charles, say that Lady Crabs and I will be very happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Deuceace ; and that they must excuse us receiving them 
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en famille. Sit still, my blessing — take things coolly. Have you 
got the box with the papers ? " 

My lady pointed to a great green box — the same from which 
she had taken the papers, when Deuceace fust saw them, — and 
handed over to my lord a fine gold key. I went out, met Deuceace 
and his wife on the stepps, gave my messinge, and bowed them 
palitely in. 

My lord didn't rise, but smoaked away as usual (praps a little 
quicker, but I can't say) ; my lady sat upright, looking handsum and 
strong. Deuceace walked in, his left arm tied to his breast, his wife 
and hat on the other. He looked very pale and frightened; his 
wife, poar thing ! had her head berried in her handkerchief, and 
sobd fit to break her heart. 

Miss Kicksey, who was in the room (but I didn't mention her), 
she was less than nothink in our house), went up to Mrs. Deuceace 
at onst, and held out her arms — she had a heart, that old Kicksey, 
and I respect her for it. The poor hunchback flung herself into 
Miss's arms, with a kind of whooping screech, and kep there for some 
time, sobbing in quite a historical manner. I saw there was going 
to be a sean, and so, in cors, left the door ajar. 

" Welcome to Saint Cloud, Algy my boy ! " says my lord, in a loud, 
hearty voice. " You thought you would give us the slip, eh, you 
rogue ? But we knew it, my dear fellow : we knew the whole affair 
— did we not, my soul ? — and you see, kept our secret better than 
you did yours." 

" I must confess, sir," says Deuceace, bowing, " that I had no idea 
of the happiness which awaited me in the shape of a mother-in-law." 

" No, you dog ; no, no," says my lord, giggling : " old birds, you 
know, not to be caught with chaff, like young ones. But here we 
are, all spliced and happy, at last. Sit down, Algernon ; let us smoke 
a segar, and talk over the perils and adventures of the last month. 
My love," says my lord, turning to his lady, "you have no malice 
against poor Algernon, I trust ? Pray shake his hand." (A grin.) 

But my lady rose and said, "I have told Mr. Deuceace, that I 
never wish to see him, or speak to him, more. I see no reason, 
now, to change my opinion.^' And herewith she sailed out of the 
room, by the door through which Kicksey had carried poor Mrs. 
Deuceace. 

" Well, well," says my lord, as Lady Crabs swept by, " I was in hopes 
she had forgiven you ; but I know the whole story, and I must confess 
you used her cruelly ill. Two strings to your bow ! — that was your 
game, was it, you rogue 1 " 
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" Do you mean, my lord, that you know all that past between 
me and Lady Grif — Lady Crabs, before our quarrel ? " 

" Perfectly — you made love to her, and she was almost in love 
with you : you jilted her for money, she got a man to shoot your 
hand off in revenge ; no more dice-boxes, now, Deuceace ; no more 
sauter la coupe. I can't think how the deuce you will manage to 
live without them." 

" Your lordship is very kind ; but I have given up play altogether," 
says Deuceace, looking mighty black and uneasy. 

" Oh, indeed ! Benedick has turned a moral man, has he ? This 
is better and better. Are you thinking of going into the church, 
Deuceace ? " 

" My lord, may I ask you to be a little more serious 1 " 
" Serious ! d quoi bon ? I am serious — serious in my surprise that, 
when you might have had either of these women, you should have 
preferred that hideous wife of yours." 

" May I ask you, in turn, how you came to be so little squeamish 
about a wife, as to choose a woman who had just been making love 
to your own son ? " says Deuceace, growing fierce. 

"How can you ask such a question ? I owe forty thousand pounds 
— there is an execution at Sizes Hall — every acre I have is in the 
hands of my creditors ; and that's why I married her. Do you think 
there was any love ? Lady Crabs is a dev'lish fine woman, but she's 
not a fool — she married me for my coronet, and I married her for 
her money." 

" "Well, my lord, you need not ask me, I think, why I married the 
daughter-in-law." 

" Yes, but I do, my dear boy. How the deuce are you to live ? 
Dawkins's five thousand pounds won't last for ever ; and afterwards ? " 

"You don't mean, my lord — you don't — I mean, you can't 

D — ! " says he, starting up, and losing all patience, " you don't dare 
to say that Miss GriflSn had not a fortune of ten thousand a year ? " 

My lord was rolling up, and wetting betwigst his lips, another 
segar ; he lookt up, after he had lighted it, and said quietly — 
" Certainly, Miss Griffin had a fortune of ten thousand a year." 
" "Well, sir, and has she not got it now ? Has she spent it in a 
week ? " 

" She has not got a sixpence now : she married without her mother's 
consent ! " 

Deuceace sunk down in a chair ; and I never see such a dreadful 
picture of despair as there was in the face of that retchid man ! 
— he writhed, and nasht his teeth, he tore open his coat, and 

P 
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wriggled madly, the stump of his left hand, until, fairly beat, he 
threw it over his livid pale face, and sinking backwards, fairly 
wept alowd. 

Bah ! it's a dreddfle thing to hear a man crying ! his pashn torn up 
from the very roots of his heart, as it must be before it can git such a 
vent. My lord, meanwhile, rolled his segar, lighted it, and went on. 

"My dear boy, the girl has not a shilling. I wished to have 
left you alone in peace, with your four thousand pounds ; you might 
have lived decently upon it in Germany, where money is at 5 per 
cent., where your duns would not find you, and a couple of hundred a 
year would have kept you and your wife in comfort. But, you see. 
Lady Crabs would not listen to it. You had injured her ; and, after 
she had tried to kill you and failed, she determined to ruin you, and 
succeeded. I must own to you that I directed the arresting business, 
and put her up to buying your protested bills : she got them for 
a trifle, and as you have paid them, has made a good two thousand 
pounds by her bargain. It was a painful thing to be sure, for a 
father to get his son arrested ; but g'we voulez-vous ? I did not appear 
in the transaction : she would have you ruined ; and it was absolutely 
necessary that you should marry before I could, so I pleaded your 
cause with Miss Griffin, and made you the happy man you are. You 
rogue, you rogue ! you thought to match your old father, did you ? 
But, never mind ; lunch will be ready soon. In the meantime, have 
a segar, and drink a glass of Sauterne." 

Deuceace, who had been listening to this speech, sprung up wildly. 

" I'll not believe it," he said : "it's a lie, an infernal lie ! forged 
by you, you hoary villain, and by the murderess and strumpet you 
have married. I'll not believe it : show me the will. Matilda ! 
Matilda!" shouted he, screaming hoarsely, and flinging open the 
door by which she had gone out. 

" Keep your temper, my boy. You are vexed, and I feel for you : 
but don't use such bad language : it is quite needless, believe me.'' 

" Matilda ! " shouted out Deuceace again ; and the poor crooked 
thing came trembling in, followed by Miss Kicksey. 

" Is this true, woman ? " says he, clutching hold of her hand. 

" What, dear Algernon 1 " says she. 

"What?" screams out Deuceace, — "what? Why that you are a 
beggar, for marrying without your mother's consent — that you basely 
lied to me, in order to bring about this match — that you are a swindler, 
in conspiracy with that old fiend yonder and the she-devil his wife ? " 

"It is true," sobbed the poor woman, "that I have nothing; 
but " 
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" Nothing but what ? Why don't you speak, you drivelling fool ? " 

" I have nothing ! — but you, dearest, have two thousand a year. 
Is that not enough for us ? You love me for myself, don't you, 
Algernon ? You have told me so a thousand times — say so again, 
dear husband; and do not, do not be so unkind." And here she 
sank on her knees, and clung to him, and tried to catch his hand, 
and kiss it. 

" How much did you say ? " says my lord. 

" Two thousand a year, sir ; he has told us so a thousand times." 

" Two thousand ! Two thou — ho, ho, ho ! — haw ! haw ! haw ! " 
roars my lord. " That is, I vow, the best thing I ever heard in 
my life. My dear creature, he has not a shilling — not a single 
maravedi, by all the gods and goddesses." And this exlnt noble- 
min began laffin louder than ever : a very kind and feeUng genlmn 
he was, as aU must confess. 

There was a paws : and Mrs. Deuceace didn begin cussing and 
swearing at her husband as he had done at her : she oidy said, 
" Algernon ! is this true ? " and got up, and went to a chair and 
wep in quiet. 

My lord opened the great box. " If you or your lawyers would 
like to examine Sir George's will, it is quite at your service ; you 
will see here the proviso which I mentioned, that gives the entire 
fortune to Lady Griffin — Lady Crabs that is : and here, my dear 
boy, you see the danger of hasty conclusions. Her ladyship only 
showed you the first page of the mil, of course ; she wanted to try 
you. You thought you made a great stroke in at once proposing to 
Miss Griffin — do not mind it, my love, he really loves you now very 
sincerely ! — when, in fact, you would have done much better to have 
read the rest of the will. You were completely bitten, my boy — 
humbugged, bamboozled — ay, and by your old father, you dog. I 
told you I would, you know, when you refused to lend me a portion 
of your Dawkins money. I told you I would; and I did. I had 
you the very next day. Let this be a lesson to you, Percy my boy ; 
don't try your luck again against such old hands : look deuced well 
before you leap : audi alteram partem, my lad, which means, read 
both sides of the will. I think lunch is ready ; but I see you don't 
smoke. Shall we go in ? " 

" Stop, my lord," says Mr. Deuceace, very humble ; " I shall not 
share your hospitality — but — but you know my condition ; I am 
penniless — ^you know the manner in which my wife has been 
brought up " 

" The Honourable Mrs. Deuceace, sir, shall always find a home 
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here, as if nothing had occurred to interrupt the friendship between 
her dear mother and herself." 

" And for me, sir," says Deuceace, speaking faint, and very slow ; 
" I hope — I trust — I think, my lord, you will not forget me 1 " 

"Forget you, sir; certainly not." 

" And that you will make some provision ? " 

"Algernon Deuceace," says my lord, getting up from the sophy, 
and looking at him with sich a jolly malignity, as / never see, " I 
declare, before Heaven, that I will not give you a penny ! " 

Hereupon my lord held out his hand to Mrs. Deuceace, and said, 
" My dear, will you join your mother and me ? "We shall always, 
as I said, have a home for you." 

" My lord," said the poar thing, dropping a curtsey, " my home is 
with him J " 



About three months after, when the season was beginning at Paris, 
and the autumn leafs was on the ground, my lord, my lady, me and 
Mortimer, were taking a stroal in the Boddy Balong, the carridge 
driving on slowly ahead, and us as happy as possbill, admiring the 
pleasant woods and goldn sunset. 

My lord was expayshating to my lady upon the exquizit beauty of 
the sean, and pouring forth a host of butifle and virtuous sentaments 
sootable to the hour. It was dalitefle to hear him. " Ah ! " said he, 
" black must be the heart, my love, which does not feel the influence 
of a scene like this ; gathering as it were, from those sunlit skies, 
a portion of their celestial gold, and gaining somewhat of heaven 
with each pure draught of this delicious air ! " 

Lady Crabs did not speak, but prest his arm and looked upwards. 
Mortimer and I, too, felt some of the infliwents of the sean, and lent 
on our goold sticks in silence. The carriage drew up close to us, and 
my lord and my lady sauntered slowly tords it. 

Jest at the place was a bench, and on the bench sate a poorly 
drest woman, and by her, leaning against a tree, was a man whom 
I thought I'd sean befor. He was drest in a shabby blew coat, 
with white seems and copper buttons ; a torn hat was on his head, 
and great quantaties of matted hair and whiskers disfiggared his 
countnints. He was not shaved, and as pale as stone. 

My lord and lady didn tak the slightest notice of him, but past 
on to the carridge. Me and Mortimer lickwise took our places. 
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As we past, the man had got a grip of the woman's shoulder, who 
was holding down her head sobbing bitterly. 

No sooner were my lord and lady seated, than they both, with 
igstream dellixy and good natur, bust into a ror of lafter, peal 
upon peal, whooping and screaching enough to frighten the evening 
silents. 

Deuceace turned round. I see his face now — the face of a devvle 
of hell ! Fust he lookt towards the carridge, and pinted to it with 
his maimed arm ; then he raised the other, and struck the woman 
by his side. She fell, screaming. 

Poor thing ! Poor thing ! 



no 
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MR. YELLOWPLUSH' S AJEW. 



HE end of Mr. Deuce- 
ace's history is going 
to be the end of my 
corrispondince. I wish 
the public was as sory 
to part with me as I 
am with the public ; 
becaws I fansy reely 
that we've become 
frends, and feal for my 
part a becoming greaf 
at saying ajew. 

It's imposbill for me 
to continyow, however, 
a-writin, as I have 
done — violetting the 
rules of authography, 
and trampling upon 
the fust princepills 
of English grammar. 
When I began, I knew no better : when I'd carrid on these papers 
a little further, and grew accustmd to writin, I began to smel out 
somethink quear in my style. Within the last sex weaks I have 
been learning to spell : and when all the world was rejoicing at the 
festivvaties of our youthful Quean — ^ when all i's were fixt upon her 
long sweet of ambasdors and princes, following the splendid carridge 
of Marshle the Duke of Damlatiar, and blinking at the pearls and 
dimince of Prince Oystereasy — Yellowplush was in his loanly pantry 
— his eyes were fixt upon the spelling-book — his heart was bent upon 
mastring the diffickleties of the littery professhn. I have been, in 
fact, convertid. 

' This was written in 1838. 
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You shall here how. Ours, you know, is a Wig house ; and ever 
sins his third son has got a place in the Treasury, his secknd a 
captingsy in the Guards, his fust, the secretary of embasy at Pekin, 
with a prospick of being appinted ambasdor at Loo Choo — ever 
sins master's sons have reseaved these attentions, and master 
himself has had the promis of a pearitch, he has been the most 
reglar, consistnt, honrabble Libbaral, in or out of the House of 
Commins. 

Well, being a Whig, it's the fashn, as you know, to reseave littery 
pipple ; and accordingly, at dinner, tother day, whose name do you 
think I had to hollar out on the fust landing-place about a wick 
ago ? After several dukes and markises had been enounced, a very 
gentell fly drives up to our doar, and out steps two gentlemen. One 
was pail, and wor spektickles, a wig, and a white neckcloth. The 
other was slim with a hook nose, a pail fase, a small waist, a pare 
of falling shoulders, a tight coat, and a catarack of black satting 
tumbling out of his busm, and falling into a gilt velvet weskit. 
The little genlmn settled his wigg, and pulled out his ribbins ; the 
younger one fluffed the dust of his shoos, looked at his wiskers in 
a Httle pockit-glas, settled his crevatt; and they both mounted 
up stairs. 

" What name, sir ? " says I, to the old genlmn. 

" Name ! — a ! now, you thief o' the wurrld," says he, " do you 
pretind nat to know me ? Say it's the Cabinet Cyclopa — no, I 
mane the Litherary Chran — psha ! — bluthanowns ? — say it's Docthor 
DioCLESiAN Laener — I think he'll know me now — ay, Nid ? " But 
the genlmn called Nid was at the botm of the stare, and pretended 
to be very busy with his shoo-string. So the little genlmn went 
up stares alone. 

" Doctor Diolesius Larner ! " says I. 

" Doctor Athanasius Lardner ! " says Greville Fitz-Roy, our 
secknd footman, on the fust landing-place. 

" ^adsst Ipatios J^ogola ! " says the groom of the chambers, who 
pretends to be a schollar; and in the httle genlmn went. When 
safely housed, the other chap came ; and when I asked him his name, 
said, in a thick, gobbling kind of voice : 

"Sawedwadgeorgeearllittnbulwig." 

" Sir what ? " says I, quite agast at the name. 

" Sawedwad — no, I mean Jftstewedwad Lyttn Bulwig." 

My neas trembled under me, my i's fild with tiers, my voice shook, 
as I past up the venrabble name to the other footman, and saw this 
fust of English writers go up to the drawing-room ! 
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It's needless to mention the names of the rest of the compny, or 
to dixcribe the suckmstansies of the dinner, Sufiiz to say that the 
two littery genlmn behaved very well, and seamed to have good 
^PPytigbts; igspecially the little Irishman in the whig, who et, 
drunk, and talked as much as |^ a duzn. He told how he'd been 
presented at cort by his friend, Mr. Bulwig, and how the Quean 
had received 'em both, with a dignity undigscribable ; and how her 
blessid Majisty asked what was the bony fidy sale of the Cabinit 
Cyclopsedy, and how he (Doctor Lamer) told her that, on his honner, 
it was under ten thowsnd. 

You may guess that the Doctor, when he made this speach, was 
pretty far gone. The fact is, that whether it was the coronation, 
or the goodness of the wine (cappitle it is in our house, / can tell 
you), or the natral propensaties of the gests assembled, which made 
them so igspecially jolly, I don't know; but they had kep up the 
meating pretty late,' and our poar butler was quite tired with the 
perpechual baskits of clarrit which he'd been called upon to bring 
up. So that about 11 o'clock, if I were to say they were merry, I 
should use a mild term ; if I wer to say they were intawsicated, I 
should use an igspresshn more near to the truth, but less rispeckful 
in one of my situashn. 

The cumpany reseaved this annountsmint with mute extonishment. 

" Pray, Doctor Lamder," says a spiteful genlmn, willing to keep up 
the littery conversation, " what is the Cabinet Cyclopsedia ? " 

" It's the littherary wontherr of the wurrld," says he ; " and sure 
your lordship must have seen it; the latther numbers ispicially — 
cheap as durrt, bound in gleezed calico, six shillings a voUum. The 
illusthrious neems of Walther Scott, Thomas Moore, Docther Southey, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Docther Donovan, and meself, are to be found 
in the list of conthributors. It's the Phaynix of Cyclopajies — a 
litherary Bacon." 

" A what ? " says the genlmn nex to him. 

" A Bacon, shining in the darkness of our age ; fild wid the pure 
end lambent flame of science, burning with the gorrgeous scintilla- 
tions of divine litherature — a monumintum, in fact, are jperinnius, 
bound in pink calico, six shillings a vollum." 

" This wigmawole," said Mr. Bulwig (who seemed rather disgusted 
that his friend should take up so much of the convassation), " this 
wigmawole is all vewy well ; but it's cuwious that you don't we- 
member, in chawactewising the litewawy mewits of the vawious 
magazines, cwonicles, weviews, and encyclopedias, the existence of 
a cwitical weview and litewawy chwonicle, which, though the aiwa 
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of its appeawance is dated only at a vewy few months pwevious to 
the pwesent pewiod, is, nevertheless, so wemarkable for its intwinsic 
mewits as to be wead, not in the metwopolis alone, but in the 
countwy — not in Fwance merely, but in the west of Euwope — 
whewever our pure Wenglish is spoken, it stwetches its peaceful 
sceptre — pewused in Amewica, fwom New York to Niagawa — we- 
pwinted in Canada, from Montweal to Towonto — and, as I am 
gwatified to hear fwom my fwend the governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
wegularly weceived in Afwica, and twanslated into the Mandingo 
language by the missionawies and the bushwangers. I need not 
say, gentlemen — sir — that is, Mr. Speaker — I mean, Sir John — that 
I allude to the Litewawy Chwonicle, of which I have the honour 
to be pwincipal contwibutor." 

" Very true, my dear Mr. Bullwig," says my master : " you and I 
being "Whigs, must of course stand by our own friends ; and I will 
agree, without a moment's hesitation, that the Literary what-d'ye- 
call-'em is the prince of periodicals." 

" The Pwince of pewiodicals ? " says Bullwig ; " my dear Sir John, 
it's the empewow of the pwess." 

" Soit, — let it be the emperor of the press, as you poetically call 
it : but, between ourselves, confess it, — Do not the Tory writers beat 

your Whigs hollow ? You talk about magazines. Look at " 

" Look at hwat ? " shouts out Larder. " There's none, Sir Jan, 
compared to ourrs." 

" Pardon me, I think that " 

" It is Bentley's Mislany you mane ? " says Ignatius, as sharp as 
a niddle. 

"Why, no; but " 

" thin, it's Co'burn, sure ; and that divvle Thayodor — a pretty 
paper, sir, but light — thrashy, milk-and-wathery — not sthrong, like 
the Litherary Chran — good luck to it." 

"Why, Doctor Larnder, I was going to tell at once the name 
of the periodical, — it is Fraser's Magazine." 

" Feeser ! " says the Doctor. " O thunder and turf ! " 
" FwASEK ! " says Bullwig. " — ah — hum — haw — yes — no — why, 
' — that is weally — no, weally, upon my weputation, I never before 
heard the name of the pewiodical. By the by, Sir John, what 

wemarkable good clawet this is ; is it Lawose or Laff ? " 

Laff, indeed ! he cooden git beyond laff ; and I'm blest if I could 
kip it neither, — for hearing him pretend ignurnts, and being behind 
the skreend, settlin sumthink for the genlmn, I bust into such 
a raw of lafEng as never was igseeded. 

Q 
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" Hullo 1 " says BuUwig, turning red. " Have I said anything 
impwobable, aw widiculous ? for, weally, I never befaw wecoUect 
to have heard in society such a twemendous peal of cachinnation 
— that which the twagic bard who fought at Mawathon has called 
an anewithmon gelasma." 

" Why, be the holy piper," says Larder, " I think you are dthrawing 
a little on your imagination. Not read Fraser / Don't believe him, 
my lord duke ; he reads every word of it, the rogue ! The boys 
about that magazine baste him as if he was a sack of oatmale. My 
reason for crying out, Sir Jan, was because you mintioned Fraser at 
all. Bull wig has every syllable of it be heart — from the paillitix 
down to the ' Yellowplush Correspondence.' " 

" Ha, ha ! " says Bullwig, affecting to laff (you may be sure 
my years prickt up when I heard the name of the " Yellowplush 
Correspondence "). " Ha, ha ! why, to tell twuth, I have wead 
the cowespondence to which you allude : it's a gweat favowite 
at court. I was talking with Spwing Wice and John Wussell about 
it the other day." 

" "Well, and what do you think of it ? " says Sir John, looking mity 
waggish — for he knew it was me who roat it. 

" Why, weally and twuly, there's considewable cleverness about 
the cweature ; but it's low, disgustingly low : it violates pwobability, 
and the orthogwaphy is so carefully inaccuwate, that it requires 
a positive study to compwehend it." 

" Yes, faith," says Larner ; " the arthagraphy is detestible ; it's as 
bad for a man to write bad spillin as it is for 'em to speak wid 
a brrogue. Iducation furst, and ganius afterwards. Your health, 
my lord, and good luck to you.'' 

" Yaw wemark," says Bullwig, " is vewy appwopwiate. You will 
wecollect. Sir John, in Hewodotus (as for you, Doctor, you know more 
about Iwish than about Gweek), — you will wecollect, without doubt, 
a stowy nawwated by that cwedulous though fascinating chwonicler, 
of a certain kind of sheep which is known only in a certain distwict 
of Awabia, and of which the tail is so enormous, that it either 
dwaggles on the gwound, or is bound up by the shepherds of the 
country into a snjall wheelbawwow, or cart, which makes the 
chwonicler sneewingly wemark that thus ' the sheep of Awabia 
have their own chawiots.' I have often thought, sir, (this clawet 
is weally nectaweous) — I have often, I say, thought that the wace 
of man may be compawed to these Awabian sheep — genius is our 
tail, education our wheelbawwow. Without art and education to 
pwop it, this genius dwops on the gwound, and is polluted by the 
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mud, or injured by the wocks upon the way : with the wheelbawwow 
it is stwengthened, incweased, and supported — a pwide to the owner, 
a blessing to mankind." 

" A very appropriate simile," says Sir John ; " and I am afraid 
that the genius of our friend Yellowplush has need of some such 
support." 

" Apropos," says Bullwig, " who is Yellowplush ? I was given to 
understand that the name was only a fictitious one, and that the 
papers were written by the author of the Diary of a Physician; if 
so, the man has wonderfully improved in style, and there is some 
hope of him." 

" Bah ! " says the Duke of Doublejowl ; " every body knows it's 
Barnard, the celebrated author of Sain Slick." 

" Pardon, my dear duke," says Lord Bagwig ; " it's the authoress 
of High Life, Almack's, and other fashionable novels." 

" Fiddlestick's end ! " says Doctor Lamer ; " don't be blushing and 
pretinding to ask questions : don't we know you, Bullwig ? It's 
you yourself, you thief of the world : we smoked you from the very 
beginning." 

Bullwig was about indignantly to reply, when Sir John interrupted 
them, and said, — " I must correct you all, gentlemen ; Mr. Yellowplush 
is no other than Mr. Yellowplush : he gave you, my dear Bullwig, 
your last glass of champagne at dinner, and is now an inmate of 
my house, and an ornament of my kitchen ! " 

" Gad ! " says Doublejowl, " let's have him up." 

" Hear, hear ! " says Bagwig. 

" Ah, now," says Lamer, " your grace is not going to call up and 
talk to a footman, sure ? Is it gintale ? " 

" To say the least of it," says Bullwig, " the pwactice is iwwegular, 
and indecowous; and I weally don't see how the interview can be 
in any way pwofitable." 

But the vices of the company went against the two littery men, 
and everybody excep them was for having up poor me. The bell 
was wrung ; butler came. " Send up Charles," says master ; and 
Charles, who was standing behind the skreand, was persnly abliged 
to come in. 

" Charles," says master, " I have been telling these gentlemen 
who is the author of the ' Yellowplush Correspondence ' in Fraser's 
Magazine." 

" It's the best magazine in Europe," says the duke. 

" And no mistake," says my lord. 

" Hwat ! " says Lamer ; " and where's the Liiherary Chran ? " 
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I said myself nothink, but made a bough, and blusht like pickle- 
cabbitch. 

" Mr. Yellowplusb," says his grace, " will you, in the first place, 
drink a glass of wine ? " 

I boughed agin. 

"And what wine do you prefer, sir? humble port or imperial 
burgundy ? " 

" Why, your grace," says I, " I know my place, and ain't above 
kitchin wines. I will take a glass of port, and drink it to the 
health of this honrabble compny." 

When I'd swigged off the bumper, which his grace himself did me 
the honour to pour out for me, there was a silints for a minnit : when 
my master said : — 

" Charles Yellowplush, I have perused your memoirs in Fraser's 
Magazine with so much curiosity, and have so high an opinion of 
your talents as a writer, that I really cannot keep you as a footman 
any longer, or allow you to discharge duties for which you are now 
quite unfit. With all my admiration for your talents, Mr. Yellowplush, 
I still am confident that many of your friends in the servants' -hall 
will clean my boots a great deal better than a gentleman of your 
genius can ever be expected to do — it is for this purpose I employ 
footmen, and not that they may be writing articles in magazines. 
But — you need not look so red, my good fellow, and had better take 
another glass of port — I don't wish to throw you upon the wide 
world without the means of a livelihood, and have made interest for 
a little place which you will have under Government, and which 
will give you an income of eighty pounds per annum; which you 
can double, I presume, by your literary labours." 

" Sir," says I, clasping my hands, and busting into tears, " do not 
— for Heaven's sake, do not ! — think of any such think, or drive me 
from your suvvice, because I have been fool enough to write in maga- 
seens. Glans but one moment at your honour's plate — every spoon is 
as bright as a mirror ; condysend to igsamine your shoes — your honour 
may see reflected in them the fases of every one in the company. 
/ blacked them shoes, J cleaned that there plate. If occasionally 
I've forgot the footman in the litterary man, and committed to paper 
my remindicences of fashnabble life, it was from a sincere desire to 
do good, and promote nollitch : and I appeal to your honour, — I lay 
my hand on my busm, and in the fase of this noble company beg 
you to say. When you rung your bell, who came to you fust ? When 
you stopt out at Brooke's till morning, who sat up for you ? When 
you was ill, who forgot the natral dignities of his station, and 
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answered the two pair bell ? Oh, sir," says I, " I know what's what ; 
don't send me away. I know them littery chaps, and, beleave me, 
I'd rather be a footman. The work's not so hard — the pay is better : 
the vittels incompyrably supearor. I have but to clean my things, 
and run my errints, and you put clothes on my back, and meat in 
my mouth. Sir ! Mr. Bullwig ! an't I right ? shall I quit my station 
and sink — that is to say, rise — to yours ? " 

Bullwig was violently affected ; a tear stood in his glistening i. 
" Yellowplush," says he, seizing my hand, " you are right. Quit 
not your present occupation ; black boots, clean knives, wear plush, 
all your life, but don't turn literary man. Look at me. I am the 
first novelist in Europe, I have ranged with eagle wing over the 
wide regions of literature, and perched on every eminence in its 
turn. I have gazed with eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, and 
fathomed the mysterious depths of the human njind. All languages 
are familiar to me, all thoughts are known to me, all men understood 
by me. I have gathered wisdom from the honeyed lips of Plato, as 
we wandered in the gardens of Acadames — wisdom, too, from the 
mouth of Job Johnson, as we smoked our 'backy in Seven Dials. 
Such must be the studies, and such is the mission, in this world, 
of the Poet-Philosopher. But the knowledge is only emptiness ; the 
initiation is but misery ; the initiated, a man shunned and bann'd 
by his fellows. Oh," said BuUwig, clasping his hands, and throwing 
his fine i's up to the chandelier, " the curse of Pwometheus descends 
upon his wace. Wath and punishment pursue them from genewation 
to genewation ! Wo to genius, the heaven-sealer, the fire-stealer I 
Wo and thrice bitter desolation ! Earth is the wock on which Zeus, 
wemorseless, stwetches his withing victim — men, the vultures that 
feed and fatten on him, Ai, Ai ! it is agony eternal — gwoaning and 
solitawy despair 1 And you, Yellowplush, would penetwate these 
mystewies : you would waise the awful veil, and stand in the 
twemendous Pwesence, Beware ; as you value your peace, beware ! 
Withdwaw, wash Neophyte ! For Heaven's sake — O for Heaven's 
sake ! — " here he looked round with agony — " give me a glass 
of bwandy-and-water, for this clawet is beginning to disagwee 
with me." 

Bullwig having concluded this spitch, very much to his own sattas- 
fackshn, looked round to the compny for aplaws, and then swigged 
off the glass of brandy-and-water, giving a solium sigh as he took 
the last gulph ; and then Doctor Ignatius, who longed for a chans, 
and, in order to show his independence, began flatly contradicting 
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his friend, addressed me, and the rest of the genlmn present, in the 
following manner : — 

" Hark ye," says he, " my gossoon, doan't be led asthray by the 
nonsinse of that divil of a Bullwig. He's jillous of ye, by bhoy : 
that's the rale, undoubted thruth ; and it's only to keep you out of 
litherary life that he's palavering you in this way. I'll tell you 
what — Plush ye blackguard, — my honourable frind the mimber there 
has told me a hunder times by the smallest computation, of his 
intense . admiration of your talents, and the wonderful sthir they 
were making in the world. He can't bear a rival. He's mad with 
envy, hatred, oncharatableness. Look at him. Plush, and look at 
me. My father was not a juke exactly, nor aven a markis, and 
see, nevertheliss, to what a pitch I am come. I spare no ixpinse ; 
I'm the iditor of a cople of periodicals ; I dthrive about in me 
carridge ; I dine wid the lords of the land ; and why— in the name 
of the piper that pleed before Mosus, hwy ? Because I'm a litherary 
man. Because I know how to play me cards. Because I'm Docther 
Lamer, in fact, and mimber of every society in and out of 
Europe. I might have remained all my life in Thripity Colledge, 
and never made such an incom as that offered you by Sir Jan; 
but I came to London — to London, my boy, and now see ! Look 
again at me friend Bullwig. He is a gentleman, to be sure, 
and bad luck to 'im, say I ; and what has been the result of 
his litherary labour ? I'll tell you what ; and I'll tell this gintale 
society, by the shade of Saint Patrick, they're going to make him 

A BARINET." 

" A Baenet, Doctor ! " says I ; " you don't mean to say they're 
going to make him a barnet ! " 

" As sure as I've made meself a docthor," says Larner. 

" What, a baronet, like Sir John ? " 

" The divle a bit else." 

" And pray what for ? " 

" What faw 1 " says Bullwig. " Ask the histowy of litwatuwe 
what faw ? Ask Colburn, ask Bentley, ask Saunders and Otley, ask 
the gweat Bwitish nation, what faw ? The blood in my veins comes 
puwified thwough ten thousand years of chivalwous ancestwy; but 
that is neither here nor there : my political principles — the equal 
wights which I have advocated — the gweat cause of fweedom that I 
have celebwated, are known to all. But this, I confess, has nothing 
to do with the question. No, the question is this— on the thwone 
of litewature I stand, unwivalled, pwe-eminent; and the Bwitish 
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government, bonowing genius in me, compliments the Bwitisli natioti 
by Hfting into the bosom of the heweditawy nobility, the most gifted 
member of the democwacy." (The honrabble genlm here sunk down 
amidst repeated cheers.) 

" Sir John," says I, " and my lord duke, the words of my rivrint 
frend Ignatius, and the remarks of the honrabble genlmn who has 
just sate down, have made me change the detummination which I 
had the honor of igspressing just now. 

"I igsept the eighty pound a year; knowing that I shall have 
plenty of time for pursuing my littery career, and hoping some day 
to set on that same bentcb of barranites, which is deckarated by the 
presnts of my honrabble friend. 

" Why shooden I ? It's trew I ain't done anythink as yet to 
deserve such an honour ; and it's very probable that I never shall. 
But what then ? — quaw dong, as our friends say ? I'd much rayther 
have a coat-of-arms than a coat of livry. I'd much rayther have my 
blud-red hand spralink in the middle of a shield, than underneath 
a tea-tray. A barranit I will be ; and, in consiquints, must cease 
to be a footmin. 

" As to my politticle princepills, these, I confess, ain't settled : 
they are, I know, necessary; but they ain't necessary until asM 
for; besides, I reglar read the Sattarist newspaper, and so ignirince 
on this pint would be inigscusable, 

" But if one man can git to be a doctor, and another a barranit, 
and another a capting in the navy, and another a countess, and 
another the wife of a governor of the Cape of Good Hope, I begin 
to perseave that the littery trade ain't such a very bad un ; igspecially 
if you're up to snough, and know what's o'clock. I'll learn to make 
myself usefle, in the fust place ; then I'll lam to spell ; and, I trust, 
by reading the nowles of the honrabble member, and the scientafick 
treatiseses of the reverend doctor, I may find the secrit of suxess, and 
git a litell for my own share. I've sevral frends in the press, having 
paid for many of those chaps' drink, and given them other treets ; 
and so I think I've got all the emilents of suxess ; therefore, I am 
detummined, as I said, to igsept your kind offer, and beg to withdraw 
the wuds which I made yous of when I refyoused your hoxpatable 
offer. I must, however " 

"1 wish you'd withdraw yourself," said Sir John, bursting into 
a most igstrorinary rage, " and not interrupt the company with your 
infernal talk ! Go down, and get us coffee : and, heark ye I hold 
your impertinent tongue, or I'll break every bone in your body. 
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You shall have the place, as I said; and while you're in my 
service, you shall be my servant ; but you don't stay in my 
service after to-morrow. Go down stairs, sir; and don't stand 
staring here ! " 



In this abrupt way, my evening ended : it's with a melancholy 
regret that I think what came of it. I don't wear plush any more. 
I am an altered, a wiser, and, I trust, a better man. 

I'm about a novvle (having made great progriss in spelling), in 
the style of my friend Bullwig; and preparing for publigation, in 
the Doctor's Cyclopedear, " The Lives of Eminent Brittish and 
Foring Wosherwomen." 
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SKIMMINGS FROM "THE DAIRY OF GEORGE 17." 



CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH, ESQ., TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ.' 



EAU WHY, — Takin 

advantage of the Cris- 
miss holydays, Sir John 
and me (who is a 
member of parlyment) 
had gone down to our 
place in Yorkshire for 
six wicks, to shoot 
grows and woodcox, and 
enjoy old English hos- 
pitalaty. This ugly 
Canady bisniss un- 
luckaly put an end to 
our sports in the coun- 
try, and brot us up to 
Buckly Square as fast 
_ _ as four posterses could 

^^ ~ ~ gallip. When there, I 

_ found your parcel, con- 

tainingthe two vollumes 
of a new book ; witch, as I have been away from the literary world, 
and emplied solely in athlatic exorcises, have been laying neglected 
in my pantry, among my knife-cloaths, and dekanters, and blacking- 
bottles, and bed-room candles, and things. 

This will, I'm sure, account for my delay in notussing the work. 
I see sefral of the papers and magazeens have been befoarhand 
with me, and have given their apinions concerning it : specially the 

1 These Memoirs were originally published in Fraser's Magazine, and it may- 
be stated for the benefit of the unlearned ia such matters, that " Oliver Yorke " 
is the assumed name of the editor of that periodical. 

R 
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Quotly Bevew, which has most mussilessly cut to peases the author 
of this Dairy of the Times of George IV. ^ 

That it's a woman who wrote it is evydent from the style of the 
writing, as well as from certain proofs in the book itself Most 
suttnly a femail wrote this Dairy ; but who this Dairy-maid may 
be, I, in coarse, can't conjecter: and indeed, common galliantry 
forbids me to ask. I can only judge of the book itself; which, it 
appears to me, is clearly trenching upon my ground and favrite 
subjicks, viz. fashnabble life, as igsibited in the houses of the nobility, 
gentry, and rile fammly. 

But I bare no mallis — infamation is infamation, and it doesn't 
matter where the infamy comes from ; and whether the Dairy be 
from that distinguished pen to witch it is ornarily attributed — 
whether, I say, it comes from a lady of honour to the late quean, or 
a scullion to that diffunct majisty, no matter : all we ask is noUidge ; 
never mind how we have it. NoUidge, as our cook says, is like 
trikel-possit — it's always good, though you was to drink it out of 
an old shoo. 

Well, then, although this Dairy is likely searusly to injur my 
pussonal intrests, by fourstalling a deal of what I had to say in 
my private memoars — though many, many guineas, is taken from 
my pockit, by cuttin short the tail of my narratif — though much 
that I had to say in souperior languidge, greased with all the eUygance 
of my orytory, the benefick of my classcle reading, the chawms of 
my agreble wit, is thus abruply brot befor the world by an inferior 
genus, neither knowing nor writing English ; yet I say, that never- 
theless I must say, what I am puffickly prepaired to say, to gainsay 
which no man can say a word — ^yet I say, that I say I consider 
this publication welkom. Far from viewing it with enfy, I greet 
it with applaws; because it increases that most exlent specious of 
nollidge, I mean " Fashnabble Nollidge : " compayred to witch 
all other nollidge is nonsince — a bag of goold to a pare of snuffers. 

Could Lord Broom, on the Canady question, say moar? or say 
what he had tu say better 1 We are marters, both of us, to prinsple ; 
and every body who knows eather knows that we would sacrifice 
anythink rather than that. Fashion is the goddiss I adoar. This de- 
lightful work is an offring on her srine ; and as sich all her wushippers 

^ Diary Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, Interspersed with Original 
Letters from the late Queen Caroline, and from Various other Distinguished Persons. 

"T&t ou tard, tout se SQait." — Maintenon. 

In 2 vols. London, 1838. Henry Colbum. 
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are bound to hail it. Here is not a question of trumpry lords and 
honrabbles, generals and barronites, but the crown itself, and the 
king and queen's actions ; witch may be considered as the crown 
jewels. Here's princes, and grand-dukes and airsparent, and Heaven 
knows what; all with blood-royal in their veins, and their names 
mentioned in the very fust page of the peeridge. In this book you 
become so intmate with the Prince of Wales, that you may follow him, 
if you please, to his marridge-bed; or, if you rather prefer the Princiss 
Charlotte, you may have with her an hour's tator-tator.^ 

Now, though most of the remarkable extrax from this book have 
been given already (the cream of the Dairy, as I wittily say), I shall 
trouble you, nevertheless, with a few ; partly because they can't be 
repeated too often, and because the toan of obsyvation with which 
they have been genrally received by the press, is not igsackly such as 
I think they merit. How, indeed, can these common magaseen and 
newspaper pipple know anythink of fashnabble life, let alone ryal ? 

Conseaving, then, that the publication of the Dairy has done reel 
good on this scoar, and may probly do a deal moor, I shall look 
through it, for the porpus of selecting the most ellygant passidges, and 
which I think may be peculiarly adapted to the reader's benefick. 

For you see, my dear Mr. Yorke, in the fust place, that this is 
no common catchpny book, like that of most authors and authoresses 
who write for the base looker of gain. Heaven bless you ! the Dairy- 
maid is above anything musnary. She is a woman of rank, and no 
mistake ; and is as much above doin a common or vulgar action as 
I am superaor to taking beer after dinner with my cheese. She 
proves that most satisfackarily, as we see in the following passidge : — 

" Her royal Ligliness came to me, and having epoken a few phrases on different 
subjects, produced all the papers she wishes to have published : her whole corre- 
spondence with the prince relative to Lady J 's dismissal ; his subsequent 

neglect of the princess ; and, finally, the acquittal of her supposed guilt, signed 
by the Duke of Portland, &c., at the time of the secret inquiry : when, if proof 
could have been brought against her, it certainly would have been done ; and 
which acquittal, to the disgrace of all parties concerned, as well as to the justice 
of the nation in general, was not made public at the time. A common criminal 
is publicly condemned or acquitted. Her royal highness commanded me to have 
these letters published forthwith, saying, ' You may sell them for a great sum. 
At first (for she had spoken to me before concerning this business), I thought of 
availing myseK of the opportunity ; but upon second thoughts, I turned from 
this idea with detestation : for, if I do wrong by obeying her wishes and en- 
deavouring to serve her, I will do so at least from good and disinterested motives, 

^ Our estimable correspondent means, we presume, Ute-a-Ute. — 0. Y. 
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not from any sordid viewa. The princess commands me, and I will obey her, 
whatever may be the issue ; but not for fare or fee. I own I tremble, not so 
much for myself, as for the idea that she is not taking the best and most dignified 
way of having these papers published. Why make a secret of it at all ? If 
wrong, it should not be done ; if right it should be done openly, and in the face 
of her enemies. In her royal highness's case, as in that of wronged princes in 
general, why do they shrink from straightforward dealings, and rather have 
recourse to crooked policy 1 1 wish, in this particular instance, I could make her 
royal highness feel thus : but she is naturally indignant at being falsely accused, 
and wlU not condescend to an avowed explanation." 



Can anythink be more just and Lonrabble than this ? The 
Dairy-lady is quite fair and abovebored. A clear stage, says she, 
and no faviour ! " I won't do behind my back what I am ashamed 
of before my face : not I ! " No more she does ; for you see that, 
though she was offered this manyscrip by the princess for nothink, 
though she knew that she could actially get for it a large sum of 
money, she was above it, like an honest, noble, grateful, fashnabble 
woman, as she was. She aboars secrecy, and never will have recors 
to disguise or crookid polacy. This ought to be an ansure to them 
Badicle sneerers, who pretend that they are the equals of fashnabble 
pepple ; whereas it's a weU-known fact, that the vulgar roagues have 
no notion of honour. 

And after this positif declaration, which reflex honor on her lady- 
ship (long life to her ! I've often waited behind her chair !) — after 
this positif declaration, that, even for the porpus of defending her 
missis, she was so hi-minded as to refuse anythink like a peculiarly 
consideration, it is actially asserted in the public prints by a booxeUer, 
that he has given her a thousand pound for the Dairy. A thousand 
pound ! nonsince ! — it's aiphigment ! a base lible I This woman take 
a thousand pound, in a matter where her dear mistriss, friend, and 
benyfactriss was concerned ! Never ! A thousand baggonits would 
be more prefrabble to a woman of her xqizzit feelins and fashion. 

But to proseed. It's been objected to me, when I wrote some of 
my expearunces in fashnabble life, that my languidge was occasionally 
vulgar, and not such as is generally used in those exquizzit famlies 
which I frequent. Now, I'll lay a wager that there is in this book, 
wrote as all the world knows, by a rele lady, and speakin of kings 
and queens as if they were as common as sand-boys — there is in this 
book more wulgarity than ever I displayed, more nastiness than ever 
I would dare to thmk on, and more bad grammar than ever I wrote 
since I was a boy at school. As for authografy, evry genlmn has his 
own : never mind spellin, I say, so long as the sence is right. 
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Let me here quot a letter from a corryspondent of this charming 
lady of honour ; and a very nice corryspondent he is, too, without any 
mistake : 

" Lady , poor Lady 1 knows the rules of prudence, I fear me, as 

imperfectly as she doth those of the Greek and Latin Grammars : or she hath let 
her brother, who is a sad swine, become master of her secrets, and then contrived to 
quarrel with him. You would see the outline of the milange in the newspapers ; 

but not the report that Mr. S is about to publish a pamphlet, as an addition 

to the Harleian Tracts, setting forth the amatory adventures of his sister. We 
shall break our necks ia haste to buy it, of course crying 'Shameful' all the 

while ; and it is said that Lady is to be cut, which I cannot entirely 

believe. Let her tell two or three old women about town that they are young 
and handsome, and give some well-timed parties, and she may stUl keep the 
society which she hath been used to. The times are not so hard as they once 
were, when a woman could not construe Magna Charta with anything like 
impunity. People were full as gallant many years ago. But the days are gone 
by wherein my lord-protector of the commonwealth of England was wont to go 
a love-making to Mrs. Fleetwood, with the Bible under his arm. 

"And so Miss Jacky Gordon is really clothed with a husband at last, and Miss 
Laura Manners left without a mate ! She and Lord Stair should marry and have 
children, in mere revenge. As to Miss Gordon, she's a Venus well suited for such 
a Vnlcan, — whom nothing but money and a title could have rendered tolerable, 
even to a kitchen wench. It is said that the matrimonial correspondence between 
this couple is to be published, full of sad scandalous relations of which you may 

be sure scarcely a word is true. In former times, the Duchess of St. A s made 

nse of these elegant epistles in order to intimidate Lady Johnstone ; but that 
ruse would not avail ; so in spite, they are to be printed. What a cargo of 
amiable creatures ! Yet will some people scarcely believe in the existence 
of Pandemonium. 

" Tuesday Morning. — You are perfectly right respecting the hot rooms here, 
which we all cry out against, and all find very comfortable — much more so than 
the cold sands and bleak neighbourhood of the sea ; which looks vastly well in 
one of Van der Velde's pictures hung upon crimson damask, but hideous and 

shocking in reality. H and his 'elle' (talking of parties) were last night at 

Oholmondeley House, but seem not to ripen in their love. He is certainly good- 
humoured, and I believe, good-hearted, so deserves a good wife ; but his cara 
seems a genuine London miss, made up of many affectations. Will she form a 
comfortable helpmate \ For me, I like not her origin, and deem many strange 
things to run in blood, besides madness and the Hanoverian evU. 

" Thursday. — I verily do believe that I shall never get to the end of this small 
sheet of paper, so many unheard of interruptions have I had ; and now I have 

been to Vauxhall, and caught the toothache. I was of Lady E. B m and 

H 's party : very duU — the Lady giving ns all a supper after our promenade — 

' Much ado was there, God wot, 
She would love, but he would not.' 

He ate a great deal of ice, although he did not seem to require it ; and she 
'fa/isoit Us yeux doux' enough not only to have melted all the ice which be 
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swallowed, but his othti hard heart into the bargain. The thing will not do. 
In the meantime, Miss Long hath become quite cruel to Wellesley Pole, and 
divides her favour equally between Lords Killeen and Kilworth, two as simple 
Irishmen as ever gave birth to a bull. I wish to Hymen that she were fairly 
married, for all this pother gives one a disgusting picture of human nature." 

A disgusting pictur of human nature, indeed — and isn't he who 
moralises about it, and she to whom he writes, a couple of pretty 
heads in the same piece ? Which, Mr. Yorke, is the wust, the scandle 
or the scandle-mongers ? See what it is to be a moral man of fashn. 
Fust, he scrapes togither all the bad stoaries about all the people of 
his acquentance — he goes to a ball, and laffs or snears at everybody 
there — he is asked to a dinner, and brings away, along with meat and 
wine to his heart's content, a sour stomick filled with nasty stories of 
all the people present there. He has such a squeamish appytite, that 
all the world seems to disagree with him. And what has he got to say 
to his dellicate female frend ? Why that — 

Fust. Mr. S. is going to publish indescent stoaries about Lady 
O , his sister, which everybody's goin to by. 

Nex. That Miss Gordon is going to be cloathed with an usband ; 
and that all their matrimonial corryspondins is to be published too. 

3. That Lord H. is going to be married; but there's something 
rong in his wife's blood. 

4. Miss Long has cut Mr. Wellesley and is gone after two Irish 
lords. 

Wooden you phancy, now, that the author of such a letter, instead 
of writin about pipple of tip-top qualaty, was describin Vinegar 
Yard? Would you beleave that the lady he was a-ritin to was a 
chased, modist lady of honour, and mother of a famly ? trwmpery ! 
morris ! as Homer says : this is a higeous pictur of manners, such 
as I weap to think of, as evry morl man must weap. 

The above is one pritty pictur of mearly fashnabble life : what 
follows is about families even higher situated than the most fashnabble. 
Here we have the princessregient, her daughter the Princess Sharlot, 
her grandmamma the old quean, and her madjisty's daughters the 
two princesses. If this is not high life, I don't know where it is to be 
found ; and it's pleasing to see what affeckshn and harmny rains in 
such an exolted spear. 

" Sunday 24th. — ^Yesterday the princess went to meet the Princess Charlotte at 
Kensington. Lady — — told me that, when the latter arrived, she rushed up to her 
mother, and said, ' For God's sake, be civil to her,' meaning the Duchess of Leeds, 
who followed her. Lady said she felt sorry for the latter ; but when the 
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Princess of Wales talked to her, she soon became so free and easy, that one could 
not have any feeling about her feelings. Princess Charlotte, I was told, was looking 
handsome, very pale, but her head more becomingly dressed, — that is to say, less 
dressed than usual. Her figure is of that full round shape which is now in its 
piime ; but she disfigures herself by wearing her boddice so short, that she UteraUy 
has no waist. Her feet are very pretty ; and so are her hands and arms, and her 
ears, and the shape of her head. Her countenance is expressive, when she allows 
her passions to play upon it ; and I never saw any face, with so little shade, 

express so many powerful and varied emotions. Lady told me that the 

Princess Charlotte talked to her about her situation, and said, in a very quiet, 
but determined way, she would not tear it, and that as soon as parliament met, 
she intended to come to Warwick House, and remain there ; that she was also 
determined not to consider the Duchess of Leeds as her governess but only as her 
first lady. She made many observations on other persons and subjects ; and 
appears to be very quick, very penetrating, but imperious and wilful. There 
is a tone of romance, too, in her character, which will only serve to mislead her. 

" She told her mother that there had been a great battle at Windsor between 
the queen and the prince, the former refusing to give up Miss Knight from her 
own person to attend on Princess Charlotte as sub-govemess. But the prince- 
regent had gone to Windsor himself, and insisted on her doing so ; and the ' old 
Beguin' was forced to submit, but has been ill ever since : and Sir Henry Halford 
declared it was a complete breaking up of her constitution — to the great delight 
of the two princesses, who were talking about this affair. Miss ELuight was the 
very person they wished to have ; they think they can do as they like with her. 
It has been ordered that the Princess Charlotte should not see her mother alone 
for a single moment ; but the latter went into her room, stuffed a pair of large 
shoes full of papers, and having given them to her daughter, she went home. 

Lady told me everything was written down and sent to Mr. Brougham 

next day." 



See what discord will creap even into the best regulated famlies. 
Here are six of 'em — viz., the quean and her two daughters, her 
son, and his wife and daughter ; and the manner in which they 
hate one another is a compleat puzzle. 

!his mother, 
his wife, 
his daughter. 
Princess Charlotte hates her father. 
Princess of Wales hates her husband. 

The old quean, by their squobbles, is on the pint of death ; and 
her two jewtiful daughters are delighted at the news. What a 
happy, fashnabble. Christian famly! O Mr. Yorke, Mr. Yorke, if 
this is the way in the drawin-rooms, I'm quite content to live below, 
in pease and charaty with all men ; writin, as I am now, in my 
pantry, or els bavin a quite game at cards in the servants-all. With 
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us there's no bitter, wicked quarling of this sort. We don't hate 
our children, or bully our mothers, or wish 'em ded when they're 
sick, as this Dairy-woman says kings and queens do. When we're 
writing to our friends or sweethearts, we don't fill our letters with 
nasty stoaries, takin away the carricter of our fellow-servants, as 
this maid of honour's amusin' moral frend does. But, in coarse, it's 
not for us to judge of our betters ; — these great people are a supeerur 
race, and we can't comprehend their ways. 

Do you recklect — it's twenty years ago now — how a bewtiffle princess 
died in givin buth to a poar baby, and how the whole nation of Hengland 
wep, as though it was one man, over that sweet woman and chUd, ia 
which were sentered the hopes of every one of us, and of which each 
was as proud as of his own wife or infht 1 Do you recklect how pore 
fellows spent their last shillin to buy a black crape for their hats, and 
clergymen cried in the pulpit, and the whole country through was no 
better than a great dismal funeral ? Do you recklect, Mr. Torke, who 
was the person that we all took on so about ? Wecalled her the Princis 
Sharlot of Wales; and we valyoud a single drop of her blood more 
than the whole heartless body of her father. Well, we looked up to 
her as a kind of saint or angle, and blest God (such foolish loyal 
English pipple as we ware in those days) who had sent this sweet lady 
to rule over us. But Heaven bless you ! it was only souperstition. 
She was no better than she should be, as it turns out — or at least the 
Dairy-maid says so. No better ? — ^if my daughters or yours was ^ so 
bad, we'd as leaf be dead ourselves, and they hanged. But listen to 
this pritty charritable story and a truce to reflexshuns : — 

" Sunday, January 9, 1814. — Yesterday, according to appointment, I went to 
Princess Charlotte. Found at Warwick House the harp-player, Dizzi; was 
asked to remain and listen to his performance, but was talked to during the 
whole time, which completely prevented all possibility of listening to the music. 
The Duchess of Leeds and her daughter were in the room, but left it soon. Next 
arrived Miss Knight, who remained all the time I was there. Princess Charlotte 

was very gracious — showed me all her bonny dyes, as B would have called 

them — pictures, and cases, and jewels, &c. She talked in a very desultory way, 
and it would be difficult to say of what. She observed her mother was in very 
low spirits. I asked her how she supposed she could be otherwise 1 This 
questioning answer saves a great deal of trouble, and serves two purposes — i.e. 
avoids committing one's self, or giving offence by silence. There was hung in the 
apartment one portrait, amongst others, that very much resembled the Duke of 

D . I asked Miss Knight whom it represented. She said that was not 

kno-ivn ; it had been supposed a likeness of the Pretender, when young. This 
answer suited my thoughts so comically I could have laughed, if one ever did at 
courts anything but the contrary of what one was inclined to do. 

" Princess Charlotte has a very great variety of expression in her countenance — 
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a play of features, and a force ol muscle, rarely seen in connection with such soft 
and shadeless colouring. Her hands and arms are beautiful ; but I think her 
figure is already gone, and will soon be precisely like her mother's : in short it is 
the very picture of her, and not in miniature. I could not help analysing my 
own sensations during the time I was with her, and thought more of them than 
I did of her. Why was I at all flattered, at all more amused, at aU more supple 
to this young princess, than to her who is only the same sort of person set in 
the shade of circumstances and of years 1 It is that youth, and the approach of 
power, and the latent views of self-interest, sway the heart and daazle the 
understanding. If this is so with a heart not, I trust, corrupt, and a head not 
particularly formed for interested calculations, what effect must not the same 
causes produce on the generality of mankind ] 

" In the course of the conversation, the Princess Charlotte contrived to edge in 
a good deal of tv/m-de-dy, and would, if I had entered into the thing have gone on 
with it, while looking at a little picture of herself, which had about thirty or 
forty different dresses to put over it, done on isinglass, and which allowed the 
general colouring of the picture to be seen through its transparency. It was, 
I thought, a pretty enough conceit, though rather like dressing up a doll. 
' Ah ! ' said Miss Knight, ' I am not content though, madame — for I yet should 
have liked one more dress — that of the favourite Sultana.' 

" ' No, no 1 ' said the princess, ' I never was a favourite, and never can be one,' 
— looking at a picture which she said was her father's, but which I do not believe 
was done for the regent any more than for me, but represented a young man in 
a hussar's dress — probably a former favourite. 

" The Princess Charlotte seemed much hurt at the little notice that was taken 
of her birthday. After keeping me for two hours and a half she dismissed me ; 
and I am sure I could not say what she said, except that it was an olio of dicousus 
and heterogeneous things, partaking of the characteristics of her mother, grafted 
on a younger scion. I dined tHe-d-tete with my dear old aunt : hers is always 
a sweet and soothing society to me." 

There's a pleasing, lady-like, moral extract for you ! An innocent 
young thing of fifteen has picturs of two lovers in her room, and 
expex a good number more. This dellygate young creature edges in 
a good deal of tumdedy (I can't find it in Johnson's Dixonary), and 
would have gone on with the thing (ellygence of languidge), if the 
dairy-lady would have let her. 

Now, to tell you the truth, Mr. Yorke, I doan't beleave a single 
syllible of this story. This lady of honner says, in the fust place 
that the princess would have talked a good deal of tumdedy : which 
means, I suppose, indeasnsy, if she, the lady of honner, would have 
let her. This is a good one! Why, she lets every body else talk 
tumdedy to their hearts' content ; she lets her friends write tumdedy, 
and, after keeping it for a quarter of a sentry, she 'prints it. Why 
then, be so squeamish about hearing a little ! And, then, there's the 
stoary of the two portricks. This woman has the honner to be 
received in the frendlyest manner by a British princess ; and what 

s 
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does the grateful loyal creature do ? 2 picturs of the princess's 
relations are hanging in her room, and the Dairy-woman swears away 
the poor young princess's carrickter, by swearing they are picturs of 
her lovers. For shame, oh, for shame ! you slanderin hackbitin dairy- 
woman you ! If you told all them things to your " dear old aunt," 
on going to dine with her, you must have had very "sweet and 
soothing society " indeed. 

I had marked out many more extrax, which I intended to write 
about ; but I think I have said enough about this Dairy : in fack, 
the butler, and the gals in the servants' -hall are not well pleased that 
I should go on reading this naughty book ; so we'll have no more of 
it, only one passidge about Pollytics, witch is sertnly quite new : — 

" No one was so likely to be able to defeat Bonaparte as tbe Crown Prince, 
from the intimate Imowledge he possessed of his character. Bemadotte was also 
instigated against Bonaparte by one who not only owed him a personal hatred, 
but who possessed a mind equal to his, and who gave the Crown Prince both 
information and advice how to act. This was no less a person than Madame 
de Stael. It was not, as some have asserted, that she was in love with Bemadotte ; 
for, at the time of their intimacy, Madame de Stael was in love with Bocea. But 
she used her influence (which was not small) with the Crown Prince, to make 
him fight against Bonaparte, and to her wisdom may be attributed much of the 
success which accompaiued his attack upon him. Bemadotte has raised the flame 
of liberty, which seems fortunately to blaze all around. May it liberate Europe ; 
and from the ashes of the laurel may olive branches spring up, and overshadow 
the earth i " 



There's a discuvery ! that the overthrow of Boneypart is owing to 
Madame de Stael ! What nonsince for Colonel Southey or Doctor 
Napier to write histories of the war with that Capsican hupstart and 
murderer, when here we have the whole affair explaned by the lady 
of honour ! 



"Sunday, April 10, 1814. — The incidents which take place every hour are 
miraculous. Bonaparte is deposed, but aUve ; subdued, but allowed to choose 
his place of residence. The island of Elba is the spot he has selected for his 
ignominious retreat. France is holding forth repentant arms to her banished 
sovereign. The Poissardes who dragged Louis XVI. to the scaffold are presenting 
flowers to the Emperor of Russia, the restorer of their legitimate king ! What a 
stupendou.s field for philosophy to expatiate in ! What an endless material for 
thought ! What humiliation to the pride of mere human greatness ! How are 
the mighty fallen ! Of all that was great in Napoleon, what remains ? Despoiled 
of his usurped power, he sinks to insignificance. There was no moral greatness in 
the man. The meteor dazzled, scorched, is put out, — utterly, and for ever. But 
the power which rests in those who have delivered the nations from bondage, is 
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a power that is delegated to them from Heaven ; and the manner in whioh they 
have used it is a guarantee for its continuance. The Duke of Wellington has 
gained laurels unstained by any useless flow of blood. He has done more than 
conquer others — he has conquered himself : and in the midst of the blaze and 
flush of victory, surrounded by the homage of nations, he has not been betrayed 
into the commission of any act of cruelty or wanton offence. He was as cool and 
self-possessed under the blaze and dazzle of fame as a common man would be 
under the shade of his garden-tree, or by the hearth of his home. But the tyrant 
who kept Europe in awe is now a pitiable object for scorn to point the finger of 
derision at : and humanity shudders as it remembers the scourge with which 
this man's ambition was permitted to devastate every home tie, and every 
heartfelt joy.'' 

And now, after this sublime passidge, as full of awfle reflections 
and pious sentyments as those of Mrs. Cole in the play, I shall 
only quot one little extrak more : — 

"All goes gloomily with the poor princess. Lady Charlotte Campbell told 
me she regrets not seeing all these curious personages ; but she says, the more 
the princess is forsaken, the more happy she is at having offered to attend her 
at this time. This is very cmhiahU in her, and cannot fail to be gratifying to 
the princess." 

So it is — wery amiable, wery kind and considerate in her, indeed. 
Poor Princess ! how lucky you was to find a frend who loved you for 
your own sake, and when all the rest of the wuld turned its back 
kep steady to you. As for believing that Lady Sharlot had any hand 
in this book,i Heaven forbid ! she is all gratitude, pure gratitude, 
depend upon it. She would not go for to blacken her old frend and 
patron's carrickter, after having been so outrageously faithful to her ; 
sAe wouldn't do it, at no price, depend upon it. How sorry she must 
be that others an't quite so squemish, and show up in this indesent 
way tbe follies of her kind, genrus, foolish bennyfactris ! 

' The "authorised" announcement, in the John Bull newspaper, sets this 
question at rest. It is declared that her ladyship is not the writer of the 
Diary. — O. Y, 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 



CH-S Y-LI^WPL-SH, ESQ., TO SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, BT. 
JOHN THOMAS SMITH, ESQ., TO C— S Y— H, ESQ. 

NOTUS. 



HE suckmstansies of 
the following tarticle 
are as folios : — Me 
and my friend, the 
seUabrated Mr. Smith, 
reckonised each other 
in the Haymarket 
Theatre, during the 
performints of the new 
play. I was settn in 
the gallery, and sung 
out to him (he was in 
the pit), to jine us 
after the play, over a 
glass of bear and a cold 
hoyster, in my pantry, 
the family being out. 

Smith came as ap- 
pinted. We descorsed 
on the subjick of the 
comady; and, after sefral glases, we each of us agreed to write a 
letter to the other, giving our notiums of the pease. Paper was 
brought that momint; and Smith writing bis harticle across the 
knife-bord, I dasht off mine on the dresser. 

Our agreement was, that I (being remarkabble for my style of 
riting) should cretasize the languidge, whilst he should take up with 
the plot of the play; and the candied reader wiU parding me for 
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having holtered the original address of my letter, and directed it 
to Sir Edward himself ; and for having incopperated Smith's remarks 
in the midst of my own : — 

Mayfair, Nov. 30, 1839. Midnite. 

HoNRABBLE Barnet ! — Retired from the littery world a year or 
moar, I didn't think anythink would injuice me to come forrards 
again ; for I was content with my share of reputation, and propoas'd 
to add nothink to those immortial wux which have rendered this 
Magaseen so sallybrated. 

Shall I tell you the reazn of my re-appearants ? — a desire for the 
benefick of my feUow-creatures ? Fiddlestick ! A mighty truth with 
which my busm laboured, and which I must bring forth or die ? 
Nonsince — stuff : money's the secret, my dear Bamet, — money — 
Vargong, gelt, spicimia. Here's quarter-day coming, and I'm blest if 
I can pay my landlud, unless I can ad hartificiaUy to my inkum. 

This is, however, betwigst you and me. There's no need to 
blacard the streets with it, or to tell the British public that Fitzroy 
Y-11-wpl-sh is short of money, or that the sallybrated hauthor of the 

Y Papers is in peskewniary difiScklties, or is fiteagued by his 

superhuman littery labors, or by his famly suckmstansies, or by any 
other pusnal matter : my maxim, dear B, is on these pints to be as 
quiet as posbile. What the juice does the public care for you or 
me ? Why must we always, in preffizzes and what not, be a-talking 
about ourselves and our igstrodnary merrats, woas, and injaries? 
It is on this subjick that I porpies, my dear Bamet, to speak to 
you in a frendly way ; and praps you'll find my advise tolrabbly 
holesum. 

Well, then, — if you care about the apinions, fur good or evil, of 
us poor suvvants, I tell you, in the most candied way, I like you, 
Bamet. I've had my fling at you in my day (for, entry nou, that 
last stoary I roat about you and Larnder was as big a bownsir as 
ever was) — I've had my fling at you; but I like you. One may 
objeck to an immence deal of your writings, which, betwigst you 
and me, contain more sham scentiment, sham morallaty, sham poatry, 
than you'd like to own; but, in spite of this, there's the stuff in 
you : you've a kind and loyal heart in you, Barnet — a trifle deboshed, 
perhaps ; a kean i, igspecially for what's comic (as for your tradgady, 
it's mighty flatchulent), and a ready plesnt pen. The man who says 
you are an As is an As himself. Don't believe him, Barnet ! not 
that I suppose you wil, — for, if I've formed a correck apinion of you 
from your wucks, you think your small-beear as good as most men's : 
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every man does, — and why not? We brew, and we love our own 
tap — amen ; but the pint betwigst us, is this stewpid, absudd way 
of crying out, because the public don't like it too. Why shood 
they, my dear Barnet ? You may vow that they are fools ; or that 
the critix are your enemies; or that the wuld should judge your 
poams by your critticle rules, and not their own: you may beat 
your breast, and vow you are a marter, and you won't mend the 
matter. Take heart, man ! you're not so misrabble after all : your 
spirits need not be so very cast down ; you are not so very badly 
paid. I'd lay a wager that you make, with one thing or another — 
plays, nowles, pamphUcks, and little odd jobbs here and there — ^your 
three thowsnd a year. There's many a man, dear Bullwig, that works 
for less, and lives content. Why shouldn't you? Three thowsnd 
a year is no such bad thing, — let alone the bametcy : it must be a 
great comfort to have that bloody hand in your skitching. 

But don't you sea, that in a wuld naturally envius, wickid, and 
fond of a joak, this very bametcy, these very cumplaints, — this 
ceaseless groning, and moning, and wining of yours, is igsackly the 
thing which makes people laff and snear more ? If you were ever 
at a great school, you must recklect who was the boy most buEid, 
and buffitid, and pershewd — he who minded it most. He who could 
take a basting got but few; he who rord and wep because the 
knotty boys called him nicknames, was nicknamed wuss and wuss. 
I recklect there was at our school, in Smithfield, a chap of this 
milksop, spoony sort, who appeared among the romping, ragged 
fellows in a fine flanning dressing-go wnd, that his mama had given 
him. That pore boy was beaten in a way that his dear ma and 
aunts didn't know him ; his fine flanning dressing-gownd was torn 
all to ribbings, and he got no pease in the school ever after, but was 
abliged to be taken to some other saminary, where, I make no doubt, 
he was paid off igsactly in the same way. 

Do you take the haUigory, my dear Barnet ? Mutayto nominy — 
you know what I mean. You are the boy, and your barnetcy is 
the dressing-gownd. You dress yourself out finer than other chaps, 
and they all begin to sault and hustle you ; it's human nature, 
Barnet. You show weakness, think of your dear ma, mayhap, and 
begin to cry : it's all over with you ; the whole school is at you — 
upper boys and under, big and Uttle ; the dirtiest little fag in the 
place will pipe out blaggerd names at you, and take his pewny tug 
at your tail. 

The only way to avoid such consperracies is to put a pair of stowt 
shoalders forrards, and bust through the crowd of raggymuffins, A 
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good bold fellow dubls his fistt, and cries, " Wha dares meddle wi' 
me ? " When Scott got his barnetcy, for instans, did any one of us 
cry out ? No, by the laws, he was our master : and wo betide the 
chap that said neigh to him ! But there's barnets and barnets. Do 
you recklet that fine chapter in Squintin Burward about the too 
fell OS and cups, at the siege of the bishop's castle ? One of them 
was a brave warrior, and kep Ms cup ; they strangled the other chap 
■ — strangled him, and laffed at him too. 

With respeck, then, to the barnetcy pint, this is my advice : 
brazen it out. Us littery men I take to be like a pack of schoolboys 
— childish, greedy, envius, holding by our friends, and always ready 
to fight. What must be a man's conduck among such ? He must 
either take no notis, and pass on myjastick, or else turn round and 
pummle soundly — one, two, right and left, ding dong over the face 
and eyes ; above all, never acknowledge that he is hurt. Years ago, 
for instans (we've no ill-blood, but only mention this by way of 
igsample), you began a sparring with this Magaseen. Law bless 
you, such a ridicklus gaym I never see ; a man so belaybord, beflus- 
tered, bewolloped, was never known; it was the laff of the whole 
town. Your intelackshal natur, respected Barnet, is not fizzickly 
adapted, so to speak, for encounters of this sort. You must not 
indulge in combats with us course bullies of the press : you have 
not th« staminy for a reglar set-to. What, then, is your plan ? In 
the midst of the mob to pass as quiet as you can : you won't be 
undistubbed. Who is ? Some stray kix and buffits wiU fall to you 
— mortial man is subjick to such ; but if you begin to wins and cry 
out, and set up for a marter, wo betide you ! 

These remarks, pusnal as I confess them to be, are yet, I assure 
you, written in perfick good-natur, and have been inspired by your 
play of the Sea Capting, and prefiz to it : which latter is on ihatters 
intirely pusnal, and will, therefore, I trust, igscuse this kind of ad 
hominam (as they say) diskcushion, I propose, honrabble Bamit, to 
cumsider calmly this play and prephiz, and to speak of both with that 
honisty which, in the pantry or studdy, I've been always phamous for. 
Let us, in the first place, listen to the opening of the " Preface to 
the Fourth Edition : " 



" No one can be more sensible tban I am of the many faults and deficiencies 
to be found in this play ; but, perhaps, when it is considered how very rarely 
it has happened in the history of our dramatic literature that good acting plays 
have been produced, except by those who have either been actors themselves, or 
foimed their habits of literature, almost of life, behind the scenes, I might have 
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looted for a criticism more generous, and less exacting and rigorous, tlian that by 
which the attempts of an author accustomed to another class of composition have 
been received by a large proportion of the periodical press. 

" It is scarcely possible, indeed, that this play should not contain faults of two 
kinds : first, the faults of one who has necessarily much to learn in the mechanism 
of his art ; and, secondly, of one who, having written largely in the narrative style 
of fiction, may not unfrequently mistake the efi'ects of a novel for the effects of 
a drama. I may add to these, perhaps, the defi.ciencies that arise from uncertain 
health and broken spirits, which render the author more susceptible than he 
might have been some years since to that spirit of depreciation and hostility 
which it has been his misfortune to excite amongst the general contributors 
to the periodical press ; for the consciousness that every endeavour wiU be made 
to cavil, to distort, to misrepresent, and, in fine, if possible, to run dovm, will 
occasionally haunt even the hours of composition, to check the inspiration, and 
damp the ardour. 

" Having confessed thus much ftankly and fairly, and with a hope that I may 
ultimately do better, should I continue to write for the stage (which nothing 
but an assurance that, with all my defects, I may yet bring some little aid to the 
drama, at a time when any aid, however humble, ought to be welcome to the 
lovers of the art, could induce me to do), may I be permitted to say a few words 
as to some of the objections which have been made against this play 1 " 

Now, my dear sir, look what a pretty number of please you put 
forrards here, why your play shouldn't be good. 

First. Good plays are almost always written by actors. 

Secknd. You are a novice to the style of composition. 

Third. You may be mistaken in your effects, being a novelist 
by trade, and not a play-writer. 

Fourthly. Your in such bad helth and sperrits. 

Fifthly. Your so afraid of the critix, that they damp your arder. 

For shame, for shame, man ! What confeshns is these, — what 
painful pewling and piping ! Your not a babby. I take you to be 
some seven or eight and thuty years old — " in the morning of youth," 
as the flosofer says. Don't let any such nonsince take your reazn 
prisoner. What you, an old hand amongst us, — an old soljer of our 
sovring quean the press, — you, who have had the best pay, have held 
the topmost rank (ay, and deserved them too ! — I gif you lef to quot me 
in sasiaty, and say, " I am a man of genius : Y-U-wpl-sh says so "), — 
you to lose heart, and cry pickavy, and begin to howl, because little 
boys fling stones at you ! Fie, man ! take courage ; and, bearing 
the terrows of your blood-red hand, as the poet says, punish us, if 
we've ofended you : punish us like a man, or bear your own punish- 
ment like a man. Don't try to come off with such misrabble lodgic 
as that above. 

What do you ? You give four satisfackary reazns that the play 
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is bad (the secknd is naught, — for your no such chicking at play- 
writing, this being the forth). You show that the play must be bad, 
and then begin to deal with the critix for finding folt ! 

"Was there ever wuss generalship ? The play is bad, — your right, 
■ — a wuss I never see or read. But why kneed you say so 1 If it 
was so very bad, why publish it ? Because yoxi wish to serve the 
drama I fie ! don't lay that flattering function to your sole, as 
Milton observes. Do you believe that this Sea Capting can serve 
the drama ? Did you never intend that it should serve anything, 
or anybody else ? Of cors you did ! You wrote it for money, — money 
from the maniger, money from the bookseller, — for the same reason 
that I write this. Sir, Shakspeare wrote for the very same reasons, 
and I never heard that he bragged about serving the drama. Away 
with this canting about great motifs ! Let us not be too prowd, my 
dear Barnet, and fansy ourselves marters of the truth, marters or 
apostels. We are but tradesmen, working for bread, and not for 
righteousness' sake. Let's try and work honestly ; but don't let us 
be prayting pompisly about our " sacred calling." The taylor who 
makes your coats (and very well they are made too, with the best 
of velvit collars) — I say .Stulze, or Nugee, might cry out that their 
motifs were but to assert the eturnle truth of tayloring with just as 
much reazn ; and who would believe them ? 

Well ; after this acknoUltchment that the play is bad, come sefral 
pages of attack on the critix, and the folt those gentry have found 
with it. With these I sha'n't middle for the presnt. You defend 
all the characters 1 by 1, and conclude your remarks as follows : — 



" I must be pardoned for this disquisition on my own designs. When every 
means is employed to misrepresent, it becomes, perhaps, allowable to explain. 
And if I do not think that my faults as a dramatic author are to be found in the 
study and delineation of character, it is precisely because that is the point on 
which all my previous pursuits in literature and actual life would be most likely 
to preserve me from the errors I own elsewhere, whether of misjudgment or 
inexperience. 

" I have now only to add my thanks to the actors for the zeal and talent with 
which they have embodied the characters entrusted to them. The sweetness and 
grace with which Miss Faucit embellished the part of Violet, which, though only 
a sketch, is most necessary to the colouring and harmony of the play, were perhaps 
the more pleasing to the audience from tlie generosity, rare with actors, which 
induced her to take a part so far inferior to her powers. The applause which 
attends the performance of Mrs. Warner and Mr. Strickland attests their success 
in characters of unusual diflEiculty ; while the singular beauty and nobleness, 
Avhether of conception or execution, with which the greatest of living actors has 
elevated the part of Norman (so totally different from his ordinary range of 

T 
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character), is a new proof of his versatility and accomplishment in all that belongs 
to his art. It would be scarcely gracious to conclude these remarks without 
expressing my acknowledgment of that generous and indulgent sense of justice 
which, forgetting all political differences in a literary arena, has enabled me to 
appeal to approving audiences — from hostile critics. And it is this which alone 
encourages me to hope that, sooner or later, I may add to the dramatic literature 
of my country something that may find, perhaps, almost as many friends in the 
next age as it has been the fate of the author to find enemies in this.'' 



See, now, what a good comfrabble vanaty is ! Pepple have quarld 
with the dramatic characters of your play. " No," says you ; " if I 
am remarkabble for anythink, it's for my study and delineation of 
character ; that is presizely the pint to which my littery purshuits 
have led me." Have you read Jil Blaw, my dear sir ? Have you 
pirouzed that exlent tragady, the Critic ? There's something so 
like this in Sir Fretful Plaguy, and the Archbishop of Granadiers, 
that I'm blest if I can't lafif till my sides ake. Think of the critix 
fixing on the very pint for which you are famus ! — the roags ! And 
spose they had said the plot was absudd, or the langwitch absudder 
still, don't you think you would have had a word in defens of them 
too — you who hope to find frends for your dramatic wux in the nex 
age ? Poo ! I tell thee, Barnet, that the nex age will be wiser and 
better than this ; and do you think that it will imply itself a reading 
of your trajadies ? This is misantrofy, Barnet — reglar Byronisra ; 
and you ot to have a better apinian of human natur. 

Your opinion about the actors I sha'n't here meddle with. They 
all acted exlently as far as my humbile judgement goes, and your 
write in giving them all possible prays. But let's consider the last 
sentence of the prefiz, my dear Barnet, and see what a pretty set 
of apiniuns you lay down. 

1. The critix are yourinymies in this age. 

2. In the nex, however, you hope to find newmrous frends. 

3. And it's a satisfackshn to think that, in spite of pohtticle 
dififrances, you have found frendly aujences here. 

Now, my dear Barnet, for a man who begins so humbly with what 
my friend Father Prout calls an argamantum ad misericorjam, who 
ignowledges that his play is bad, that his pore dear helth is bad, 
and those cussid critix have played the juice with him — I say, for 
a man who beginns in such a humbUl toan, it's rayther rich to see 
how you end. 

My dear Barnet, do you suppose that politticJe diffrances prejudice 
pepple against you ? What are your politix ? Wig, I presume — so 
are mine, ontry noo. And what if they are Wig, or Eaddiccle, or 
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Cumsuvvative ? Does any mortial man in England care a phig for 
your politix ? Do you think yourself such a mity man in parlymint, 
that critix are to be angry with you, and aujences to be cumsidered 
magnanamous because they treat you fairly? There, now, was 
Sherridn, he who roat the Rifles and School for Scandle (I saw the 
Hifles after your play, and, Barnet, if you knew what a relief 
it was !) — there, I say, was Sherridn — he wos a politticle character, 
if you please — he could make a spitch or two — do you spose that 
Pitt, Purseyvall, Castlerag, old George the Third himself, wooden 
go to see the Rivles — ay, and clap hands too, and laff and ror, for 
all Sherry's Wiggery ? Do you spose the critix wouldn't applaud 
too ? For shame, Barnet ! what ninnis, what hartless raskles, you 
must beleave them to be, — in the fust plase, to fancy that you are 
a politticle genus ; in the secknd, to let your politix interfear with 
their notiums about littery merits ! 

" Put that nonsince out of your head," as Fox said to Bonypart, 
Wasn't it that great genus, Dennis, that wrote in Swiff and Poop's 
time, who fansid that the French king wooden make pease unless 
Dennis was delivered up to him ? Upon my wud, I doan't think 
he carrid his diddlusion much further than a serting homrabble 
barnet of my aquentance. 

And then for the nex age. Respected sir, this is another did- 
dlusion j a gross misteak on your part, or my name is not Y — sh. 
These plays immortial? Ah, parrysanvpe, as the French say, this 
is too strong — the small-beer of the Sea Gajpting or of any suxessor 
of the Sea Capting to keep sweet for sentries and sentries ! Barnet, 
Barnet ! do you know the natur of bear ? Six weeks is not past, 
and here your last casque is sour — the public won't even now drink 
it; and I lay a wager that, betwigst this day (the thuttieth November) 
and the end of the year, the barl will be off the stox altogether, 
never, never to return. 

I've netted down a few frazes here and there, which you will do 
well to igsamin : — 



"The eternal Flora 
Woos to lier odorous haunts the western wind ; 
While circling round and upwards from the boughs, 
Golden with fruits that lure the joyous birds, 
Melody, like a happy soul released, 
Hangs in' the air, and from invisible plumes 
Shakes sweetness down ! " 
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" And these the lips 
Where, till this hour, the sad and holy kiss 
Of parting linger'd, as the fragrance left 
By angels when they touch the earth and vanish." 



"Hart ! she has blessed her sonl I bid ye witness, 
Ye listening heavens — ^thou circumambient air : 
The ocean sighs it back — and with the murmiir 
Eustle the happy leaves. All nature breathes 
Aloud — aloft — to the great Parent's ear. 
The blessing of the mother on her child." 



" I dream of love, enduring faith, a heart 
Mingled with mine — a deathless heritage, 
Which I can take unsullied to the stars, 
When the Great Father calls his children home." 



NORMAN. 

" The blue air, breathless ia the starry peace, 
After long silence hushed as heaven, but tilled 
With happy thoughts as heaven with angels." 



NOEMAS. 

" Till one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven looked its love from all its numberless stars.' 



" Those eyes, the guiding stars by which I steered." 



" That great mother 
(The only parent I have known), whose face 
Is bright with gazing ever on the stars — 
The mother-sea." 
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" My bark shall be our borne ; 
The stars that light the angel palacea 
Of air, our lamps.'' 

NORMAN. 

" A name that glitters, like a star, amidst 
The galaxy of England's loftiest born." 

LADT ARUNDEL. 

" And see him princeliest of the lion tribe, 
Whose swords and coronals gleam around the throne, 
The guardian stars of the imperial isle." 

The fust spissymen has been going the round of all the papers, 
as real, reglar poatry. Those -wicked critix ! they must have been 
laffing in their sleafs when they quoted it. Malody, suckling round 
and uppards from the bows, like a happy soul released, hangs in the 
air, and from invizable plumes shakes sweetness down. Mighty fine, 
truly ! but let mortial man tell the meanink of the passidge. Is it 
musickle sweetniss that Malody shakes down from its plumes — its 
wings, that is, or tail — or some pekewliar scent that proceeds from 
happy souls released, and which they shake down from the trees 
when they are suckling round and uppards ? Is this poatry, Barnet ? 
Lay your hand on your busm, and speak out boldly : Is it poatry, or 
sheer windy humbugg, that sounds a little melojous, and won't bear 
the commanest test of comman sence ? 

In passidge number 2, the same bisniss is going on, though in 
a more comprehensable way : the air, the leaves, the otion, are fild 
with emocean at Capting Norman's happiness. Pore Nature is 
dragged in to partisapate in his joys, just as she has been befor. 
Once in a poem, this universle simfithy is very well ; but once is 
enuff, my dear Barnet ; and that once should be in some great 
suckmstans, surely, — such as the meeting of Adam and Eve, in 
Paradice Lost, or Jewpeter and Jewno, in Hoamer, where there 
seems, as it were, a reasn for it. But sea-captings should not be 
eternly spowting and invoking gods, hevns, starrs, angels, and other 
silestial influences. We can all do it, Barnet ; nothing in life is esier, 
I can compare my livry buttons to the stars, or the clouds of my 
backopipe to the dark vollums that ishew from Mount Hetna; or 
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I can say that angels are looking down from them, and the tobacco 
silf, like a happy sole released, is circKng round and upwards, and 
shaking sweetness down. All this is as esy as drink ; but it's not 
poatry, Barnet, nor natural. People, when their mothers reckonise 
them, don't howl about the suckumambient air, and paws to think 
of the happy leaves a-rustUng — at least, one mistrusts them if they 
do. Take another instans out of your own play. Captiug Norman 
(with his etemll slack-jaw !) meets the gal of his art : — 

" Look up, look up, my Violet — weeping 1 fie ! 
And trembling too — yet leaning on my breast. 
In truth, thou art too soft for such rude shelter. 
Look up ! I come to woo thee to the seas, 
My sailor's bride 1 Hast thou no voice but blushes ? 
Nay — From those roses let me, like the bee, 
Drag forth the secret sweetness ! " 

VIOLET. 

" Oh what thoughts 
AYere kept for speech when we once more should meet, 
Now blotted from the page; and all I feel 
Is — thou art with me ! " 



Very right. Miss Violet — the scentiment is natral, affeckshnit, 
pleasing, simple (it might have been in more grammaticle languidge, 
and no harm done) ; but never mind, the feeling is pritty ; and I 
can fancy my dear Barnet, a pritty, smiling, weeping lass, looking 
up in a man's face and saying it. But the capting! — oh, this 
capting ! — this windy, spouting captain, with his prittinesses, and 
conseated apoUogies for the hardness of his busm, and his old, stale, 
vapid simalies, and his wishes to be a bee ! Pish ! Men don't make 
love in this finniking way. It's the part of a sentymentle, poeticle 
taylor, not a galliant gentlemauj in command of one of her Madjisty's 
vessels of war. 

Look at the remaining extrac, honored Barnet, and acknoUidge 
that Capting Norman is eturnly repeating himself, with his endless 
jabber about stars and angels. Look at the neat grammaticle twist 
of Lady Arundel's spitch, too, who, in the corse of three lines, has 
made her son a prince, a lion, with a sword and coronal, and a star. 
Why jumble and sheak up metafors in this way ? Barnet, one simily 
is quite enuff in the best of sentenses (and I preshume I kneedn't tell 
you that it's as well to have it like, when you are about it). Take 
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my advise, honrabble sir — listen to a humble footmin : it's genrally 
best in poatry to understand puffickly what you mean yourself, and 
to igspress your meaning clearly afterwoods — in the simpler words 
the better, praps. You may, for instans, call a coronet a coronal 
(an " ancestral coronal," p. 74) if you like, as you might call a hat 
a "swart sombrero," "a glossy four-and-nine," "a silken helm, to 
storm impermeable, and lightsome as the breezy gossamer ; " but, 
in the long run, it's as well to call it a hat. It is a hat ; and that 
name is quite as poetticle as another. I think it's Playto, or els 
Harrystottle, who observes that what we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. Confess, now, dear Bamet, don't you 
long to call it a Polyanthus ? 

I never see a play more carelessly written. In such a hurry you 
seem to have bean, that you have actially in some sentences forgot 
to put in the sence. What is this, for instance ? — ■ 



"This thrice precious one 
Smiled to my eyes — drew being from my breast- 
Slept iu my arms ; — the very tears I shed 
Above my treasures were to men and angels 
Alike such holy sweetness 1 " 



In the name of all the angels that ever you invoked — Raphael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Zadkiel, Azrael — what does this " holy sweetness " 
mean ? We're not spinxes to read such dark conandrums. If you 
knew my state sins I came upon this passidg — I've neither slep nor 
eton ; I've neglected my pantry ; I've been wandring from house to 
house with this riddl in my hand, and nobody can understand it. 
All Mr. Frazier's men are wild, looking gloomy at one another, and 
asking what this may be. All the cumtributors have been spoak to. 
The Doctor, who knows every languitch, has tried and giv'n up; 
we've sent to Doctor Pettigruel, who reads horyglifics a deal ezier 
than my way of spellin' — no anser. Quick ! quick with a fifth 
edition, honored Barnet, and set us at rest ! While your about it, 
please, too, to igsplain the two last lines : — 

" His merry bark with England's flag to crown her." 

See what dellexy of igspreshn, " a flag to crown her ! " 

" His merry bark with England's- flag to crown her, 
Fame for my hope?, and woman in my cares." 
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Likewise the following : — 

" Girl, beware, 
The love that trifles round the charms it gilds 
Oft ruins while it shines." 

Igsplane this, men and angels ! I've tried every way ; backards, 
forards, and in all sorts of trancepositions, as thus : — 



Or, 
Or, 
Or, 
Or, 



The love that ruins round the charms it shines, 
Gilds while it trifles oft ; 

The charm that gilds around the love it ruins, 
Oft trifles while it shines ; 



The ruins that love gilds and shines around, 
Oft trifles where it charms ; 



Love, while it charms, shines round, and ruins oft. 
The trifles that it gilds ; 



The love that trifles, gilds and ruins oft, 
While round the charms it shines. 



All which are as sensahle as the fust passidge. 

And with this I'll alow my friend Smith, who has been silent all 
this time, to say a few words. He has not written near so much as 
me (being an infearor genus, betwigst ourselves), but he says he 
never had such mortial difiBcklty with anything as with the dixcripshn 
of the plott of. your pease. Here his letter : — 

To Ch-el-s F-tzr-t Pl-nt-g-n-t Y-ll-wpl-sh, Esq., &c. &c. 

•iOth Nov. 1339. 

My dear and honoured Sir, — I have the pleasure of laying before 
you the following description of the plot, and a few remarks upon 
the style of the piece called The Sea Captain. 

Five-and-twenty years back, a certain Lord Arundel had a 
daughter, heiress of his estates and property; a poor cousin. Sir 
Maurice Beevor (being next in succession) ; and a page, Arthur 
Le Mesnil by name. 
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The daughter took a fancy for the page, and the young persons 
were married unknown to his lordship. 

Three days before her confinement (thinking, no doubt, that 
period favourable for travelling), the young couple had agreed to run 
away together, and had reached a chapel near on the sea-coast, from 
which they were to embark, when Lord Arundel abruptly put a 
stop to their proceedings by causing one Gaussen, a pirate, to murder 
the page. 

His daughter was carried back to Arundel House, and, in 
three days, gave birth to a son. Whether his lordship knew of 
this birth I cannot say ; the infant, however, was never acknow- 
ledged, but carried by Sir Maurice Beevor to a priest, Onslow 
by name, who educated the lad and kept him for twelve years 
in profound ignorance of his birth. The boy went by the name 
of Norman. 

Lady Arundel meanwhile married again, again became a widow, 
but had a second son, who was the acknowledged heir, and called 
Lord Ashdale. Old Lord Arundel died, and her ladyship became 
countess in her own right. 

"When Norman was about twelve years of age, his mother, who wished 
to " waft young Arthur to a distant land," had him sent on board 
ship. Who should the captain of the ship be but Gaussen, who 
received a smart bribe from Sir Maurice Beevor to kill the lad. 
Accordingly Gaussen tied him to a plank and pitched him overboard. 



About thirteen years after these circumstances, Violet, an orphan 
niece of Lady Arundel's second husband, came to pass a few 
weeks with her ladyship. She had just come from a sea-voyage, 
and had been saved from a wicked Algerine by an English sea 
captain. This sea captain was no other than Norman, who had 
been picked up off bis plank, and fell in love with, and was loved 
by. Miss Violet. 

A short time after Violet's arrival at her aunt's the captain came 
to pay her a visit, his ship anchoring off the coast, near Lady Arundel's 
residence. By a singular coincidence, that rogue Gaussen's ship 
anchored in the harbour too. Gaussen at once knew his man, for 
he had "tracked" him (after drowning him), and he informed Sir 
Maurice Beevor that young Norman was alive. 

Sir Maurice Beevor informed her ladyship. How should she get 
rid of him ? In this wise. He was in love with Violet, let him 

U 
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marry her and be off ; for Lord Ashdale was in love with his cousin 
too ; and, of course, could not marry a young woman in her station 
of Hfe. " You have a chaplain on board," says her ladyship to 
Captain Norman ; " let him attend to-night in the ruined chapel, 
marry Violet, and away with you to sea." By this means she hoped 
to be quit of him for ever. 

But unfortunately the conversation had been overheard by Beevor, 
and reported to Ashdale. Ashdale determined to be at the chapel 
and carry off Violet ; as for Beevor, he sent Gaussen to the chapel 
to kill both Ashdale and Norman : thus there would only be Lady 
Arundel between him and the title. 

Norman, in the meanwhile, who had been walking near the chapel, 
had just seen his worthy old friend, the priest, most barbarously 
murdered there. Sir Maurice Beevor had set Gaussen upon him ; 
his reverence was coming with the papers concerning Norman's birth, 
which Beevor wanted in order to extort money from the countess. 
Gaussen was, however, obliged to run before he got the papers ; and 
the clergyman had time, before he died, to tell Norman the story, 
and give him the documents, with which Norman sped off to ths 
castle to have an interview with his mother. 

He lays his white cloak and hat on the table, and begs to be left 
alone with her ladyship. Lord Ashdale, who is in the room, surlily 
quits it ; but, going out, cunningly puts on Norman's cloak. " It will 
be dark," says he, " down at the chapel ; Violet won't know me ; and, 
egad ! I'll run off with her." 

Norman has his interview. Her ladyship acknowledges him, for 
she cannot help it ; but will not embrace him, love him, or have 
anything to do with him. 

Away he goes to the chapel. His chaplain was there waiting 
to marry him to Violet, his boat was there to carry him on board 
his ship, and Violet was there too. 

" Norman," says she, in the dark, " dear Norman, I knew you by 
your white cloak ; here I am." And she and the man in a cloak go 
off to the inner chapel to be married. 

There waits Master Gaussen; he has seized the chaplain and 
the boat's crew, and is just about to murder the man in the 
cloak, when — 

Norman rushes in and cuts him down, much to the surprise 
of Miss, for she never suspected it was sly Ashdale who had 
come, as we have seen, disguised, and very nearly paid for his 
masquerading. 
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AsMale is very grateful ; but, when Norman persists in marrying 
Violet, he says — no, he sha'n't. He shall fight; he is a coward if 
he doesn't fight. Norman flings down his sword, and says he won't 
fight; and — 

Lady Arundel, who has been at prayers all this time, rushing in, 
says, " Hold ! this is your brother, Percy — your elder brother ! " Here 
is some restiveness on Ashdale's part, but he finishes by embracing 
his brother. 

Norman burns all the papers ; vows he will never peach; reconciles 
himself with his mother ; says he will go loser ; but, having ordered 
his ship to " veer " round to the chapel, orders it to veer back again, 
for he will pass the honeymoon at Arundel Castle. 

As you have been pleased to ask my opinion, it strikes me that 
there are one or two very good notions in this plot. But the author 
does not fail, as he would modestly have us believe, from ignorance of 
stage-business ; he seems to know too much, rather than too little, 
about the stage; to be too anxious to cram in effects, incidents, 
perplexities. There is the perplexity concerning Ashdale's murder, 
and Norman's murder, and the priest's murder, and the page's murder, 
and Gaussen's murder. There is the perplexity about the papers, 
and that about the hat and cloak (a silly, fooHsh obstacle), which 
only tantalise the spectator, and retard the march of the drama's 
action : it is as if the author had said, " I must have a new incident 
in every act, I must keep tickling the spectator perpetually, and 
never let him off until the fall of the curtain," 

The same disagreeable bustle and petty complication of intrigue 
you may remark in the author's drama of Richelieu. The Lady 
of Lyons was a much simpler and better wrought plot ; the incidents 
following each other not too swiftly or startlingly. In Bichelieu 
it always seemed to me as if one heard doors perpetually clapping 
and banging ; one was puzzled to follow the train of conversation, 
in the midst of the perpetual small noises that distracted one right 
and left. 

Nor is the list of characters of The Sea Captain to be despised. 
The outlines of all of them are good. A mother, for whom one 
feels a proper tragic mixture of hatred and pity; a gallant single- 
hearted son, whom she disdains, and who conquers her at last by his 
noble conduct ; a dashing haughty Tybalt of a brother ; a wicked poor 
cousin, a pretty maid, and a fierce buccanier. These people might 
pass three hours vety well on the stage, and interest the audience 
hugely ; but the author fails in filling up the outlines. His language 
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is absurdly stilted, frequently careless ; the reader or spectator hears 
a number of loud speeches, but scarce a dozen lines that seem to 
belong of nature to the speakers. 

Nothing can be more fulsome or loathsome to my mind than the 
continual sham-religious claptraps -which the author has put into 
the mouth of his hero ; nothing more unsailor-like than his namby- 
pamby starlit descriptions, which my ingenious colleague has, I see, 
alluded to. " Thy faith my anchor, and thine eyes my haven," cries 
the gallant captain to his lady. See how loosely the sentence is 
constructed, like a thousand others in the book. The captain is to 
cast anchor with the girl's faith in her own eyes ; either image might 
pass by itself, but together, like the quadrupeds of Kilkenny, they 
devour each other. The captain tells his lieutenant to hid his lark 
veer round to a point in the harbour. Was ever such language ? My 
lady gives Sir Maurice a thousand pounds to waft him (her son) to 
some distant shore. Nonsense, sheer nonsense ; and what is worse, 
affected nonsense ! 

Look at the comedy of the poor cousin. " There is a great deal of 
game on the estate — partridges, hares, wild-geese, snipes, and plovers 
{smacking his lips) — besides a magnificent preserve of sparrows, which 
I can sell to the little blackguards in the streets at a penny a hundred. 
But I am very poor — a very poor old knight ! " 

Is this wit or nature ? It is a kind of sham wit ; it reads as if it 
were wit, but it is not. What poor, poor stuff, about the little black- 
guard boys ! what flimsy ecstasies and siUy " smacking of lips " about 
the plovers ! Is this the man who writes for the next age ? fie ! 
Here is another joke : — 



" Sir Maurice. Mice ! zounds, how can I 
Keep mice ! I can't aflford it 1 They were starved 
To death an age ago. The last was found 
Come Christmas three years, stretched beside a bone 
In that same larder, so consumed and worn 
By pious fast, 'twas awful to behold it ! 
I canonised its corpse in spirits of wine. 
And set it in the porch — a solemn warning 
To thieves and beggars ! " 



Is not this rare wit ? " Zounds ! how can I keep mice ? " is well 
enough for a miser ; not too new, or brilliant either ; but this miser- 
able dilution of a thin joke, this wretched hunting down of the poor 
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mouse ! It is humiliating to think of a man of esprit harping so long 
on such a mean, pitiful string. A man who aspires to immortality, 
too ! I doubt whether it is to be gained thus ; whether our author's 
words are not too loosely built to make " starr y-pointing pyramids " of. 
Horace clipped and squared his blocks more carefuUy before he laid 
the monument which imher edax, or aquila impotens or fii^ga temporum 
might assail in vain. Even old Ovid, when he raised his stately, 
shining heathen temple, had placed some columns in it, and hewn out 
a statue or two which deserved the immortality that he prophesied 
(somewhat arrogantly) for himself. But let not all be looking forward 
to a future, and fancying that, '' incerti spatium dum finiat cevi," our 
books are to be immortal, Alas ! the way to immortality is not so 
easy, nor will our Sea Captain be permitted such an unconscionable 
cruise. If all the immortalities were really to have their wish, what 
a work would our descendants have to study them all ! 

Not yet, in my humble opinion, has the honourable baronet achieved 
this deathless consummation. There will come a day (may it be long 
distant !) when the very best of his novels will be forgotten ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his dramas will pass out of existence some 
time or other, in the lapse of the secula seculorum. In the meantime, 
my dear Plush, if you ask me what the great obstacle is towards to 
the dramatic fame and merit of our friend, I would say that it does 
not lie so much in hostile critics or feeble health, as in a careless 
habit of writing, and a peevish vanity which causes him to shut his 
eyes to his faults. The question of original capacity I will not moot ; 
one may think very highly of the honourable baronet's talent, without 
rating it quite so high as he seems disposed to do. 

And to conclude : as he has chosen to combat the critics in person, 
the critics are surely justified in being allowed to address him directly. 

With best compliments to Mrs. YeUowplush, 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obliged humble servant, 

John Thomas Smith. 

And now. Smith having finisht his letter, I think I can't do better 
than clothes mine lickwise ; for though I should never be tired of 
talking, praps the public may of hearing, and therefore it's best to 
shut up shopp. 

What I've said, respected Bamit, I hoap you woan't take unkind. 
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A play, you see, is public property for every one to say his say on ; 
and I think, if you read your prefez over agin, you'll see that it ax as 
a direct incouridgment to us critix to come forrard and notice you. 
But don't fansy, I besitch you, that we are actitated by hostillaty ; 
fust write a good play, and you'll see we'll prays it fast enuff. 
Waiting which, Agray, Munseer le Chevaleer, I'ashurance de ma hot 
cumsideratun. 

Voter distangy, 
Y. 
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FITZ-BOODLE'S CONFESSIONS. 



PREFACE. 



GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE, ESQUIRE, TO OLIVER TORKE, ESQUIRE. 



Omnmm Club, May 20, 1842. 

EAR SIR,— I have 
always been considered 
the third-hest whist- 
player in Europe, and 
(though never betting 
more than five pounds) 
have for many years 
past added considerably 
to my yearly income by 
my skill in the game, 
until the commence- 
ment of the present 
season, when a French 
gentleman, Monsieur 
Lalouette, was admitted 
to the club where I 
usually play. His skill 
and reputation were so 
great, that no men of 
the club were inclined to play against us two of a side; and the 
consequence has been, that we have been in a manner pitted against 

1 The " Fitz-Boodle Papers " first appeared in Fraser's Magazine for tlie year 
1842. 
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one anotlier. By a strange turn of luck (for I cannot admit the idea 
of his superiority), Fortune, since the Frenchman's arrival, has been 
almost constantly against me, and I have lost two-and-thirty nights 
in the course of a couple of score of nights' play. 

Everyhody knows that I am a poor man; and so much has 
Lalouette's luck drained my finances, that only last week I was 
obliged to give him that famous grey cob on which you have seen 
me riding in the Park (I can't afford a thorough-bred, and hate 
a cocktail), — I was, I say, forced to give him up my cob in exchange 
for four ponies which I owed him. Thus, as I never walk, being 
a heavy man whom nobody cares to mount, my time hangs heavUy 
on my hands ; and as I hate home, or that apology for it — a bachelor's 
lodgings — and as I have nothing earthly to do now until I can afford 
to purchase another horse, I spend my time in sauntering from one 
club to another, passing many rather listless hours in them before 
the men come in. 

You will say, Why not take to backgammon, or ecart^, or amuse 
yourself with a book ? Sir (putting out of the question the fact 
that I do not play upon credit) I make a point never to play before 
candles are lighted ; and as for books, I must candidly confess to you 
I am not a reading man. 'Twas but the other day that some one 
recommended m.e to read your Magazine after dinner, saying it 
contained an exceedingly witty article upon — I forget what. I 
give you my honour, sir, that I took up the work at six, meaning 
to amuse myself till seven, when Lord Trumpington's dinner was 
to come off, and egad ! in two minutes I fell asleep, and never woke 
tiU midnight. Nobody ever thought of looking for me in the library, 
where nobody ever goes ; and so ravenously hungry was I, that I was 
obliged to walk off to Crockford's for supper. 

What is it that makes you literary persons so stupid ? I have 
met various individuals in society who I was told were writers of 
books, and that sort of thing, and expecting rather to be amused by 
their conversation, have invariably found them dull to a degree, and 
as for information, without a particle of it. Sir, I actually asked 
one of these fellows, " What was the nick to seven ? " and he stared 
in my face, and said he didn't know. He was hugely over-dressed 
in satin, rings, chains, and so forth ; and at the beginning of dinner 
was disposed to be rather talkative and pert; but my little sally 
silenced him, I promise you, and got up a good laugh at his expense 
too. " Leave George alone," said little Lord Cinqbars, " I warrant he'll 
be a match for any of you literary fellows." Cinqbars is no great 
wiseacre ; but, indeed, it requires no great wiseacre to know that. 
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What is the simple deduction to be drawn from this truth ? Why, 
this — that a man to be amusing and well-informed, has no need of 
books at all, and had much better go to the world and to men for 
his knowledge. There was "Ulysses, now, the Greek fellow engaged 
in the Trojan war, as I daresay you know ; well, he was the cleverest 
man possible, and how ? From having seen men and cities, their 
manners noted and their realms surveyed, to be sure. So have I. 
I have been in every capital, and can order a dinner in every 
language in Europe. 

My notion, then, is this. I have a great deal of spare time on 
my hands, and as I am told you pay a handsome sum to persons 
writing for you, I wiU furnish you occasionally with some of my views 
upon men and things ; occasional histories of my acquaintance, which 
I think may amuse you ; personal narratives of my own ; essays, and 
what not. I am told that I do not spell correctly. This, of course, 
I don't know ; but you will remember that Richelieu and Marlborough 
could not spell, and, egad ! I am an honest man, and desire to be no 
better than they. I know that it is the matter, and not the manner, 
which is of importance. Have the goodness, then, to let one of your 
understrappers correct the spelling and the grammar of my papers ; 
and you can give him a few shillings in my name for his trouble. 

Begging you to accept the assurance of my high consideration, 
I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

George Savage Fitz-Boodle. 

P.S. — By the way, I have said in my letter that I found all literary 
persons vulgar and dull. Permit me to contradict this with regard 
to yourself. I met you once at Blackwall, I think it was, and really 
did not remark anything offensive in your accent or appearance. 



Before commencing the series of moral disquisitions, &c., which I 
intend, the reader may as well know who I am, and what my past 
course of life has been. To say that I am a Fitz-Boodle is to say 
at once that I am a gentleman. Our family has held the estate of 
Boodle ever since the reign of Henry II. ; and it is out of no ill will 
to my elder brother, or unnatural desire for his death, but only 
because the estate is a very good one, that I wish heartily it was 
mine ; I would say as much of Chatsworth or Eaton Hall. 

lam not, in the first place, what is called a ladies' man, having 
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contracted an irrepressible habit of smoking after dinner, which has 
obliged me to give up a great deal of the dear creatures' society ; nor 
can I go much to country-houses for the same reason. Say what they 
will, ladies do not like you to smoke in their bed-rooms ; their silly 
little noses scent out the odour upon the chintz, weeks after you have 
left them. Sir John has been caught coming to bed particularly 
merry and redolent of cigar-smoke ; young George, from Eton, was 
absolutely found in the little green-house puffing an Havannah ; and 
when discovered, they both lay the blame upon Fitz-Boodle. " It 
was Mr. Fitz-Boodle, mamma," says George, " who oflfered me the 
cigar, and I did not like to refuse him." " That rascal Fitz seduced us, 
my dear," says Sir John, " and kept us laughing untU past midnight." 
Her ladyship instantly sets me down as a person to be avoided. 
" George," whispers she to her boy, /' promise me, on your honour, 
when you go to town, not to know that man." And when she 
enters the breakfast-room for prayers, the first greeting is a peculiar 
expression of countenance, and inhaling of breath, by which my lady 
indicates the presence of some exceedingly disagreeable odour in the 
room. She makes you the faintest of curtsies, and regards you, if 
not with a " flashing eye," as in the novels, at least with a " distended 
nostril." During the whole of the service, her heart is filled with 
the blackest gall towards you; and she is thinking about the best 
means of getting you out of the house. 

What is this smoking that it should be considered a crime ? I 
believe in my heart that women are jealous of it, as of a rival. 
They speak of it as of some secret, awful vice that seizes upon a man, 
and makes him a pariah from genteel society. I would lay a guinea 
that many a lady who has just been kind enough to read the above 
lines lays down the book, after this confession of mine that I am 
a smoker, and says, " Oh, the vulgar wretch 1 " and passes on to 
something else. 

The fact is, that the cigar is a rival to the ladies, and their 
conqueror too. In the chief pipe-smoking nations they are kept 
in subjection. While the chief. Little White Belt, smokes, the 
women are silent in his wigwam; while Mahomet Ben Jawbrahim 
causes volumes of odorous incense of Latakia to play round his 
beard, the women of the harem do not disturb his meditations, but 
only add to the delight of them by tinkling on a dulcimer and 
dancing before him. When Professor Strumpff of Gottingen takes 
down No. 13 from the wall, with a picture of Beatrice Cenci upon 
it, and which holds a pound of canaster, the Frau Professorin knows 
that for two hours Hermann is engaged, and takes up her stockings 
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and knits in quiet. The constitution of French society has been 
quite changed within the last twelve years : an ancient and respect- 
able dynasty has been overthrown ; an aristocracy which Napoleon 
could never master has disappeared : and from what cause ? I do 
not hesitate to say, — from the habit of smoking. Ask any man 
whether, five years before the revolution of July, if you wanted 
a cigar at Paris, they did not bring you a roll of tobacco with a 
straw in it ! Now, the whole city smokes ; society is changed ; and 
be sure of this, ladies, a similar combat is going on in this country 
at present between cigar-smoking and you. Do you suppose you 
M'ill conquer ? Look over the wide world, and see that your adversary 
has overcome it. Germany has been puffing for three score years ; 
France smokes to a man. Do you think you can keep the enemy 
out of England ? Psha ! look at his progress. Ask the club-houses. 
Have they smoking-rooms, or not ? Are they not obliged to yield 
to the general want of the age, in spite of the resistance of the old 
women on the committees ? I, for my part, do not despair to see 
a bishop lolling out of the Athenaeum with a cheroot in his mouth, 
or, at any rate, a pipe stuck in his shovel-hat. 

But as in all great causes and in promulgating new and illustrious 
theories, their first propounders and exponents are generally the 
victims of their enthusiasm, of course the first preachers of smoking 
have been martyrs too ; and George Fitz-Boodle is one. The first 
gasman was ruined ; the inventor of steam-engine printing became a 
pauper. I began to smoke in days when the task was one of some 
danger, and paid the penalty of my crime. I was flogged most fiercely 
for my first cigar ; for, being asked to dine one Sunday evening with 
a half-pay colonel of dragoons (the gallant, simple, humorous Shortcut 
— Heaven bless him ! — I have had many a guinea from him who had 
so few), he insisted upon my smoking in his room at the Salopian, 
and the consequence was, that I became so violently ill as to be 
reported intoxicated upon my return to Slaughter House School, 
where I was a boarder, and I was whipped the next morning for my 
peccadillo. At Christ Church, one of our tutors was the celebrated 
lamented Otto Rose, who would have been a bishop under the present 
Government, had not an immoderate indulgence in water-gruel cut 
short his elegant and useful career. He was a good man, a pretty 
scholar and poet (the episode upon the discovery of eau-de-Cologne, 
in his prize-poem on The Rhine, was considered a masterpiece of art, 
though I am not much of a judge myself upon such matters), and 
he was as remarkable for his fondness for a tuft as for his nervous 
antipathy to tobacco. As ill-luck would have it, my rooms (in Tom 
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Quad) were exactly under his; and I was grown by this time to be a 
confirmed smoker. I was a baronet's son (we are of James the First's 
creation), and I do believe our tutor could have pardoned any crime 
in the world but this. He had seen me in a tandem, and at that 
moment was seized with a violent fit of sneezing — (sternutatory 
paroxysm he called it) — at the conclusion of which I was a mile down 
the "Woodstock Eoad. He had seen me in pink, as we used to call it, 
swaggering in the open sunshine across a grass-plat in the court; but 
spied out opportunely a servitor, one Todhunter by name, who was going 
to morning chapel with his shoestring untied, and forthwith sprung 
towards that unfortunate person, to set him an imposition. Everything, 
in fact, but tobacco he could forgive. Why did cursed fortune bring 
him into the rooms over mine ? The odour of the cigars made his 
gentle spirit quite furious ; and one luckless morning, when I was 
standing before my "oak," and chanced to puff a great houffie of 
Varinas into his face, he forgot his respect for my family altogether 
(I was the second son, and my brother a sickly creature then, — he is 
now sixteen stone in weight, and has a half-score of children) ; gave 
me a severe lecture, to which I replied rather hotly, as was my wont. 
And then came demand for an apology ; refusal on my part ; appeal to 
the dean ; convocation ; and rustication of George Savage Fitz-Boodle. 

My father had taken a second wife (of the noble house of Fhnt- 
skinner), and Lady Fitz-Boodle detested smoking, as a woman of her 
high principles should. She had an entire mastery over the worthy old 
gentleman, and thought I was a sort of demon of wickedness. The 
old man went to his grave with some similar notion, — Heaven help 
him ! and left me but the wretched twelve thousand pounds secured 
to me on my poor mother's property. 

In the army, my luck was much the same. I joined the th 

Lancers, Lieut.-Col. Lord Martingale, in the year 1817. I only did 
duty with the regiment for three months. We were quartered at 
Cork, where I found the Irish doodheen and tobacco the pleasantest 
smoking possible ; and was found by his lordship, one day upon stable 
duty, smoking the shortest, dearest little dumpy clay-pipe in the world. 

" Cornet Fitz-Boodle," said my lord, in a towering passion, " from 
what blackguard did you get that pipe ? " 

I omit the oaths which garnished invariably his lordship's 
conversation. 

"I got it, my lord," said I, "from one Terence Mullins, a jingle- 
driver, with a packet of his peculiar tobacco. . You sometimes smoke 
Turkish, I believe ; do try this. Isn't it good ? " And in the simplest 
way in the world I puffed a volume into his face. " I see you like it/' 
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said I, so coolly, that the men — and I do believe the horses — burst 
out laughing. 

He started back — choking almost, and recovered himself only to 
vent such a storm of oaths and curses that I was compelled to request 
Captain Rawdon (the captain on duty) to take note of his lordship's 
-words ; and unluckily could not help adding a question which settled 
my business. " You were good enough," I said, " to ask me, my lord, 




from what blackguard I got my pipe ; might I ask from what black- 
guard you learned your language ? " 

This was quite enough. Had I said, " from what gentleman did 
your lordship learn your language ? " the point would have been quite 
as good, and my Lord Martingale would have suffered in my place : as 
it was, I was so strongly recoinmended to sell out by his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief that, being of a good-natured disposition. 
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never knowing how to refuse a friend, I at once threw up my hopes 
of military distinction and retired into civil life. 

My lord waa kind enough to meet me afterwards in a field in the 
Glanmire road, where he put a ball into my leg. This I returned to 
him some years later with about twenty-three others — black ones — 
when he came to be balloted for at a club of which I have the honour 
to be a member. 

Thus by the indulgence of a simple and harmless propensity, — of a 
propensity which can inflict an injury upon no person or thing except the 
coat and the person of him who indulges in it, — of a custom honoured 
and observed in almost all the nations of the world, — of a custom 
which, far from leading a man into any wickedness or dissipation to 
which youth is subject, on the contrary, begets only benevolent silence 
and thoughtful good-humoured observation — I Jound at the age of 
twenty all my prospects in life destroyed. I cared not for woman 
in those days : the calm smoker has a sweet companion in his pipe. 
I did not drink immoderately of wine ; for though a friend to trifling 
potations, to excessively strong drinks tobacco is abhorrent. I never 
thought of gambling, for the lover of the pipe has no need of such 
excitement ; but I was considered a monster of dissipation in my family, 
and bade fair to come to ruin. 

" Look at George," my mother-in-law said to the genteel and 
correct young Flintskinners. " He entered the world with every 
prospect in life, and see in what an abyss of degradation his fatal 
habits have plunged him ! At school he was flogged and disgraced, 
he was disgraced and rusticated at the university, he was disgraced 
and expelled from the army ! He might have had the living of 
Boodle " (her ladyship gave it to one of her nephews), " but he 
would not take his degree; his papa would have purchased him 
a troop — nay, a lieutenant-colonelcy some day, but for his fatal 
excesses. And now as long as my dear husband will listen to 
the voice of a wife who adores him — never, never shall he spend 
a shilling upon so worthless a young man. He has a small 
income from his mother (I cannot but think that the first Lady 
Fitz-Boodle was a weak and misguided person) ; let him live upon 
his mean pittance as he can, and I heartily pray we may not hear 
of him in gaol ! " 

My brother, after he came to the estate, married the ninth daughter 
of our neighbour, Sir John Spreadeagle ; and Boodle Hall has seen 
a new little Fitz-Boodle with every succeeding spring. The dowager 
retired to Scotland with a large jointure and a wondrous heap of 
savings. Lady Fitz is a good creature) but she thinks me something 
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diabolical, trembles when she sees me, and gathering all her chil- 
dren about her, rushes into the nursery whenever I pay that little 
seminary a visit, and actually slapped poor little Frank's ears one 
day when I was teaching him to ride upon the back of a Newfound- 
land dog. 

" George," said my brother to me the last time I paid him a visit 
at the old hall, " don't be angry, my dear fellow, but Maria is in a — 
hum — in a delicate situation, expecting her — hum " — (the eleventh) 
— " and do you know you frighten her ? It was but yesterday you 
met her in the rookery — you were smoking that enormous German 
pipe — and when she came in she had an hysterical seizure, and 
Drench says that in her situation it's dangerous. And I say, George, 
if you go to town you'll find a couple of hundred at your banker's." 
And with this the poor fellow shook me by the hand, and called for 
a fresh bottle of claret. 

Afterwards he told me, with many hesitations, that my room at 
Boodle Hall had been made into a second nursery. I see my sister- 
in-law in London twice or thrice in the season, and the little people, 
who have almost forgotten to call me uncle George. 

It's hard, too, for I am a lonely man after all, and my heart yearns 
to them. The other day I smuggled a couple of them into my 
chambers, ani had a little feast of cream and strawberries to 
welcome them. But it had like to have cost the nursery-maid 
(a Swiss girl that Fitz-Boodle hired somewhere in his travels) her 
place. My step-mamma, who happened to be in town, came flying 
down in her chariot, pounced upon the poor thing and the children 
in the midst of the entertainment ; and when I asked her, with rather 
a bad grace to be sure, to take a chair and a share of the feast — 

" Mr. Fitz-Boodle," says she, " I am not accustomed to sit down 
in a place that smells of tobacco like an ale-house — an ale-house 
inhabited by a serpent, sir ! A serpent ! — do you understand me ? — 
who carries his poison into his brother's own house, and purshues 
his eenfamous designs before his brother's own children. Put on 
Miss Maria's bonnet this instant. Mamsell, ontondy-voo ? Metty 
,le honny a mamsell. And I shall take care, Mamsell, that you 
return to Switzerland to-morrow. I've no doubt you are a relation 
of Courvoisier — oui ! oui ! Gourvoisier, vous comprenny — and you 
shall certainly be sent back to your friends." 

With this speech, and with the children and their maid sobbing 
before her, my lady retired; but for once my sister-in-law was on 
my side, not liking the meddlement of the elder lady. 

I know, then, that from indulging in that simple habit of smoking, 

Y 
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I have gained among the ladies a dreadful reputation. I see that 
they look coolly upon me, and darkly at their husbands when they 
arrive at home in my company. Men, I observe, in consequence, 
ask me to dine much oftener at the club, or the Star and Garter 
at Richmond, or at Lovegrove's, than in their own houses; and 
with this sort of arrangement I am fain to acquiesce ; for, as I said 
before, I am of an easy temper, and can at any rate take my cigar- 
case out after dinner at Blackwall, when my lady or the duchess is 
not by. I know, of course, the best men in town ; and as for ladies' 
society, not having it (for I will have none of your pseudo-ladies, 
such as sometimes honour bachelors' parties, — actresses, couturihres, 
opera- dancers, and so forth) — as for ladies' society, I say, I cry pish ! 
'tis not worth the trouble of the complimenting, and the bother of 
pumps and black silk stockings. 

Let any man remember what ladies' society was when he had an 
opportunity of seeing them among themselves, as What-d'ye-call-'im 
does in the Thesmophoria — (I beg pardon, I was on the verge of a 
classical allusion, which I abominate) — I mean at that period of his 
life when the intellect is pretty acute, though the body is small — 
namely, when a young gentleman is about eleven years of age, dining 
at his father's table during the holidays, and is requested by his papa 
to quit the dinner-table when the ladies retire from it. 

CorbUii! I recollect their whole talk as well as if it had been 
whispered but yesterday ; and can see, after a long dinner, the yellow 
summer sun throwing long shadows over the lawn before the dining- 
room windows, and my poor mother and her company of ladies sailing 
away to the music-room in old Boodle Hall. The Countess Dawdley 
was the great lady in our county, a portly lady who used to love 
crimson satin in those days, and birds-of-paradise. She was flaxen- 
haired, and the Regent once said she resembled one of King Charles's 
beauties. 

When Sir John Todcaster used to begin his famous story of the 
exciseman (I shall not tell it here, for very good reasons), my poor 
mother used to turn to Lady Dawdley, and give that mystic signal 
at which all females rise from their chairs. Tufthunt, the curate, 
would spring from his seat, and be sure to be the first to open the 
door for the retreating ladies ; and my brother Tom and I, though 
remaining stoutly in our places, were speedily ejected from them by 
the governor's invariable remark, " Tom and George, if you have had 
quite enough of wine, you had better go and join your Mamma." 
Yonder she marches. Heaven bless her ! through the old oak hall 
(how long the shadows of the antlers are on the wainscot, and the 
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armour of Rollo Fitz-Boodle looks in the sunset as if it were 
emblazoned with rubies) — yonder she marches, stately and tall, in 
her invariable pearl-coloured tabinet, followed by Lady Dawdley, 
blazing like a flamingo ; next comes Lady Emily Tufthunt (she was 
Lady Emily Flintskinner), who will not for all the world take 
precedence of rich, vulgar, kind, good-humoured Mrs. Colonel Grog- 
water, as she would be called, with a yellow little husband from 
Madras, who first taught me to drink sangaree. He was a new 
arrival in our county, but paid nobly to the hounds, and occupied 
hospitably a house which was always famous for its hospitality — 
Sievely Hall (poor Bob Cullender ran through seven thousand a 
year before he was thirty years old). Once when I was a lad. 
Colonel Grogwater gave me two gold mohurs out of his desk for 
whist-markers, and I'm sorry to say I ran up from Eton and sold 
them both for seventy-three shillings at a shop in Cornhill. But to 
return to the ladies, who are all this while kept waiting in the hall, 
and to their usual conversation after dinner. 

Can any man forget how miserably flat it was ? Five matrons sit 
on sofas, and talk in a subdued voice : — 

First Lady {mysteriov^ly). — " My dear Lady Dawdley, do tell me 
about poor Susan Ttickett." 

Second Lady. — " All three children are perfectly well, and I assure 
you as fine babies as I ever saw in my life. I made her give them 
Daffy's Elixir the first day ; and it was the greatest mercy that I had 
some of Frederick's baby-clothes by me ; for you know I had provided 

Susan with sets for one only, and really " 

Third Lady. — " Of course one couldn't ; and for my part I think 
your ladyship is a great deal too kind to these people. A little 
gardener's boy dressed in Lord Dawdley's frocks indeed ! I recollect 
that one at his christening had the sweetest lace in the world ! " 

Fourth Lady. — " What do you think of this, ma'am — Lady Emily, 
I mean ? I have just had it from Howell and James : — guipure, they 
call it. Isn't it an odd name for lace ? And they charge me, upon 
my conscience, four guineas a yard ! " 

Third Lady. — "My mother, when she came to Flintskinner, had 
lace upon her robe that cost sixty guineas a yard, ma'am ! 'Twas 
sent from Malines direct by our relation, the Count d'Araignay." 

Fourth Lady {aside). — " I thought she would not let the evening 
pass without talking of her Malines lace and her Count d'Araignay. 
Odious people ! they don't spare their backs, but they pinch 

their " 

Here Tom upsets a coffee-cup over his white jean trousers, and 
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another young gentlenaan bursts into a laugh, saying, "By Jove, 
that's a good 'un ! " 

" George, my dear," says mamma, " had not you and your young 
friend better go into the garden ? But mind, no fruit, or Dr. Glauber 
must be called in again immediately ! " And we all go, and in ten 
minutes I and my brother are fighting in the stables. 

If, instead of listening to the matrons and their discourse, we had 
taken the opportunity of attending to the conversation of the Misses, 
we should have heard matter not a whit more interesting. 

First Miss. — '' They were all three in blue crape ; you never saw 
anything so odious. And I know for a certainty that they wore 
those dresses at Muddlebury, at the archery-ball, and I daresay they 
had them in town.'' 

Second Miss. — " Don't you think Jemima decidedly crooked ? And 
those fair complexions, they freckle so, that really Miss Blanche 
ought to be called Miss Brown." 

Third Miss.—" He, he, he ! " 

Fourth Miss. — " Don't you think Blanche is a pretty name ? " 

First Miss. — "La! do you think so, dear? Why, it's my second 
name ! " 

Second Miss. — " Then I'm sure Captain Travers thinks it a 
heautiful name ! " 

Third Miss.—" He, he, he ! " 

Fourth Miss. — " What was he telling you at dinner that seemed to 
interest you so ? " 

First Miss. — " O law, nothing ! — that is, yes ! Charles — that is, — 
Captain Travers, is a sweet poet, and was reciting to me some lines 
that he had composed upon a faded violet : — 

"'The odour from the flower is gone, 
That like thy ' 

like thy something, I forget what it was ; but his lines are sweet, and 
so original too ! I wish that horrid Sir John Todcaster had not begun 
his story of the exciseman, for Lady Fitz-Boodle always quits the 
table when he begins." 

Third Miss. — " Do you like those tufts that gentlemen wear some- 
times on their chins ? " 

Second Miss. — " Nonsense, Mary ! " 

Third Miss. — " Well, I only asked, Jane. Frank thinks, you know, 
that he shall very soon have one, and puts bear's-grease on his chin 
every night." 
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, Second Miss. — " Mary, nonsense ! " 

Third Miss. — "Well, only ask him. You know he came to our 
dressing-room last night and took the pomatum away ; and he says 
that when boys go to Oxford they always " 

First Miss. — " heavens ! have you heard the news about the 
Lancers ? Charles — that is, Captain Travers, told it me I " 

Second Miss. — " Law, they won't go away before the ball, I hope 1 " 

First Miss. — " No, but on the 15th they are to shave their mous- 
taches ! He says that Lord Tufto is in a perfect fury about it ! " 

Second Miss. — " And poor George Beardmore too ! " &c. 

Here Tom upsets the coffee over his trousers, and the conversations 
end. I can recollect a dozen such, and ask any man of sense whether 
such talk amuses him ? 

Try again to speak to a young lady while you are dancing — what 
we call in this country — a quadrille. What nonsense do you invariably 
give and receive in return ! No, I am a woman-scorner, and don't 
care to own it. I hate young ladies ! Have I not been in love with 
several, and has any one of them ever treated me decently ? I hate 
married women ! Do they not hate me ? and simply because I 
smoke, try to draw their husbands away from my society ? I hate 
dowagers ! Have I not cause ? Does not every dowager in London 
point to George Fitz-Boodle as to a dissolute wretch whom young 
and old should avoid ? 

And yet do not imagine that I have not loved. I have, and madly 
many, many times ! I am but eight-and-thirty,^ not past the age of 
passion, and may very likely end by running off with an heiress — or a 
cook-maid (for who knows what strange freaks Love may choose to play 
in his own particular person ? and I hold a man to be a mean creature 
who calculates about checking any such sacred impulse as lawful 
love) — I say, though despising the sex in general for their conduct to 
me, I know of particular persons belonging to it who are worthy of 
all respect and esteem, and as such I beg leave to point out the par- 
ticular young lady who is perusing these lines. Do not, dear madam, 
then imagine that if I knew you I should be disposed to sneer at you. 
Ah, no ! Fitz-Boodle's bosom has tenderer sentiments than from his 
way of life you would fancy, and stem by rule is only too soft by 
practice. Shall I whisper to you the story of one or two of my 
attachments? All terminating fatally (not in death, but in disappoint- 
ment, which, as it occurred, I used to imagine a thousand times more 
bitter than death, but from which one recovers somehow more readily 
than from the other-named complaint) — all, I say, terminating 
1 He is five-and-forty, if he is a day old.^-0. Y. 
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wretchedly to myself, as if some fatality pursued my desire to become 
a domestic character. 

My first love — ^no, let us pass that over. Sweet one ! thy name 
shall profane no hireling page. Sweet, sweet memory ! Ah, ladies, 
those delicate hearts of yours have, too, felt the throb. And between 
the last oh in the word throb and the words now written, I have passed 
a delicious period of perhaps an hour, perhaps a minute, I know not 
how long, thinking of that holy first love and of her who inspired it. 
How clearly every single incident of the passion is remembered by 
me ! and yet 'twas long, long since. I was but a child then — a child 
at school — and, if the truth must be told, L — ra R-ggl-s (I would not 
write her whole name to be made one of the Marquess of Hertford's 
executors) was a woman full thirteen years older than myself ; at the 
period of which I write she must have been at least five-and-twenty. 
She and her mother used to sell tarts, hard-bake, loUipops, and 
other such simple comestibles, on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
(half-holidays), at a private school where I received the first 
rudiments of a classical education. I used to go and sit before 
her tray for hours, but I do not think the poor girl ever supposed 
any motive led me so constantly to her little stall beyond a vulgar 
longing for her tarts and her ginger-beer. Yes, even at that early 
period my actions were misrepresented, and the fatality which has 
oppressed my whole life began to show itself, — the purest passion was 
misinterpreted by her and my school-fellows, and they thought I was 
actuated by simple gluttony. They nicknamed me Alicompayne. 

Well, be it so. Laugh at early passion ye who wiU ; a high-born 
boy madly in love with a lowly ginger-beer girl ! She married after- 
wards, took the name of Latter, and now keeps with her old husband 
a turnpike, through which I often ride ; but I can recollect her bright 
and rosy of a sunny summer afternoon, her red cheeks shaded by a 
battered straw bonnet, her tarts and ginger-beer upon a neat white 
cloth before her, mending blue worsted stockings until the young 
gentlemen should interrupt her by coming to buy. 

Many persons will call this description low ; I do not envy them 
their gentility, and have always observed through life (as, to be sure, 
every other gentleman has observed as well as myself) that it is your 
parvenu who stickles most for what he calls the genteel, and has the 
most squeamish abhorrence for what is frank and natural. Let us 
pass at once, however, as all the world must be pleased, to a recital 
of an affair which occurred in the very best circles of society, as they 
are called, viz. my next unfortunate attachment. 

It did not occur for several years after that simple and platonic 
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passion just described: for though they may talk of youth as the season 
of romance, it has always appeared to me that there are no beings in 
the world so entirely unromantic and selfish as certain young English 
gentlemen from the age of fifteen to twenty. The oldest Lovelace 
about town is scarcely more hard-hearted and scornful than they; 
they ape all sorts of selfishness and roioerie : they aim at excelling at 
cricket, at billiards, at rowing, and drinking, and set more store by 
a red coat and a neat pair of top-boots than by any other glory. A 
young fellow staggers into college-chapel of a morning, and com- 
municates to all his friends that he was " so cut last night," with the 
greatest possible pride. He makes a joke of having sisters and a 
kind mother at home who loves him ; and if he speaks of his father, 
it is with a knowing sneer to say that he has a tailor's and a horse- 
dealer's bill that will surprise "the old governor." He would be 
ashamed of being in love. I, in common with my kind, had these 
affectations, and my perpetual custom of smoking added not a little 
to my reputation as an accomplished rou^. What came of this custom 
in the army and at college, the reader has already heard. Alas ! in 
life it went no better with me, and many pretty chances I had went 
off in that accursed smoke. 

After quitting the army in the abrupt manner stated, I passed some 
short time at home, and was tolerated by my mother-in-law, because 
I had formed an attachment to a young lady of good connections and 
with a considerable fortune, which was really very nearly becoming 
mine. Mary M'Alister was the only daughter of Colonel M'Alister, 
late of the Blues, and Lady Susan his wife. Her ladyship was no 
more ; and, indeed, of no family compared to ours (which has refused a 
peerage any time these two hundred years) ; but being an earl's 
daughter and a Scotchwoman, Lady Emily Fitz-Boodle did not fail to 
consider her highly. Lady Susan was daughter of the late Admiral 
Earl of Marlingspike and Baron Plum duff. The Colonel, Miss 
M'Alister's father, had a good estate, of which his daughter was the 
heiress, and as I fished her out of the water upon a pleasure-party, and 
swam with her to shore, we became naturally intimate, and Colonel 
M'Alister forgot, on account of the service rendered to him, the 
dreadful reputation for profligacy which I enjoyed in the county. 

Well, to cut a long story short, which is told here merely for 
the moral at the end it, I should have been Fitz-Boodle M'Alister 
at this minute most probably, and master of four thousand a year, 
but for the fatal cigar-box. I bear Mary no malice in saying that 
she was a high-spirited little girl, loving, before all things, her own 
way ; nay, perhaps I do not, from long habit and indulgence in tobacco- 
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smoking, appreciate the delicacy of female organisations, which were 
oftentimes most painfully affected by it. She was a keen-sighted 
little person, and soon found that the world had belied poor George 
Fitz-Boodle; who, instead of being the cunning monster people 
supposed him to be, was a simple, reckless, good-humoured, honest 
fellow, marvellously addicted to smoking, idleness, and telling the 
truth. She called me Orson, and I was happy enough on the 14th 
February, in the year 18 — (it's of no consequence), to send her 
such a pretty little copy of verses about Orson and Valentine, in 
which the rude habits of the savage man were shown to be overcome 
by the polished graces of his kind and briUiant conqueror, that she 
was fairly overcome, and said to me, "George Fitz-Boodle, if you 
give up smoking for a year I will marry you." 

I swore I would, of course, and went home and flung four pounds of 
Hudson's cigars, two meerschaum pipes that had cost me ten guineas 
at the establishment of Mr. Gattie at Oxford, a tobacco-bag that Lady 
Fitz-Boodle had given me before her marriage with my father (it was 
the only present that I ever had from her or any member of the 
Flintskinner family), and some choice packets of Varinas and Syrian, 
into the lake in Boodle Park. The weapon amongst them all which 
I most regretted was — ^will it be believed ? — the little black doodheen 
which had been the cause of the quarrel between Lord Martingale and 
me. However, it went along with the others. I would not allow my 
groom to have so much as a cigar, lest I should be tempted hereafter ; 
and the consequence was that a few days after many fat carp and 
tenches in the lake (I must confess 'twas no bigger than a pond) 
nibbled at the tobacco, and came floating on their backs on the top 
of the water quite intoxicated. My conversion made some noise in 
the coimty, being emphasised as it were by this fact of the fish. I 
can't teU you with what pangs I kept my resolution; but keep it 
I did for some time. 

With so much beauty and wealth, Mary M'Alister had of course 
many suitors, and among them was the young Lord Dawdley, whose 
mamma has previously been described in her gown of red satin. As 
I used to thrash Dawdley at school, I thrashed him in after-life in 
love ; he put up with his disappointment pretty well, and came after 
a while and shook hands with me, telling me of the bets that there 
were in the county, where the whole story was known, for and against 
me. For the fact is, as I must own, that Mary M'Alister, the 
queerest, frankest of women, made no secret of the agreement, or the 
cause of it. 

" I did not care a penny for Orson," she said, " but he would go on 
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writing me such dear pretty verses that at last I couldn't help saying 
yes. But if he breaks his promise to me, I declare, upon my honour, 
I'll break mine, and nobody's heart will be broken either." 

This was the perfect fact, as I must confess, and I declare that it 
was only because she amused me, and delighted me, and provoked 
me, and made me laugh very much, and because, no doubt, she was 
very rich, that I had any attachment for her. 

" For Heaven's sake, George," my father said to me, as I quitted 
home to follow my beloved to London, " remember that you are a 
younger brother and have a lovely girl and four thousand a year 
within a year's reach of you. Smoke as much as you like, my boy, 
after marriage," added the old gentleman, knowingly (as if he, honest 
soul, after his second marriage, dared drink an extra pint of wine with- 
out my lady's permission !), " but eschew the tobacco-shops till then." 

I went to London resolvingj to act upon the paternal advice, and 
oh 1 how I longed for the day when I should be married, vowing in 
my secret soul that I would light a cigar as I walked out of St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 

Well, I came to London, and so carefully avoided smoking that I 
would not even go into Hudson's shop to pay his bill, and as smoking 
was not the fashion then among young men as (thank Heaven !) it 
is now, I had not many temptations from my friends' examples in 
my clubs or elsewhere ; only little Dawdley began to smoke, as if to 
spite me. He had never done so before, but confessed — the rascal ! — 
that he enjoyed a cigar now, if it were but to mortify me. But I 
took to other and more dangerous excitements, and upon the nights 
when not in attendance upon Mary M'Alister, might be found in 
very dangerous proximity to a polished mahogany table, round which 
claret-bottles circulated a great deal too often, or worse still, to a table 
covered with green cloth and ornamented with a couple of wax-candles 
and a couple of packs of cards, and four gentlemen playing the 
enticing game of whist. Likewise, I came to carry a snuff-box, and 
to consume in secret huge quantities of rappee. 

For ladies' society I was even then disinclined, hating and despising 
small-talk, and dancing, and hot routs, and vulgar scrambles for sup- 
pers. I never could understand the pleasure of acting the part of 
lacquey to a dowager, and standing behind her chair, or bustling 
through the crowd for her carriage. I always found an opera too long 
by two acts, and have repeatedly fallen asleep in the presence of Mary 
M'Alister herself, sitting at the back of the box shaded by the huge 
beret of her old aunt. Lady Betty Plumduff ; and many a time has 
Dawdley, with Miss M'Alister on his arm, wakened me up at the close 

z 
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of the entertainment in time to offer my hand to Lady Betty, and 
lead the ladies to their carriage. If I attended her occasionally to 
any ball or party of pleasure, I went, it must he confessed, with 
clumsy, ill-disguised ill-humour. Good heavens ! have I often and 
often thought in the midst of a song, or the very thick of a hall-room, 
can people prefer this to a hook and a sofa, and a dear, dear cigar- 
box, from thy stores, charming Mariana Woodville ! Deprived of 
my favourite plant, I grew sick in mind and body, moody, sarcastic, 
and discontented. 

Such a state of things could not long continue, nor could Miss 
M'AHster continue to have much attachment for such a sullen, ill- 
conditioned creature as I then was. She used to make me wild with 
her wit and her sarcasm, nor have I ever possessed the readiness to 
parry or reply to those fine points of woman's wit, and she treated 
me the more mercilessly as she saw that I could not resist her. 

Well, the polite reader must remember a great f^te that was given 

at B House, some years back, in honour of his Highness the 

Hereditary Prince of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel, who was then in 
London on a visit to his illustrious relatives. It was a fancy ball, and 
the poems of Scott being at that time all the fashion, Mary was to 
appear in the character of the " Lady of the Lake," old M'Alister 
making a very tall and severe-looking harper; Dawdley, a most 
insignificant Fitzjames ; and your humble servant a stalwart manly 

Roderick Dhu. We were to meet at B House at twelve o'clock, 

and as I had no fancy to drive through the town in my cab dressed in 
a kilt and philibeg, I agi'eed to take a seat in Dawdley's carriage, and 
to dress at his house in May Fair. At eleven I left a very pleasant 
bachelors' party, growling to quit them and the honest, jovial claret- 
bottle, in order to scrape and cut capers like a harleqain from the 
theatre. When I arrived at Dawdley's I mounted to a dressing- 
room, and began to array myself in my cursed costume. 

The art of costuming was by no means so well understood in those 
days as it has been since, and mine was out of aU correctness. I was 
made to sport an enormous plume of black ostrich-feathers, such as 
never was worn by any Highland chief, and had a huge tiger-skin 
sporran to dangle like an apron before innumerable yards of plaid 
petticoat. The tartan cloak was outrageously hot and voluminous ; 
it was the dog-days, and all these things I was condemned to wear 
in the midst of a crowd of a thousand people ! 

Dawdley sent up word, as I was dressing, that his dress had not 
arrived, and he took my cab and drove off in a rage to his tailor. 

There was no hurry, I thought, to make a fool of myself ; so having 
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put on a pair of plaid trews, and very neat pumps witli shoe-buckles, 
my courage failed me as to the rest of the dress, and taking down 
one of his dressing-gowns, I went down stairs to the study, to wait 
until he should arrive. 

The windows of the pretty room were open, and a snug sofa, with 
innumerable cushions, drawn towards one of them. A great tranquil 
moon was staring into the chamber, in which stood, amidst books and 
all sorts of bachelor's lumber, a silver tray with a couple of tall Venice 
glasses, and a bottle of Maraschino bound with straw. I can see now 
the twinkle of the liquor in the moonshine, as I poured it into the 
glass J and I swallowed two or three little cups of it, for my spirits 
were downcast. Close to the tray of Maraschino stood — must I say 
it ? — a box, a mere box of cedar, bound rudely together with pink 
paper, branded with the name of " Hudson " on the side, and bearing 
on the cover the arms of Spain. I thought I would just take up 
the box and look in it. 

Ah Heaven ! there they were — a hundred and fifty of them, in 
calm, comfortable rows : lovingly side by side they lay, with the great 
moon shining down upon them — thin at the tip, full in the waist, 
elegantly round and full, a little spot here and there shining upon 
them — beauty-spots upon the cheek of Sylvia. The house was quite 
quiet. Dawdley always smoked in his room ; — I had not smoked for 
four months and eleven days. 



When Lord Dawdley came into the study, he did not make any 
remarks; and oh, how easy my heart felt! He was dressed in his 
green and boots, after Westall's picture, correctly. 

" It's time to be off, George," said he ; " they told me you were 
dressed long ago. Come up, my man, and get ready." 

I rushed up into the dressing-room, and madly dashed my head and 
arms into a pool of eau-de-Cologne. I drank, I believe, a tumblerful 
of it. I called for my clothes, and, strange to say, they were gone. 
My servant brought them, however, saying that he had put them 
away — ^making some stupid excuse. I put them on, not heeding 

them much, for I was half tipsy with the excitement of the ci of 

the smo — of what had taken place in Dawdley's study, and with the 
Maraschino and the eau-de-Cologne I had drunk. 

" What a fine odour of lavender-water ! " said Dawdley, as we rode 
in the carriage. 

I put my head out of the window and shrieked out a laugh ; but 
made no other reply. 
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" What's the joke, George ? " said Dawdley. " Did I say anytliing 
witty ? " 

" No," cried I, yelling still more wildly ; " nothing more witty 
than usual." 

"Don't be severe, George," said he, with a mortified air; and we 
drove on to B House. 



There must have been something strange and wild in my appear- 
ance, and those awful black plumes, as I passed through the crowd; 
for I observed people looking and making a strange nasal noise (it is 
caUed sniffing, and I have no other more delicate term for it), and 
making way as I pushed on. But I moved forward very fiercely, for 
the wine, the Maraschino, the eau-de-Cologne, and the — the excitement 
had rendered me almost wild ; and at length I arrived at the place 
where my lovely Lady of the Lake and her Harper stood. How 
beautiful she looked, — all eyes were upon her as she stood blushing. 
When she saw me, however, her countenance assumed an appearance 
of alarm. " Good heavens, George ! " she said, stretching her hand 
to me, " what makes you look so wild and pale ? " I advanced, and 
was going to take her hand, when she dropped it with a scream. 

" Ah— ah — ah ! " she said. " Mr. Fitz-Boodle, you've been 
smoking ! " 

There was an immense laugh from four hundred people round 
about us, and the scoundrelly Dawdley joined in the yell. I rushed 
furiously out, and, as I passed, hurtled over the fat Hereditary Prince 
of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel. 

" Es riecht hier ungeheuer stark von Tabak ! " I heard his Highness 
say, as I madly flung myself through the aides-de-camp. 

The next day Mary M'Alister, in a note full of the most odious 
good sense and sarcasm, reminded me of our agreement ; said that 
she was quite convinced that we were not by any means fitted for 
one another, and begged me to consider myself henceforth quite free. 
The little wretch had the impertinence to send me a dozen boxes 
of cigars, which, she said, would console me for my lost love ; as she 
was perfectly certain that I was not mercenary, and that I loved 
tobacco better than any woman in the world. 

I believe she was right, though I have never to this day been able 
to pardon the scoundrelly stratagem by which Dawdley robbed me 
of a wife and won one himself As I was lying on his sofa, looking 
at the moon and lost in a thousand happy contemplations, Lord 
Dawdley, returning from the tailor's, saw me smoking at my leisure. 
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On entering his dressing-room, a horrible treacherous thought struck 
him. " I must not betray my friend," said he ; " but in love all is 
fair, and he shall betray himself." There were my tartans, my 
cursed feathers, my tiger-skin sporran, upon the sofa. 

He called up my groom ; he made the rascal put on all my clothes, 
and, giving him a guinea and four cigars, bade hira lock himself into 
the little pantry and smoke them witliout taking the clothes off. John 

did so, and was very ill in consequence, and so when I came to B • 

House, my clothes were redolent of tobacco, and I lost lovely Mary 
M'Alister. 

I am godfather to one of Lady Dawdley's boys, and hers is 
the only house where I am allowed to smoke unmolested ; but I 
have never been able to admire Dawdley, a sly, sournois, spiritless, 
lily-livered fellow, that took his name off all his clubs the year 
he married. 
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DOROTHEA. 



EYOND sparring and 
cricket, I do not recol- 
lect I learned anything 
useful at Slaughter 
House School, where 
I was educated (accord- 
ing to an old family 
tradition, which sends 
particular generations 
of gentlemen to par- 
ticular schools in the 
kingdom; and such is 
the force of habit, that 
though I hate the 
place, I shall send my 
own son thither too, 
should I marry any 
day). I say I learned 
little that was useful 
at Slaughter House, and nothing that was ornamental. I would as 
soon have thought of learning to dance as of learning to climb 
chimneys. Up to the age of seventeen, as I have shown, I had a 
great contempt for the female race, and when age brought with it 
warmer and juster sentiments, where was I ? — I could no more dance 
nor prattle to a young girl than a young bear could. I have seen the 
ugliest little low-bred wretches carrying off young and lovely creatures, 
twirling with them in waltzes, whispering between their glossy curls 
in quadrilles, simpering with perfect equanimity, and cutting 'pas in 
that abominable " cavalier seul," until my soul grew sick with fury 
In a word, I determined to learn to dance. 

But such things are hard to be acquired late in life, when the 
bones and the habits of a man are formed. Look at a man in a 
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hunting-field who has not been taught to ride as a boy. All the 
pluck and courage in the world will not make the man of him that 
I am, or as any man who has had the advantages of early education 
in the field. 

In the same way with dancing. Though I went to work with 
immense energy, both in Brewer Street, Golden Square (with an 
advertising fellow), and afterwards with old Coulon at Paris, I never 
was able to be easy in dancing ; and though little Coulon instructed 
me in a smile, it was a cursed forced one, that looked like the grin 
of a person in extreme agony. I once caught sight of it in a glass, 
and have hardly ever smiled since. 

Most young men about London have gone through that strange 
secret ordeal of the dancing-school. I am given to understand that 
young snobs from attorneys' offices, banks, shops, and the like, make 
not the least mystery of their proceedings in the saltatory line, but 
trip gaily, with pumps in hand, to some dancing-place about Soho, 
waltz and quadrille it with Miss Greengi-ocer or Miss Butcher, and 
fancy they have had rather a pleasant evening. There is one house 
in Dover Street, where, behind a dirty curtain, such figures may be 
seen hopping every night, to a perpetual fiddling ; and I have stood 
sometimes wondering in the street, with about six blackguard boys 
wondering too, at the strange contortions of the figures jumping up 
and down to the mysterious squeaking of the kit. Have they no 
shame, ces gens f are such degrading initiations to be held in public ? 
No, the snob may, but the man of refined mind never can submit to 
show himself in public labouring at the apprenticeship of this most 
absurd art. It is owing, perhaps, to this modesty, and the fact that 
I had no sisters at home, that I have never thoroughly been able to 
dance; for though I always arrive at the end of a quadrille (and 
thank Heaven for it too !) and though, I believe, I make no mistake 
in particular, yet I solemnly confess I have never been able thoroughly 
to comprehend the mysteries of it, or what I have been about from 
the beginning to the end of the dance. I always look at the lady 
opposite, and do as she does : if she did not know how to dance, par 
hasard, it would be all up. But if they can't do anything else, 
women can dance : let us give them that praise at least. 

In London, then, for a considerable time, I used to get up at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and pass an hour alone with Mr. Wilkinson, 
of the Theatres Eoyal, in Golden Square ; — an hour alone. It was 
" One, two, three ; one, two, three — now jump — right foot more out, 
Mr. Smith ; and if you co^dd try and look a little more cheerful ; 
your partner, sir, would like you hall the better." Wilkinson called 
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me Smith, for the fact is, I did not tell him my real name, nor (thank 
Heaven !) does he know it to this day. 

I never breathed a word of my doings to any soul among my 
friends ; once a pack of them met me in the strange neighbourhood, 
when, I am ashamed to say, I muttered something about a " little 
French milliner," and walked off, looking as knowing as I could. 

In Paris, two Cambridge men and myself, who happened to be 
staying at a boarding-house together, agreed to go to Coulon, a little 
creature of four feet high with a pigtail. His room was hung round 
with glasses. He made us take off our coats, and dance each before 
a mirror. Once he was standing before us playing on his kit — the 
sight of the little master and the pupil was so supremely ridiculous, 
that I burst into a yell of laughter, which so offended the old man 
that he walked away abruptly, and begged me not to repeat my 
visits. Nor did I. I was just getting into waltzing then, but deter- 
mined to drop waltzing, and content myself with quadrilling for the 
rest of my days. 

This was all very well in France and England ; but in Germany 
what was I to do ? What did Hercules do when Omphale captivated 
him ? What did Rinaldo do when Armida fixed upon him her twink- 
ling eyes ? Nay, to cut all historical instances short, by going at 
once to the earliest, what did Adam do when Eve tempted him ? He 
yielded and became her slave ; and so I do heartily trust every honest 
man wiU yield until the end of the world — he has no heart who will 
not. When I was in Germany, I say, I began to learn to waltz. The 
reader from this will no doubt expect that some new love-adventures 
befell me — nor will his gentle heart be disappointed. Two deep and 
tremendous incidents occurred which shaU be notified on the present 
occasion. 

The reader, perhaps, remembers the brief appearance of his High- 
ness the Duke of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel at B House, in the 

first part of my Memoirs, at that unlucky period of my life when the 
Duke was led to remark the odour about my clothes, which lost me the 
hand of Mary M'AIister. I somehow found myself in his Highness's 
territories, of which anybody may read a description in the Almanach 
de Gotlm. His Highness's father, as is well known, married Emilia 
Kunegunda Thomasina Charleria Emanuela Louisa Georgina, Princess 
of Saxe-Pumpernickel, and a cousin of his Highness the Duke. Thus 
the two principalities were united under one happy sovereign in the 
person of Philibert Sigismuud Emanuel Maria, the reigning Duke, 
who has received from his country (on account of the celebrated 
pump which he erected in the market-place of Kalbsbraten) the 
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well-merited appellation of the Magnificent. The allegory which the 
statues round about the pump represent, is of a very mysterious and 
complicated sort. Minerva is observed leading up Ceres to a river- 
god, who has his arms round the neck of Pomona ; while Mars (in a 
full-bottomed wig) is driven away by Peace, under whose mantle two 
lovely children, representing the Duke's two provinces, repose. The 
celebrated Speck is, as need scarcely be said, the author of this piece ; 
and of other magnificent edifices in the Kesidenz, such as the guard 
room, the skittle-hall (Grossherzoglich ICalbshratenpumpernickelisch 
SclikittelspielsaaV), &c., and the superb sentry-boxes before the Grand- 
Ducal Palace. He is Knight Grand Cross of the Ancient Kartoffel 
Order, as, indeed, is almost every one else in his Highness's dominions. 

The town of Kalbsbraten contains a population of two thousand 
inhabitants, and a palace which would accommodate about six times 
that number. The principality sends three and a half men to the 
German Confederation, who are commanded by a General (Excellency), 
two Major-Generals, and sixty-four officers of lower grades ; all noble, 
all knights of the Order, and almost all chamberlains to his High- 
ness the Grand Duke. An excellent band of eighty performers is the 
admiration of the surrounding country, and leads the Grand-Ducal 
troops to battle in time of war. Only three of the contingent of 
soldiers returned from the Battle of Waterloo, where they won much 
honour ; the remainder was cut to pieces on that glorious day. 

There is a chamber of representatives (which, however, nothing 
can induce to sit), home and foreign ministers, residents from neigh- 
bouring courts, law presidents, town councils, &;c., all the adjuncts of 
a big or little government. The court has its chamberlains and 
marshals, the Grand Duchess her noble ladies in waiting, and blushing 
maids of honour. Thou wert one, Dorothea ! Dost remember the 
poor young Englander ? We parted in anger ; but I think — I think 
thou hast not forgotten him. 

The way in which I have Dorothea von Speck present to my mind 
is this : not as I first saw her in the garden — for her hair was in 
bandeaux then, and a large Leghorn hat with a deep riband covered 
half her fair face, — not in a morning-dress, which, by the way, was 
none of the newest nor the best made — but as I saw her afterwards 
at a ball at the pleasant splendid little court, where she moved the 
most beautiful of the beauties of Kalbsbraten. The grand saloon of 
the palace is lighted — the Grand Duke and his officers, the Duchess 
and her ladies, have passed through. I, in my uniform of the — th, 
and a number of young fellows (who are evidently admiring my legs 
and envying my distinguS appearance), are waiting round the entrance- 

A A 
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door, where a hiige Heyduke is standing, and announcing the titles 
of the guests as they arrive. 

" Here Obeehof-tind Bauinspektor von Speck ! " shouts the 
Heyduke ; and the little Inspector comes in. His lady is on his arm 
— huge, in towering plumes, and her favourite costume of light blue. 
Fair women always dress in light-blue or light green ; and Frau von 
Speck is very fair and stout. 

But who comes behind her? Lieber Himmell It is Dorothea! 
Did earth, among all the flowers which have sprang from its bosom, 
produce ever one more beautiful? She was none of your heavenly 
beauties, I tell you. She had nothing ethereal about her. No, sir ; 
she was of the earth earthy, and must have weighed ten stone four 
or five, if she weighed an ounce. She had none of your Chinese 
feet, nor waspy, unhealthy waists, which those may admire who will. 
No : Dora's foot was a good stout one ; you could see her ankle (if 
her robe was short enough), without the aid of a microscope ; and 
that envious little, sour, skinny Amaha von Mangelwiirzel used to 
hold up her four fingers and say (the two girls were most intimate 
friends of course), " Dear Dorothea's vaist is so much dicker as dis." 
And so I have no doubt it was. 

But what then ? Goethe sings in one of his divine epigrams : — 

"Epiciues vaunting their taste, entitle m« vulgar and savage, 
Give tliem their Brussels-sprouts, but I am contented with cabbage." 

I hate your little women — that is, when I am in love with a tall 
one ; and who would not have loved Dorothea ? 

Fancy her, then, if you please, about five feet four inches high — 
fancy her in the family colour of light blue, a little scarf covering 
the most brilliant shoulders in the world ; and a pair of gloves clinging 
close round an arm that may, perhaps, be somewhat too large now, 
but that Juno might have envied then. After the fashion of young 
ladies on the Continent, she wears no jewels or gimcracks : her only 
ornament is a wreath of vine-leaves in her hair, with little clusters 
of artificial grapes. Down on her shoulders falls the brown hair, in 
rich liberal clusters ; all that health, and good-humour, and beauty 
can do for the face, kind nature has done for hers. Her eyes are 
frank, sparkling, and kind. As for her cheeks, what paint-bos or 
dictionary contains pigments or words to describe their red ? They 
say she opens her mouth and smiles always to show the dimples in 
her cheeks. Psha ! she smiles because she is happy, and kind, and 
good-humoured, and not because her teeth are little pearls. 
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All the young fellows crowd up to ask her to dance, and, taking 
from her waist a little mother-of-pearl remembrancer, she notes them 
down. Old Schnabel for the polonaise ; Klingenspohr, first waltz ; 
Haarbart, second waltz ; Count Hornpieper (the Danish envoy), third ; 
and so on. I have said why / could not ask her to waltz, and I 
turned away with a pang, and played dcarte with Colonel Trumpen- 
pack all night. 

In thus introducing this lovely creature in her ball-costume, I 
have been somewhat premature, and had best go back to the 
beginning of the history of my acquaintance with her. 

Dorothea, then, was the daughter of the celebrated Speck before 
mentioned. It is one of the oldest names in Germany, where her 
father's and mother's houses, those of Speck and Eyer, are loved 
wherever they are known. Unlike his warlike progenitor, Lorenzo 
von Speck, Dorothea's father had early shown himself a passionate 
admirer of art; had quitted home to study architecture in Italy, 
and had become celebrated throughout Europe, and been appointed 
Oberhofarchitect and Kunst-und-Bau-Inspektor of the united princi- 
palities. They are but four miles wide, and his genius has con- 
sequently but little room to play. What art can do, however, he 
does. The palace is frequently whitewashed under his eyes ; the 
theatre painted occasionally; the noble public buildings erected, of 
which I have already made mention. 

I had come to Kalbsbraten, scarce knowing whither I went ; and 
having, in about ten minutes, seen the curiosities of the place (I did 
not care to see the King's palace, for chairs and tables have no great 
charm for me), I had ordered horses, and wanted to get on I cared 
not whither, when Fate threw Dorothea in my way. I was yawning 
back to the hotel through the palace-garden, a valet-de-place at my 
side, when I saw a young lady seated under a tree reading a novel, 
her mamma on the same bench (a fat woman in light blue) knitting 
a stocking, and two ofl&cers, choked in their stays, with various orders 
on their spinach-coloured coats, standing by in first attitudes : the 
one was caressing the fat-lady-in-blue' s little dog; the other was 
twirling his own mo'ustache, which was already as nearly as possible 
curled into his own eye. 

I don't know how it is, but I hate to see men evidently intimate 
with nice-looking women, and on good terms with themselves. There's 
something annoying in their cursed complacency, — their evident sun- 
shiny happiness. I've no woman to make sunshine for me ; and yet 
my heart tells me that not one, but several such suns, would do 
good to my system. 
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" Who are those pert-looking officers," says I, peevishly, to the 
guide, ■' who are talking to those vulgar-looking women ? " 

"The big one with the epaulets, is Major von Schnabel; the little 
one with the pale face, is Stiefel von Klingenspobr." 

" And the big blue woman ? " 

" The Grand-Ducal Pumpemickelian-court-architectress and Upper- 
Palace-and-buUding-inspectress Von Speck, born V. Eyer," replied 
the guide. " Your well-born honour has seen the pump in the market- 
place ; that is the work of the great Von Speck." 

" And yonder young person ? " 

" Mr. Court-architect's daughter, the Fraulein Dorothea." 



Dorothea looked up from her novel here, and turned her face 
towards the stranger who was passing, and then blushing turned 
it down again. Schnabel looked at me with a scowl, Klingenspohr 
with a simper, the dog with a yelp, the fat lady in blue just gave 
one glance, and seemed, I thought, rather well pleased. " Silence, 
Lischen!" said she to the dog. "Go on, darling Dorothea," she 
added, to her daughter, who continued her novel. 

Her voice was a little tremulous, but very low and rich. For some 
reason or other, on getting back to the inn, I countermanded the 
horses, and said I would stay for the night. 

I not only stayed that night, but many, many afterwards ; and as for 
the manner in which I became acquainted with the Speck family, 
why it was a good joke against me at the time, and I did not like 
then to have it known ; but now it may as well come out at once. 
Speck, as everybody knows, lives in the market-place, opposite his 
grand work of art, the town pump, or fountain. I bought a large 
sheet of paper, and having a knack at drawing, sat down, with the 
greatest gravity, before the pump, and sketched it for several hours. 
I knew it would bring out old Speck to see. At first he contented 
himself by flattening his nose against the window-glasses of his study, 
and looking what the Englander was about. Then he put on his 
grey cap with the huge green shade, and sauntered to the door : then 
he walked round me, and formed one of a band of street-idlers who 
were looking on : then at last he could restrain himself no more, but 
pulling off his cap, with a low bow, began to discourse upon arts, and 
architecture in particular. 

" It is curious," says ' he, " that you have taken the same view of 
which a print has been engraved." 

" That is extraordinary," says I (though it wasn't, for I had traced 
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my drawing at a window off the very print in question). I added 
that I was, like all the world, immensely struck with the beauty of 
the edifice ; heard of it at Rome, where it was considered to be superior 
to any of the celebrated fountains of that capital of the fine arts ; 
finally, that unless perhaps the celebrated fountain of Aldgate in 
London might compare with it, Kalbsbraten building, exce'i^t in that 
case, was incomparable. 

This speech I addressed in French, of which the worthy Hof- 
architect understood somewhat, and continuing to reply in German, 
our conversation grew pretty close. It is singular that I can talk 
to a man and pay him compliments with the utmost gravity, whereas, 
with a woman, I at once lose all self-possession, and have never said 
a pretty thing in my life. 

My operations on old Speck were so conducted, that in a quarter 
of an hour I had elicited from him an invitation to go over the town 
with him, and see its architectural beauties. So we walked through 
the huge half-furnished chambers of the palace, we panted up the 
copper pinnacle of the church-tower, we went to see the Museum 
and Gymnasium, and coming back into the market-place again, what 
could the Hofarchitect do but offer me a glass of wine and a seat in 
his house ? He introduced me to his Gattinn, his Leocadia (the fat 
woman in blue), " as a young world-observer, and worthy art-friend, 
a young scion of British Adel, who had come to refresh himself at 
the Urquellen of his race, and see his brethren of the great family 
of Hermann." 

I saw instantly that the old fellow was of a romantic turn, from 
this rodomontade to his lady : nor was she a whit less so ; nor was 
Dorothea less sentimental than her mamma. She knew everything 
regarding the literature of Albion, as she was pleased to call it ; and 
asked me news of all the famous writers there. I told her that Miss 
Edgeworth was one of the loveliest young beauties at our court ; I 
described to her Lady Morgan, herself as beautiful as the wild Irish 
girl she drew ; I promised to give her a signature of Mrs. Hemans 
(which I wrote for her that very evening) ; and described a fox-hunt, 
at which I had seen Thomas Moore and Samuel Rogers, Esquires : 
and a boxing-match, in which the athletic author of Pelham was 
pitted against the hardy mountain bard, Wordsworth. You see my 
education was not neglected, for though I have never read the works 
of the above-named ladies and gentlemen, yet I knew their names 
well enough. 

Time passed away. I, perhaps, was never so brilliant in conversa- 
tion as when excited by the Assmannshauser and the brilliant eyes 
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of Dorothea that day. She and her parents had dined at their usual 
heathen hour ; but I was, I don't care to own it, so smitten, that for 
the first time in my life I did not even miss the meal, and talked on 
until six o'clock, when tea was served. Madame Speck said they 
always drank it ; and so placing a teaspoonful of bohea in a cauldron 
of water, she placidly handed out this decoction, which we took with 
cakes and tartines. I leave you to imagine how disgusted Klingen- 
spohr and Schnabel looked when they stepped in as usual that 
evening to make their party of whist with the Speck family ! Down 
they were obliged to sit ; and the lovely Dorothea, for that night,, 
decHned to play altogether, and — sat on the sofa by me. 

What we talked about, who shall tell ? I would not, for my part, 
break the secret of one of those delicious conversations, of which I 
and every man in his time have held so many. You begin, very 
probably, about the weather — 'tis a common subject, but what 
sentiments the genius of Love can fling into it ! I have often, for 
my part, said to the girl of my heart for the time being, " It's a fine 
day," or, " It's a rainy morning ! " in a way that has brought tears 
to her eyes. Something beats in your heart, and twangle ! a corre- 
sponding string thrills and echoes in hers. You offer her anything 
— her knitting-needles, a slice of bread-and-butter — what causes the 
grateful blush with which she accepts the one or the other ? Why, 
she sees your heart handed over to her upon the needles, and the 
bread-and-butter is to her a sandwich with love inside it. If you 
say to your grandmother, " Ma'am, it's a fine day," or what not, she 
would find in the words no other meaning than their outward and 
visible one; but say so to the girl you love, and she understands 
a thousand mystic meanings in them. Thus, in a word, though 
Dorothea and I did not, probably, on the first night of our meeting, 
talk of anything more than the weather, or trumps, or some subjects 
which to such listeners as Schnabel and Klingenspohr and others 
might appear quite ordinary, yet to us they had a different significa- 
tion, of which Love alone held the key. 

Without further ado then, after the occurrences of that evening, I 
determined on staying at Kalbsbraten, and presenting my card the 
next day to the Hof-Marshal, requesting to have the honour of being 
presented to his Highness the Prince, at one of whose court-balls my 
Dorothea appeared as I have described her. 

It was summer when I first arrived at Kalbsbraten. The little 
court was removed to Siegmundslust, his Highness's country-seat : no 
balls were taking place, and, in consequence, I held my own with 
Dorothea pretty weU. I treated her admirer, Lieutenant Klingenspohr, 
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with perfect scorn, had a manifest advantage over Major Schnabel, 
and used somehow to meet the fair one every day, walking in 
company with her mamma in the palace garden, or sitting under 
the acacias, with Belotte in her mother's lap, and the favourite 
romance beside her. Dear, dear Dorothea ! what a number of 
novels she must have read in her time ! She confessed to me that 
she had been in love with Uncas, with Saint Preux, with Ivanhoe, 
and with hosts of German heroes of romance ; and when I asked her 
if she, whose heart was so tender towards imaginary youths, had 
never had a preference for any one of her living adorers, she only, 
looked, and blushed, and sighed, and said nothing. 

You see I had got on as well as man could do, until the confounded 
court season and the balls began, and then, — why, then came my 
usual luck. 

Waltzing is a part of a German girl's life. With the best will in 
the world — which, I doubt not, she entertains for me, for I never 
put the matter of marriage directly to her — Dorothea could not go 
to balls and not waltz. It was madness to me to see her whirling 
round the room with officers, attaches, prim little chamberlains with 
gold keys and embroidered coats, her hair floating in the wind, her 
hand reposing upon the abominable little dancer's epaulet, her good- 
humoured face lighted up with still greater satisfaction. I saw that 
I must learn to waltz too, and took my measures accordingly. 

The leader of the ballet at the Kalbsbraten theatre in my time 
was Springbock, from Vienna. He had been a regular Zephyr once, 
'twas said, in his younger days ; and though he is now fifteen stone 
weight, I can, Mlas ! recommend him conscientiously as a master ; 
and I determined to take some lessons from him in the art which 
I had neglected so foolishly in early life. 

It may be said, without vanity, that I was an apt pupU, and in 
the course of half-a-dozen lessons I had arrived at very considerable 
agility in the waltzing line, and could twirl round the room with 
him at such a pace as made the old gentleman pant again, and 
hardly left him breath enough to puff out a compliment to his pupil, 
I may say, that in a single week I became an expert waltzer ; but 
as I wished, when I came out publicly in that character, to be quite 
sure of myself, and as I had hitherto practised not with a lady, but 
with a very fat old man, it was agreed that he should bring a lady 
of his acquaintance to perfect me, and accordingly, at my eighth 
lesson, Madame Springbock herself came to the dancing-room, and 
the old Zephyr performed on the violin. 

If any man ventures the least sneer with regard to this lady, or 
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dares to insinuate anything disrespectful to her or "myself, I say at 
once that he is an impudent calumniator. Madame Springhock is 
old enough to be my grandmother, and as ugly a woman as I ever 
saw ; but, though old, she was passionriSe pour la danse, and not 
having (on account, doubtless, of her age and unprepossessing 
appearance) many opportunities of indulging in her favourite 
pastime, made up for lost time by immense activity whenever 
she could get a partner. In vain, at the end of the hour, would 
Springhock exclaim, " Amalia, my soul's blessing, the time is up ! " 
" Play on, dear Alphonso ! " would the old lady exclaim, whisking 
me round : and though I had not the least pleasure in such a homely 
partner, yet, for the sake of perfecting myself, I waltzed and waltzed 
with her, until we were both half dead with fatigue. 

At the end of three weeks I could waltz as well as any man in 
Germany. 

At the end of four weeks there was a grand ball at court in honour 
of H. H. the Prince of Dummerland and his Princess, and tlicn 
I determined I would come out in public. I dressed myself with 
unusual care and splendour. My hair was curled and my moustache 
dyed to a nicety ; and of the four hundred gentlemen present, if the 
girls of Kalbsbraten did select one who wore an English hussar 
uniform, why should I disguise the fact ? In spite of my silence, 
the news had somehow got abroad, as news will in such small towns, 
— ^Herr von Fitz-Boodle was coming out in a waltz that evening. 
His Highness the Duke even made an allusion to the circumstance. 
When on this eventful night, I went, as usual, and made him my 
bow in the presentation, " Vous, monsieur," said he — "vous qui ites 
si jeuTie, devez aimer la danse." I blushed as red as my trousers, 
and bowing went away. 

I stepped up to Dorothea. Heavens ! how beautiful she looked ! 
and how archly she smiled as, with a thumping heart, I asked her 
hand for a waltz ! She took out her little mother-of-pearl dancing- 
book, she wrote down my name with her pencil : we were engaged for 
the fourth waltz, and till then I left her to other partners. 

Who says that his first waltz is not a nervous moment ? I vow 
I was more excited than by any duel I ever fought. I woidd not 
dance any contre-danse or galop. I repeatedly went to the buffet 
and got glasses of punch (dear simple Germany ! 'tis with rum-punch 
and egg-flip thy children strengthen themselves for the dance !). I 
went into the ball-room and looked — the couples bounded before 
me, the music clashed and rung in my ears — all was fiery, feverish, 
indistinct. The gleaming white columns, the polished oaken floors 
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in which the innumerable tapers were reflected — all together swam 
before my eyes, and I was at a pitch of madness almost when the 
fourth waltz at length came. "Will you dance with your sword on ? " 
said the sweetest voice in the world. I blushed, and stammered, and 
trembled, as I laid down that weapon and my cap, and hark ! the 
music began ! 

Oh, how my hand trembled as I placed it round the waist of 




Dorothea ! With my left hand I took her right — did she squeeze 
it ? I think she did — to this day I think she did. Away we went ! 
we tripped over the polished oak floor like two young fairies. 
" Gowrage, monsieur," said she, with her sweet smile. Then it was 
" Trh Men, monsiewr." Then I heard the voices humming and 
buzzing about. "II danse lien, V Anglais." "Ma foi, oui," says 
another. On we went, twirling and twisting, and turning and 
whirling ; couple after couple dropped panting off. Little Klingen- 

B B 
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spohr himself was obliged to give in. All eyes were upon \is — we 
were going round alone. Dorothea was almost exhausted, when 



I have been sitting for two hours since I marked the asterisks, 
thinking — thinking. I have committed crimes in my life — ^who hasn't ? 
But talk of remorse, what remorse is there like that which rushes 
up ia a flood to my brain sometimes when I am alone, and causes me 
to blush when I'm a-bed in the dark ? 

I fell, sir, on that infernal slippery floor. Down we came Kke 
shot; we roUed over and over in the midst of the ballroom, the 
music going ten miles an hour, 800 pairs of eyes fixed upon us, a 
cursed shriek of laughter bursting out from aU sides. Heavens ! how 
clear I heard it, as we went on rolling and rolling ! " My child ! my 
Dorothea ! " shrieked out Madame Speck, rushing forward, and as 
soon as she had breath to do so, Dorothea of course screamed too ; 
then she fainted, then she was disentangled from out my spurs, and 
borne off by a bevy of tittering women. " Clumsy brute ! " said 
Madame Speck, turning her fat back upon me. I remained upon 
my s&ant, wild, ghastly, looking about. It was all up with me — I 
knew it was. I wished I could have died there, and I wish so stiU, 

Klingenspohr married her, that is the long and short ; but before 
that event I placed a sabre-cut across the young scoundrel's nose, 
which destroyed Ms beauty for ever. 

Dorothea ! you can't forgive me — ^you oughtn't to forgive me ; 
but I love you madly stOl. 

My next flame was Ottilia: but let us keep her for another 
number ; my feelings overpower me at present. 
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OTTILIA. 



Chaptee I. 



THE ALBUM — THE MEDITERRANEAN HEATH. 



RAVELLING some 
little time back in a 
wild part of Comie- 
mara, where I had 
been for fishing and 
seal-shooting, I had 
the good luck to get 
admission to the ch§,- 
teau of a hospitable 
Irish gentleman, and 
to procure some news 
of my once dear Ottilia. 
Yes, of no other than 
Ottilia V. Schlippen- 
schlopp, the Muse of 
Kalbsbraten - Pumper- 
nickel, the friendly 
little town far away in 
Sachsenland, — where old Speck built the town pump, where Klingen- 
spohr was slashed across the nose, — where Dorothea roUed over and 

over in that horrible waltz with Fitz-Boo Psha ! — away with the 

recollection : but wasn't it strange to get news of Ottilia in the 
wildest corner of Ireland, where I never should have thought to 
hear her gentle name ? Walking on that very Urrisbeg Mountain 
under whose shadow I heard Ottilia's name, Mackay, the learned 
author of the Flora Patlandica, discovered the Mediterranean heath, 
— such a flower as I have often plucked on the sides of Vesuvius, 
and as Proserpine, no doubt, amused herself in gathering as she 
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strayed in the fields of Enna. Here it is — the self-same flower, 
peering out at the Atlantic from Eoundstone Bay j here, too, in this 
wild lonely place, nestles the fragrant memory of my Ottilia ! 

In a word, after a day on Ballylynch Lake (where, with a brown 
fly and a single hair, I killed fourteen salmon, the smallest twenty- 
nine pounds weight, the largest somewhere about five stone ten), my 
young friend Blake Bodkin Lynch Browne (a fine lad who has made 
his continental tour) and I adjourned, after dinner, to the young 
gentleman's private room for the purpose of smoking a certain 
cigar; which is never more pleasant than after a hard day's sport, 
or a day spent indoors, or after a good dinner, or a bad one, or at 
night when you are tired, or in the morning when you are fresh, or 
of a cold winter's day, or of a scorching summer's afternoon, or at 
any other moment you choose to fix upon. 

What should I see in Blake's room but a rack of pipes, such as 
are to be found in almost aU the bachelors' rooms in Germany, and 
amongst them was a porcelain pipe-head bearing the image of the 
Kalbsbraten pump ! There it was : the old spout, the old familiar 
allegory of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, and the rest, that I had 
so often looked at from Hofarchitect Speck's window, as I sat there 
by the side of Dorothea. The old gentleman had given me one of 
these very pipes ; for he had hundreds of them painted, wherewith he 
used to gratify almost every stranger who came into his native town. 

Any old place with which I have once been familiar (as, perhaps 
I have before stated in these Confessions — but never mind that) is in 
some sort dear to me : and were I Lord Shootingcastle or Colonel 
Popland, I think after a residence of sis months there I should love 
the Fleet Prison. As I saw the old famihar pipe, I took it down, 
and crammed it with Cavendish tobacco, and lay down on a sofa, and 
puffed away for an hour weU-nigh, thinking of old, old times. 

" You're very entertaining to-night, Fitz," says young Blake, who 
had made several tumblers of punch for me, which I had gulped down 
without saying a word. " Don't ye think ye'd be more easy in bed 
than snorting and sighing there on my sofa, and groaning fit to make 
me go hang myself? " 

" I am thinking, Blake," says I, " about Pumpernickel, where old 
Speck gave you this pipe." 

" 'Deed he did," replies the young man ; " and did ye know the 
old Bar'n ? " 

" I did," said L " My friend, I have been by the banks of the 
Bendemeer. Tell me, are the nightingales stiU singing there, and 
do the roses still bloom ? " 
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"The hwhat?" cries Blake. "What the divvle, Fitz, are you 
growling about ? Bendemeer Lake's in Westmoreland, as I preshume ; 
and as for roses and nightingales, I give ye my word it's Greek ye're 
talking to me," And Greek it very possibly was, for my young friend, 
though as good across country as any man in his county, has not the 
fine feeling and tender perception of beauty which may be found 
elsewhere, dear madam. 

"Tell me about Speck, Blake, and Kalbsbraten, and Dorothea, 
and Klingenspohr her husband." 

" He with the cut across the nose, is it ? " cries Blake. " I know 
him well, and his old wife." 

" His old what, sir ! " cries Fitz-Boodle, jumping up from his seat. 
" Klingenspohr's wife old! — Is he married again? — Is Dorothea, 
then, d-d-dead?" 

" Dead ! — no more dead than you are, only I take her to be five- 
and-thirty. And when a woman has had nine children, you know, 
she looks none the younger ; and I can tell ye, that when she trod 
on my corruns at a ball at the Grand Juke's, I felt something heavier 
than a feather on my foot." 

" Madame de Klingenspohr, then," replied I, hesitating somewhat, 
" has grown rather — rather st^st-out 1 " I could hardly get out the 
out, and trembled I don't know why as I asked the question. 

" Stout, begad ! — she weighs fourteen stone, saddle and bridle. 
That's right, down goes my pipe ; flop ! crash falls the tumbler into 
the fender ! Break away, my boy, and remember, whoever breaks 
a glass here pays a dozen." 

The fact was, that the announcement of Dorothea's changed 
condition caused no small disturbance within me, and I expressed 
it in the abrupt manner mentioned by young Blake. 

Roused thus from my reverie, I questioned the young fellow about 
his residence at Kalbsbraten, which has been always since the war 
a favourite place for our young gentry, and heard with some satisfac- 
tion that Potzdorff was married to the Behrenstein, Haarbart had 

left the dragoons, the Crown Prince had broken with the but 

mum ! of what interest are all these details to the reader, who 
has never been at friendly little Kalbsbraten ? 

Presently Lynch reaches me down one of the three books that 
formed his library (the Bacing Calendar and a book of fishing-flies 
making up the remainder of the set). " And there's my album," 
says he. " You'll find plenty of hands in it that you'll recognise, as 
you are an old Pumpernickelaner." And so I did, in truth : it was a 
little book after the fashion of German albums, in which good simple 
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Httle ledger every friend or acquaintajQce of the owner inscribes a 
poem or stanza from some favourite poet or pHlosopher with the 
transcriber's own name as thus : 

"To the true house-friend, and beloved Irelandish youth. 
" 'Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores via.' 

Wackerbart, Professor at the 
Grand-Dncal Kalbsbraten-PumpemickeUsch Gymnasium." 




Another writes, — 

"' Wander on roses and forget me not' 

Amalia v. Nachtmutze, 
Geb. v. Schlafroce," 

with a flourish, and the picture mayhap of a rose. Let the reader 
imagine some hundreds of these interesting inscriptions, and he will 
have an idea of the book. 
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Turning over the leaves I came presently on Dorothea's hand. 
There it was, the little neat, pretty handwriting, the dear old 
up-and-down-strokes that I had not looked at for many a long 
year, — the Mediterranean heath, which grew on the sunniest banks 
of Fitz-Boodle's existence, and here found, dear, dear little sprig ! 
in rude Galwagian bog-lands. 

"Look at the other side of the page," says Lynch, rather sar- 
castically (for I don't care to confess that I kissed the name of 
"Dorothea v. Klingenspohr, bom v. Speck" written under an 
extremely feeble passage of verse). "Look at the other side of 
the paper ! " 

I did, and what do you think I saw ? 

I saw the writing of five of the little Klingenspohrs, who have 
8.11 sprung up since my time. 



" Ha ! ha ! haw ! " screamed the impertinent young Irishman, 
and the story was all over Connemara and Joyce's Country in a 
day after. 
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Chapter II. 



OTTILIA IN PARTICULAR. 



OME kind critic who 
peruses these writings 
will, doubtless, have the 
goodness to point out 
that the simile of the 
Mediterranean heath is 
applied to two person- 
ages in this chapter — 
to Ottilia and Dorothea, 
and say, Psha ! the fellow 
is but a poor unim- 
aginative creature not 
to be able to find a 
simile apiece at least 
for the girls ; how much 
better would we have 
done the business ! 

Well, it is a very 
pretty simile. The girls 
were rivals, were beautiful, I loved them both, — ^which should have the 
sprig of heath 1 Mr. Cruikshank (who has taken to serious painting) 
is getting ready for the exhibition a fine piece, representing Fitz- 
Boodle on the XJrrisbeg Mountain, county Galway, Ireland, with 
a sprig of heath in his hand, hesitating, like Paris, on which of the 
beauties he should bestow it. In the background is a certain animal 
between two bundles of hay ; but that I take to represent the critic, 
puzzled to which of my young beauties to assign the choice. 

If Dorothea had been as rich as Miss Coutts, and had come to me 
the next day after the accident at the ball and said, " George, will 
you marry me ? " it must not be supposed I would have done any 
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such thing. That dream had vanished for ever : rage and pride took 
the place of love ; and the only chance I had of recovering from my 
dreadful discomfiture was by bearing it bravely, and trying, it 
possible, to awaken a little compassion in my favour. I limped 
home (arranging my scheme with great presence of mind as I 
actually sat spinning there on the ground) — I limped home, sent for 
Pflastersticken, the court-surgeon, and addressed him to the following 
effect : " Pflastersticken," says I, " there has been an accident at court 
of which you will hear. You will send in leeches, pills, and the 
deuce knows what, and you will say that I have dislocated my leg : 
for some days you will state that I am in considerable danger. You 
are a good feUow and a man of courage I know, for which very reason 
you can appreciate those qualities in another ; so mind, if you breathe 
a word of my secret, either you or I must lose a life." 

Away went the surgeon, and the next day all Kalbsbraten knew 
that I was on the point of death : I had been delirious all night, had 
had eighty leeches, besides I don't know how much medicine ; but 
the Kalbsbrateners knew to a scruple. Whenever anybody was ill, 
this little kind society knew what medicines were prescribed. Every- 
body in the town knew what everybody had for dinner. If Madame 
Rumpel had her satin dyed ever so quietly, the whole society was on 
the qui vive ; if Countess Pultuski sent to Berlin for a new set of 
teeth, not a person in Kalbsbraten but what was ready to compliment 
her as she put them on ; if Potzdorff paid his tailor's bill, or Muffin- 
stein bought a piece of black wax for his moustaches, it was the talk 
of the little city. And so, of course, was my accident. In their 
sorrow for my misfortune, Dorothea's was quite forgotten, and those 
eighty leeches saved me. I became interesting ; I bad cards left at 
my door ; and I kept my room for a fortnight, during which time I 
read every one of M. Kotzebue's plays. 

At the end of that period I was convalescent, though stiU a little 
lame. I called at old Speck's house and apologised for my clumsi- 
ness, with the most admirable coolness ; I appeared at court, and 
stated calmly that I did not intend to dance any more ; and when 
KHngenspohr grinned, I told that young gentleman such a piece of 
my mind as led to his wearing a large sticking-plaster patch on his 
nose : which was split as neatly down the middle as you would split 
an orange at dessert. In a word, what man could do to repair my 
defeat, I did. 

There is but one thing now of which I am ashamed — of those 
killing epigrams which I wrote {mon Bieu ! must I own it ? — but 
even the fury of my anger proves the extent of my love !) against 

c c 
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the Speck family. They were handed about in confidence at court, 
and made a frightful sensation : 



" Is it 2}0ssible ? 

" There happened at Schloss P-mp-m-ckel, 
A strange mishap our sides to tickle, 

And set the people in. a roar ; — 
A strange caprice of Fortune fickle : 
I never thought at Pumpernickel 
To see a Speck upon the floor ! " 



"La Perfide Albion; or, a Caution to Waltxers. 

" ' Come to the dance,' the Briton said. 
And forward D-r-th-a led, 

Pair, fresh, and three-and-twenty ! 
All, girls, beware of Britons red ! 
What wonder that it turned her head ? 

Sat verbum sapienti." 



" Reasons for not Marrying. 

" ' The lovely Miss S. 
Will surely say "yes," 
You've only to ask and try ; ' 
'That subject we'll quit,' 
Says Georgy the wit, 
' I've a much better Spec in my eye ! ' " 



This last epigram especially was voted so killing that it flew like wild- 
fire ; and I know for a fact that our Chargd^d' Affaires at Kalbsbraten 
sent a courier express with it to the Foreign Office in England, 
whence, through our amiable Foreign Secretary, Lord P-lm-rston, 
it made its way into every fashionable circle : nay, I have reason 
to believe caused a smile on the cheek of R-y-lty itself. Now that 
Time has taken away the sting of these epigrams, there can be no 
harm in giving them ; and 'twas well enough then to endeavour to 
hide under the lash of wit the bitter pangs of humiliation : but my 
heart bleeds now to think that I should have ever brought a tear on 
the gentle cheek of Dorothea. 

Not content with this — with humiliating her by satire, and with 
wounding her accepted lover across the nose — I determined to carry 
my revenge still farther, and to fall in love with somebody else. 
This person was Ottilia v. Schlippenschlopp. 
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Otho Sigismund Freyherr von Schlippenschlopp, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Ducal Order of the Two-Necked Swan of Pumpernickel, 
of the Porc-et-Sifflet of Kalbsbraten, Commander of the George and 
Blue-Boar of Dummerland, Excellency, and High Chancellor of the 
United Duchies, lived in the second floor of a house in the Schwaps- 
gasse ; where, with his private income and his revenues as Chancellor, 
amounting together to some 300^. per annum, he maintained such 
a state as very few other officers of the Grand-Ducal Crown could 
exhibit. The Baron is married to Maria Antoinetta, a Countess 
of the house of Kartoffelstadt, branches of which have taken root 
all over Germany, He has no sons, and but one daughter, the 
Fraulein Ottilia. 

The Chancellor is a worthy old gentleman, too fat and wheezy to 
preside at the Privy Council, fond of his pipe, his ease, and his 
rubber. His lady is a very tall and pale Roman-nosed Countess, 
who looks as gentle as Mrs. Robert Roy, where, in the novel, she 
is for putting BaiUie Nicol Jarvie into the lake, and who keeps the 
honest Chancellor in the greatest order. The Fraulein Ottilia had 
not arrived at Kalbsbraten when the little affair between me and 
Dorothea was going on ; or rather had only just come in for the 
conclusion of it, being presented for the first time that year at the 
ball where I — where I met with my accident. 

At the time when the Countess was young, it was not the fashion 
in her country to educate the young ladies so highly as since they 
have been educated ; and provided they could waltz, sew, and make 
puddings, they were thought to be decently bred ; being seldom 
called upon for algebra or Sanscrit in the discharge of the honest 
duties of their lives. But Fraulein Ottilia was of the modern school 
in this respect, and came back from her joension at Strasburg speaking 
all the languages, dabbling in all the sciences : an historian, a poet, — • 
a blue of the ultramarinest sort, in a word. What a difference there 
was, for instance, between poor, simple Dorothea's love of novel- 
reading and the profound encyclopaedic learning of Ottilia ! 

Before the latter arrived from Strasburg (where she had been 
under the care of her aunt the canoness, Countess Ottilia of Kartoffel- 
stadt, to whom I here beg to offer my humblest respects), Dorothea 
had passed for a hel esprit in the little court circle, and her little 
simple stock of accomplishments had amused us all very well. She 
used to sing " Herz, mein Herz " and " T'en souviens-tu," in a decent 
manner (once, before Heaven, I thought her singing better than 
Grisi's), and then she had a little album in which she drew flowers, 
and used to embroider slippers wonderfully, and was very merry at 
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a game of loto or forfeits, and had a hundred small agrSmens dc sociile 
which rendered her an acceptable member of it. 

But when Ottilia arrived, poor Dolly's reputation was crushed in 
a month. The former wrote poems both in French and German ; 
she painted landscapes and portraits in real oil ; and she twanged 
off a rattling piece of Liszt or Kalkbrenner in such a brilliant way, 
that Dora scarcely dared to touch the instrument after her, or 
venture, after Ottilia had trilled and gurgled through " Una voce," 
or "Di piacer" (Eossini was in fashion then), to lift up her little 
modest pipe in a ballad. What was the use of the poor thing going 
to sit in the park, where so many of the young officers used ever to 
gather round her ? Whirr ! Ottilia went by galloping on a chestnut 
mare with a groom after her, and presently all the young fellows who 
could buy or hire horseflesh were prancing in her train. 

When they met, Ottilia would bounce towards her soul's darling, 
and put her hands round her waist, and call her by a thousand 
affectionate names, and then talk of her as only ladies or authors 
can talk of one another. How tenderly she would hint at Dora's 
little imperfections of education ! — how cleverly she would insinuate 
that the poor girl had no wit ! and, thank God, no more she had. 
The fact is, that do what I will I see I'm in love with her still, and 
would be if she had fifty children ; but my passion blinded me then, 
and every arrow that fiery OttiHa discharged I marked with savage 
joy. Dolly, thank Heaven, didn't mind the wit much ; she was too 
simple for that. But still the recurrence of it would leave in her 
heart a vagiie, indefinite feeling of pain, and somehow she began to 
understand that her empire was passing away, and that her dear 
friend hated her like poison ; and so she married Klingenspohr. I 
have written myself almost into a reconciliation with the silly fellow ; 
for the truth is, he has been a good, honest husband to her, and she 
has children, and makes puddings, and is happy. 

Ottilia was pale and delicate. She wore her glistening black hair 
in bands, and dressed in vapoury white muslin. She sang her own 
words to her harp, and they commonly insinuated that she was alone 
in the world, — that she suffered some inexpressible and mysterious 
heart-pangs, the lot of all finer geniuses, — that though she lived and 
moved in the world she was not of it, — that she was of a consumptive 
tendency and might look for a premature interment. She even had 
fixed on the spot where she should lie : the violets grew there, she 
said, the river went moaning by ; the grey willow whispered sadly 
over her head, and her heart pined to be at rest. "Mother," she 
would say, turning to her parent, " promise me — promise me to lay 
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me in that spot when the parting hour has come ! " At which 
Madame de Schlippenschlopp would shriek, and grasp her in her 
arms ; and at which, I confess, I would myself blubber like a child. 
She had six darling friends at school, and every courier from 
Kalbsbraten carried off whole reams of her letter-paper. 

In Kalbsbraten, as in every other German town, there are a vast 
number of literary characters, of whom our young friend quickly 
became the chief. They set up a literary journal, which appeared 
once a week, upon light-blue or primrose paper, and which, in 
compliment to the lovely Ottilia's maternal name, was called the 
Kartoffelrikranz. Here are a couple of her ballads extracted from 
the Kranz, and by far the most cheerful specimen of her style. 
For in her songs she never would willingly let off the heroines 
without a suicide or a consumption. She never would hear of sucb 
a thing as a happy marriage, and had an appetite for grief quite 
amazing in so young a person. As for her dying and desiring to be 
buried under the willow-tree, of which the first ballad is the subject, 
though I believed the story then, I have at present some doubts 
about it. For, since the publication of my Memoirs, I have been 
thrown much into the society of literary persons (who admire my 
style hugely), and egad ! though some of them are dismal enough in 
their works, I find them in their persons the least sentimental class 
that ever a gentleman fell in with. 



THE WILLOW-TREE. 

"Know ye the willow-tree 

Whose grey leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 

To yon pale river ? 
Lady, at even-tide 

Wander not near it : 
They say its branches hide 

A sad, lost spirit 1 

" Once to the willow-tree 

A maid came fearful, 
Pale seemed her cheek to be, 

Her blue eye tearful ; 
Soon as she saw the tree, 

Her step moved fleeter. 
No one was there — ah me ! 

No one to meet her ! 
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"Quick beat her heart to hear 

The far bell's chime 
Toll from the chapel-tower 

The trysting time : 
But the red sun went down. 

In golden flame, 
And though she looked round. 

Yet no one came ! 

" Presently came the night. 

Sadly to greet her, — 
Moon in her silver light, 

Stais in their glitter. 
Then sank the moon away 

Under the bOlow, 
Still wept the maid alone — 

There by the -willow ! 

" Through the long darkness. 

By the stream rolling, 
Horn after hour went on. 

Tolling and toUing. 
Long was the darkness, 

Lonely and stilly ; 
ShriU came the night-wind, 

Piercing and chilly. 

"Shrill blew the morning breeze. 

Biting and cold, 
Bleak peers the grey dawn 

Over the wold. 
Bleak over moor and stream 

Looks the grey dawn. 
Grey, with dishevelled hair. 
Still stands the willow there — 

The maid is gone ! 

" Domine, Doming ! 
Sing we a litany, — 
Sing for poor maiden-hearts broken and weary ! 
Domins, Domine ! 
Sing we a litany, 
Wail we and weep we a wild Miserere!" 



One of the chief beauties of this ballad (for the translation of which 
I received some well-merited compliments) is the delicate way in 
which the suicide of the poor young woman under the wUlow-tree is 
hinted at ; for that she threw herself into the water and became one 
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among the lilies of the stream, is as clear as a pikestaff. Her suicide 
is committed some time in the darkness, when the slow hours move 
on tolling and tolling, and is hinted at darkly as befits the time and 
the deed. 

But that unromantic brute. Van Cutsem, the Dutch Cbargd- 
d' Affaires, sent to the Kartoffelnkranz of the week after a conclusion 
of the ballad, which shows what a poor creature he must be. His 
pretext for writing it was, he said, because he could not bear such 
melancholy endings to poems and young women, and therefore he 
submitted the following lines : — 



"Long by the willow-trees 
Vainly they sought her. 

Wild rang the mother's screams 
O'er the grey water : 

'Where is my lovely one? 
Where is my daughter? 



" ' Eouse thee, Sir Constable^ 

Rouse thee and look ; 

Fisherman, bring your net, 

Boatman, your hook. 
Beat in the lily-beds, 
Dive in the brook ! ' 



" Vainly the constable 

Shouted and called her ; 

Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder ; 

Vainly he flung the net, 
Never it hauled her ! 



' Mother, beside the fire 
Sat, her nightcap in ; 
Father in easy-chair, 
Gloomily napping ; 
When at the wiadow-siU 
Came a light tapping ! 
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V. 

"And a pale countenance 

Looked througli the casement. 
Loud beat the mother's heart, 

Sick with amazement ; 
And at the vision, which 

Came to surprise her, 
Shrieked in an agony — 

' Lor' ! it's Elizar !' 



" Yes, 'twas Elizabeth^ 

Yes, 'twas their girl ; 
Pale was her cheek, and hei 

Hair out of curl, 
' Mother ! ' the loving one, 

Blushing, exclaimed, 
'Let not your innocent 

Lizzy be blamed. 



' ' Yesterday, going to aunt 

Jones's to tea. 
Mother, dear mother, I 

Forgot the door-key ! 
And as the night was cold, 

And the way steep, 
Mrs. Jones kept me to 

Breakfast and sleep.' 



"Whether her Pa and Ma 

Fully believed her, 
That we shall never know : 

Stern they received her ; 
And for the work of that 

Cruel, though short, night. 
Send her to bed without 

Tea for a fortnight, 

IX. 

"moral. 

"Hey diddle diddhty, 

Cat and the Fiddlety, 
Maidens of England, take caution hy she ! 

Let love and suicide 

Never tempt you aside, 
And always remember to take the door-key J ' 
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Some people laughed at this parody and even preferred it to the 
original ; but for myself I have no patience with the individual who 
can turn the finest sentiments of our nature into ridicule, and make 
everything sacred a subject of scorn. The next ballad is less gloomy 
than that of " The Willow-Tree," and in it the lovely writer ex- 
presses her longing for what has charmed us all, and, as it were, 
squeezes the whole spirit of the fairy tale into a few stanzas : — 

"FAIRY DAYS. 

"Beside tLe old haU fire — upon my nurse's knee, 
Of happy fairy days — what tales were told to me ! 
I thought the world was once — all peopled with princesses. 
And my heart would beat to hear — their loves and their distresses ; 
And many a quiet night, — in slumber sweet and deep, 
The pretty fairy people — would visit me in sleep. 

" I saw them in my dreams — come flying east and west. 
With wondrous fairy gifts — ^the new-born babe they bless'd ; 
One has brought a jewel — and one a crown of gold, 
And one has brought a curse — but she is wrinkled and old. 
The gentle queen turns pale — to hear those words of sin, 
But the king he only laughs — and bids the dance begin, 

"The babe has grown to be — the fairest of the land. 
And rides the forest green — a hawk upon her hand. 
An ambling palfrey white — a golden robe and crown ; 
I've seen her in my dreams — riding up and down ; 
And heard the ogre laugh — as she fell into his snare, 
At the little tender creature — who wept and tore her hair ! 

" But ever when it seemed — ^her need was at the sorest 
A prince in shining mail — comes prancing through the forest. 
A waving ostrich-plume — a buckler burnished bright ; 
I've seen him in my dreams — good sooth ! a gallant knight. 
His lips are coral red — beneath a dark moustache ; 
See how he waves his hand — and how his blue eyes flash ! 

" ' Come forth, thou Paynim knight ! ' he shouts in accents clear. 
The giant and the maid — both tremble his voice to hear. 
Saint Mary guard him well ! — he draws his falchion keen, 
The giant and the knight — are fighting on the green 
I see them in my dreams — his blade gives stroke on stroke, 
The giant pants and reels — and tumbles like an oak ! 

"With what a blushing grace — he falls upon his knee 
And takes the lady's hand — and whispers, ' You are free ! ' 
Ah 1 happy childish tales — of knight and faerie I 
I waken from my dreams — ^but there's ne'er a knight for me ; 
I waken from my dreams — and wish that I could be 
A child by the old hall fire — upon my nurse's knee." 

D D 
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Indeed, Ottilia looked like a fairy herself: pale, small, slim, and 
airy. You could not see her face, as it were, for her eyes, which 
were so wild, and so tender, and shone so that they would have 
dazzled an eagle, much more a poor goose of a Fitz-Boodle. In the 
theatre, when she sat on the opposite side of the house, those hig 
eyes used to pursue me as I sat pretending to listen to the Zauher- 
flote, or to Bon Carlos, or Egmont, and at the tender passages, 
especially, they would have such a winning, weeping, imploring look 
with them as flesh and blood could not bear. 

Shall I tell you how I became a poet for the dear girl's sake ? 
'Tis surely unnecessary after the reader has perused the above 
versions of her poems. Shall I tell what wild foUies I committed 
in prose as well as in verse ? how I used to watch under her window 
of icy evenings, and with chilblainy fingers sing serenades to her on 
the guitar ? Shall I tell how, in a sledging-party, I had the happi- 
ness to drive her, and of the delightful privilege which is, on these 
occasions, accorded to the driver ? 

Any reader who has spent a winter in Germany perhaps knows it. 
A large party of a score or more of sledges is formed. Away they 
go to some pleasure-house that has been previously fixed upon, where 
a ball and collation are prepared, and where each man, as his partner 
descends, has the delicious privilege of saluting her. heavens and 
earth ! I may grow to be a thousand years old, but I can never forget 
the rapture of that salute. 

" The keen air has given me an appetite," said the dear angel, as 
we entered the supper-room; and to say the truth, fairy as she was, 
she made a remarkably good meal — consuming a couple of basins of 
white soup, several kinds of German sausages, some Westphalia ham, 
some white puddings, an anchovy-salad made with cornichons and 
onions, sweets innumerable, and a considerable quantity of old 
Steinwein and rum-punch afterwards. Then she got up and danced 
as brisk as a fairy; in which operation I of course did not follow 
her, but had the honour, at the close of the evening's amusement, 
once more to have her by my side in the sledge, as we swept in 
the moonlight over the snow. 

Kalbsbraten is a very hospitable place as far as tea-parties are 
concerned, but I never was in one where dinners were so scarce. At 
the palace they occurred twice or thrice in a month ; but on these 
occasions spinsters were not invited, and I seldom had the opportunity 
of seeing my Ottilia except at evening parties. 

Nor are these, if the truth must be told, very much to my taste. 
Dancing I have forsworn, whist is too severe a study for me, and I 
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do not like to play ^carte with old ladies, ■vrho are sure to cheat you 
in the course of an evening's play. 

But to have an occasional glance at Ottilia was enough; and 
many and many a napoleon did I lose to her mamma, Madame 
de Schlippenschlopp, for the blest privilege of looking at her 
daughter. Many is the tea-party I went to, shivering into cold 
clothes after dinner (which is my abomination) in order to have 
one little look at the lady of my soul. 

At these parties there were generally refreshments of a nature 
more substantial than mere tea — punch, both milk and rum, hot 
wine, consommi, and a peculiar and exceedingly disagreeable sandwich 
made of a mixture of cold white puddings and garlic, of which I 
have forgotten the name, and always detested the savour. 

Gradually a conviction came upon me that Ottilia ate a, great deal. 
I do not dislike to see a woman eat comfortably. I even think 
that an agreeable woman ought to hefriande, and should love certain 
little dishes and knicknacks. I know that though at dinner they 
commonly take nothing, they have had roast-mutton with the children 
at two, and laugh at their pretensions to starvation. 

No 1 a woman who eats a grain of rice, like Amina in the Arabian 
Nights, is absurd and unnatural ; but there is a modus in reius : 
there is no reason why she should be a ghoul, a monster, an ogress, 
a horrid gormandiseress — faugh ! 

It was, then, with a rage amounting almost to agony, that I found 
Ottilia ate too much at every meal. She was always eating, and 
always eating too much. If I went there in the morning, there was 
the horrid familiar odour of those oniony sandwiches ; if in the after- 
noon, dinner had been just removed, and I was choked by reeking 
reminiscences of roast-meat. Tea we have spoken of. She gobbled 
up more cakes than any six people present ; then came the supper and 
the sandwiches again, and the egg-flip and the horrible rum-punch. 

She was as thin as ever — paler if possible than ever: — but, by 
heavens ! her nose legan to grow red ! 

Mon Dieu ! how I used to watch and watch it ! Some days it was 
purple, some days had more of the vermilion — I could take an 
affidavit that after a heavy night's supper it was more swollen, 
more red than before. 

I recollect one night when we were playing a round game (I had 
been looking at her nose very eagerly and sadly for some time), she 
■of herself brought up the conversation about eating, and confessed 
that she had five meals a day. 

" That accounts for it ! " says I, flinging down the cards, and springing 
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up and rushiug like a madman out of the room. I rushed away into 
the night, and wrestled with my passion. " What ! Marry," said I, 
" a woman who eats meat twenty-one times in a week, besides break- 
fast and tea ? Marry a sarcophagus, a cannibal, a butcher's shop ? — 
Away ! " I strove and strove. I drank, I groaned, I wrestled and 
fought with my love — ^but it overcame me : one look of those eyes 
brought me to her feet again. I yielded myself up like a slave ; I 
fawned and whined for her. I thought her nose was not so very red. 

Things came to this pitch that I sounded his Highness's Minister 
to know whether he would give me service in the Duchy ; I thought 
of purchasing an estate there. I was given to understand that I 
should get a chamberlain's key and some post of honouj did I choose 
to remain, and I even wrote home to my brother Tom in England, 
hinting a change in my condition. 

At this juncture the town of Hamburg sent his Highness the Grand 
Duke (d propos, of a commercial union which was pending between 
the two States) a singular present : no less than a certain number of 
barrels of oysters, which are considered extreme luxuries in Germany, 
especially in the inland parts of the country, where they are almost 
unknown. 

In honour of the oysters and the new commercial treaty (which 
arrived in fourgons despatched for the purpose), his Highness an- 
nounced a grand supper and ball, and invited all the quality of all 
the principalities round about. It was a splendid affair : the grand 
saloon brilliant with hundreds of uniforms and brilliant toilettes — 
not the least beautiful among them, I need not say, was Ottilia. 

At midnight the supper-rooms were thrown open, and we formed 
into little parties of six, each having a table, nobly served with plate, a 
lacquey in attendance, and a gratifying ice-pail or two of champagne to 
igayer the supper. It was no small cost to serve five hundred people 
on silver, and the repast was certainly a princely and magnificent one. 
I had, of course, arranged with Mademoiselle de Schlippenschlopp. 
Captains Frumpel and Fridelberger of the Duke's Guard, Mesdames 
de Butterbrod and Bopp, formed our little party. 

The first course, of course, consisted of the oysters. Ottilia's eyes 
gleamed with double brilliancy as the lacquey opened them. There 
were nine apiece for us — ^how well I recoUect the number ! 

I never was much of an oyster-eater, nor can I rehsh them in 
naturalibus as some do, but require a quantity of sauces, lemons, 
cayenne peppers, bread and butter, and so forth, to render them 
palatable. 

By the time I had made my preparations, Ottilia, the Captains, 
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and the two ladies, had well-nigh finished theirs. Indeed Ottilia had 
gobbled up all hers, and there were only my nine left in the dish. 

I took one — IT WAS BAD. The scent of it was enough, — they were 
all bad. Ottilia had eaten nine bad oysters. 

I put down the horrid shell. Her eyes glistened more and more ; 
she could not take them off the tray. 




" Dear Herr George," she said, " will you give me your oysters ? " 
***** 
***** 

She had them all down — before — I could say — Jack — Eobinson ! 

***** 
I left Kalbsbraten that night, and have never been there since. 
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FITZ-BOODLE'S PROFESSIONS. 

BEING APPEALS TO THE UNEMPLOYED YOUNGEE SONS OF 
THE NOBILITY. 



FIRST PROFESSION. 



HE fair and honest 
proposition in which I 
offered to communicate 
privately with parents 
and guardians, relative 
to two new and lucrative 
professions which I had 
discovered, has, I find 
from the publisher, 
elicited not one single 
inquiry from those per- 
sonages, who I can't but 
think are very little 
careful of their children's 
welfare to allow such 
a chance to be thrown 
away. It is not for 
myself I speak, as my 
conscience proudly tells 
me ; for though I actually 
gave up Ascot in order to be in the way should any father of a family 
be inclined to treat with me regarding my discoveries, yet I am 
grieved, not on my own account, but on theirs, and for the wretched 
penny-wise policy that has held them back. 

That they must feel an interest in my announcement is unques- 
tionable. Look at the way in which the public prints of all parties 
have noticed my appearance in the character of a literary man ! 
Putting aside my personal narrative, look at the offer I made to the 
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nation, — a choice of no less than two new professions ! Suppose I 
had invented as many new kinds of butcher's-meat ; does any one 
pretend that the world, tired as it is of the perpetual recurrence of 
beef, mutton, veal, cold beef, cold veal, cold mutton, hashed ditto, 
would not have jumped eagerly at the delightful intelligence that 
their old, stale, stupid meals were about to be varied at last ? 

Of course people would have come forward. I should have had 
deputations from Mr. Gibletts and the fashionable butchers of this 
world ; petitions would have poured in from Whitechapel salesmen ; 
the speculators panting to know the discovery; the cautious with 
stock in hand eager to bribe me to silence and prevent the certain 
depreciation of the goods which they already possessed. I should 
have dealt with them, not greedily or rapaciously, but on honest 
principles of fair barter. " Gentlemen," I should have said, or rather 
" Gents " — which affectionate diminutive is, I am given to understand, 
at present much in use among commercial persons — "Gents, my 
researches, my genius, or my good fortune, have brought me to the 
valuable discovery about which you are come to treat. Will you 
purchase it outright, or will you give the discoverer an honesb share 
of the profits resulting from your speculation ? My position in the 
world puts me out of the power of executing the vast plan I have 
formed, but 'twill be a certain fortune to him who engages in it ; 
and why should not I, too, participate in that fortune ? " 

Such would have been my manner of dealing with the world, too, 
with regard to my discovery of the new professions. Does not the 
world want new professions ? Are there not thousands of well- 
educated men panting, struggling, pushing, starving, in the old ones ? 
Grim tenants of chambers looking out for attorneys who never come ? 
— ^wretched physicians practising the stale joke of being called out 
of church until people no longer think fit even to laugh or to pity ? 
Are there not hoary-headed midshipmen, antique ensigns growing 
mouldy upon fifty years' half-pay? Nay, are there not men who 
would pay anything to be employed rather than remain idle ? But 
such is the glut of professionals, the horrible cut-throat competition 
among them, that there is no chance for one in a thousand, be he 
ever so willing, or brave, or clever: in the great ocean of life he 
makes a few strokes, and puffs, and sputters, and sinks, and the 
innumerable waves overwhelm him, and he is heard of no more. 

Walking to my banker's t'other day — and I pledge my sacred 
honour this story is true — I met a young fellow whom I had known 
attaehd to an embassy abroad, a young man of tolerable parts, un- 
wearied patience, with some fortune too, and, moreover, allied to 
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a noble Whig family, whose interest had procured him his appoint- 
ment to the legation at Kjahwinkel, where I knew him. He remained 
for ten years a diplomatic character ; he was the working man of the 
legation : he sent over the most diffuse translations of the German 
papers for the use of the Foreign Secretary: he signed passports 
with most astonishing ardour ; he exiled himself for ten long years 
in a wretched German town, dancing attendance at court-balls and 
paying no end of money for uniforms. And for what ? At the end 
of the ten years — during which period of labour he never received 
a single shilling from the Government which employed him (rascally 
spendthrift of a Government, va /), — he was offered the paid attacM- 
sMp to the court of H. M. the King of the Mosquito Islands, and 
refused that appointment a week before the Whig Ministry retired. 
Then he knew that there was no further chance for him, and in- 
continently quitted the diplomatic service for ever, and I have no 
doubt will sell his uniform a bargain. The Goverment had Mm 
a bargain certainly; nor is he by any means the first person who 
has been sold at that price. 

Well, my worthy friend met me in the street and informed me of 
these facts with a smiling countenance, — which I thought a master- 
piece of diplomacy. Fortune had been belabouring and kicking him 
for ten whole years, and here he was grinning in my face: could 
Monsieur de Talleyrand have acted better ? "I have given up 
diplomacy," said Protocol, quite simply and good-humouredly, "for 
between you and me, my good fellow, it's a very slow profession ; 
sure perhaps, but slow. But though I gained no actual pecuniary 
remuneration in the service, I have learned aU the languages in 
Europe, which will be invaluable to me in my new profession — 
the mercantile one — in which directly I looked out for a post I 
found one." 

" What ! and a good pay ? " said L 

*' Why, no ; that's absurd, you know. No young men, strangers 
to business, are paid much to speak of. Besides, I don't look to 
a paltry clerk's pay. Some day, when thoroughly acquamted with 
the business (I shall learn it in about seven years), 1 shall go into 
a good house with my capital and become junior partner." 
" And meanwhile ? " 

" Meanwhile I conduct the foreign correspondence of the eminent 
house of Jam, Kam, and Johnson ; and very heavy it is, I can tell 
you. From nine tUl six every day, except foreign post days, and 
then from nine till eleven. Dirty dark court to sit in ; snobs to talk 
to, — great change, as you may fancy." 
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" And you do all this for nothing ? " 

" I do it to learn the business." And so saying Protocol gave me 
a knowing nod and went his way. 

Good heavens ! I thought, and is this a true story ? Are there 
hundreds of young men in a similar situation at the present day, 
giving away the best years of their youth for the sake of a mere 
windy hope of something in old age, amd dying before they come 
to the goal ? In seven years he hopes to have a business, and then 
to have the pleasure of risking his money ? He wiU be admitted 
into some great house as a particular favour, and three months after 
the house will fail. Has it not happened to a thousand of our 
acquaintance ? I thought I would run after him and tell him about 
the new professions that I have invented. 

"Oh! ayl those you wrote about in Fraser's MagaziTie. Egad! 
George, Necessity makes strange fellows of us all. Who would ever 
have thought of you spelling, much more writing ? " 

" Never mind that. Will you, if I tell you of a new profession 
that, with a little cleverness and instruction from me, you may bring 
to a most successful end — will you, I say, make me a fair return ? " 

" My dear creature," replied young Protocol, " what nonsense you 
talk ! I saw that very humbug in the Magazine. You say you have 
made a great discovery — very good ; you puff your discovery — very 
right ; you ask money for it — nothing can be more reasonable ; and 
then you say that you intend to make your discovery public in the 
next number of the Magazine. Do you think I will be such a fool 
as to give you money for a thing which I can have next month for 
nothing ? Good-bye, George my boy ; the next discovery you make 
I'll tell you how to get a better price for it." And with this the 
fellow walked off, looking supremely knowing and clever. 

This tale of the person I have called Protocol is not told without 
a purpose, you may be sure. In the first place, it shows what are 
the reasons that nobody has made application to me concerning the 
new professions, namely, because I have passed my word to make 
them known in this Magazine, which persons may have for the 
purchasing, stealing, borrowing, or hiring, and, therefore, they will 
never think of applying personally to me. And, secondly, his story 
proves also my assertion, viz. that all professions are most cruelly 
crowded at present, and that men will make the most absurd outlay 
and sacrifices for the smallest chance of success at some future period. 
Well, then, I will be a benefactor to my race, if I cannot be to one 
single member of it, whom I love better than most men. What 
I have discovered I will make known ; there shall be no shilly- 

E E 
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shallying work here, no circumlocution, no bottle-conjuring business. 
But oh ! I wish for all our sakes that I had had an opportunity to 
impart the secret to one or two persons only ; for, after all, but one 
or two can live in the maimer I would suggest. And when the 
discovery is made known, I am sure ten thousand wDl try. The 
rascals ! I can see their brass-plates gleaming over scores of doors. 
Competition will ruin my professions, as it has all others. 

It must be premised that the two professions are intended for gentle- 
men, and gentlemen only — men of birth and education. No others 
could support the parts which they wUl be called upon to play. 

And, likewise, it must be honestly confessed that these professions 
have, to a certain degree, been exercised before. Do not cry out 
at this and say it is no discovery 1 I say it is a discovery. It is 
a discovery if I show you — a gentleman — a profession which you 
may exercise without derogation, or loss of standing, with certain 
profit, nay, possibly with honour, and of which, until the reading 
of this present page, you never thought but as of a calling beneath 
your rank and quite below your reach. Sir, I do not mean to say 
that I create a profession. I cannot create gold; but if, when 
discovered, I find the means of putting it in your pocket, do I or 
do I not deserve credit ? 

I see you sneer contemptuously when I mention to you the word 
AuCTiONEEE. "Is this all," you say, "that this fellow brags and 
prates about? An auctioneer forsooth! he might as well have 
' invented ' chimney-sweeping ! " 

No such thing. A little boy of seven, be he ever so low of birth, 
can do this as well as you. Do you suppose that little stolen Master 
Montague made a better sweeper than the lowest-bred chummy that 
yearly commemorates his release ? No, sir. And he might have 
been ever so much a genius or a gentleman, and not have been able 
to make his trade respectable. 

But aU such trades as can be rendered decent the aristocracy has 
adopted one by one. At first they followed the profession of arms, 
flouting all others as unworthy, and thinking it ungentlemanlike to 
know how to read or write. They did not go into the church in very 
early days, till the money to be got from the church was strong enough 
to tempt them. It is but of later years that they have condescended to 
go to the bar, and since the same time only that we see some of them 
following trades. I know an English lord's son, who is, or was, a 
wine-merchant (he may have been a bankrupt for what I know). 
As for bankers, several partners in banking-houses have four balls 
to their coronets, and I have no doubt that another sort of banking, 
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viz. that practised by gentlemen who lend small sums of money upon 
deposited securities, will be one day followed by the noble order, so 
that they may have four balls on their coronets and carriages, and 
three in front of their shops. 

Yes, the nobles come peoplewards as the people, on the other 
hand, rise and mingle with the nobles. With the plAs, of course, 
Fitz-Boodle, in whose veins flows the blood of a thousand kings, can 
have nothing to do ; but, watching the progress of the world, 'tis 
impossible to deny that the good old days of our race are passed 
away. We want money still as much as ever we did ; but we cannot go 
down from our castles with horse and sword and waylay fat merchants 
— no, no, confounded new policemen, and the assize-courts prevent that. 
Younger brothers cannot be pages to noble houses, as of old they 
were, serving gentle dames without disgrace, handing my lord's rose- 
water to wash, or holding his stirrup as he mounted for the chase. 
A page, forsooth ! A pretty figure would George Fitz-Boodle or any 
other man of fashion cut, in a jacket covered with sugar-loafed buttons, 
and handing in penny-post notes on a silver tray. The ]pld)S have 
robbed us of that trade among others: nor, I confess, do I much 
grudge them their trouvaille. Neither can we collect together a few 
scores of free lances, like honest Hugh Calverly in the Black Prince's 
time, or brave Harry Butler of Wallenstein's dragoons, and serve this 
or that prince, Peter the Cruel or Henry of Trastamare, Gustavus or 
the Emperor, at our leisure ; or, in default of service, fight and rob 
on our own gallant account, as the good gentlemen of old did. Alas ! 
no. In South America or Texas, perhaps, a man might have a 
chance that way ; but in the ancient world no man can fight except 
in the king's service (and a mighty bad service that is too), and the 
lowest European sovereign, were it Baldomero Espartero himself, 
would think nothing of seizing the best-bom condottiere that ever 
drew sword, and shooting him down like the vulgarest deserter. 

What, then, is to be done ? We must discover fresh fields of 
enterprise — of peaceable and commercial enterprise in a peaceful and 
commercial age. I say, then, that the auctioneer's pulpit has never 
yet been ascended by a scion of the aristocracy, and am prepared to 
prove that they might scale it, and do so with dignity and profit. 

For the auctioneer's pulpit is just the peculiar place where a man 
of social refinement, of elegant wit, of polite perceptions, can bring 
his wit, his eloquence, his taste, and his experience of life, most 
delightfully into play. It is not like the bar, where the better and 
higher qualities of a man of fashion find no room for exercise. In 
defending John Jorrocks in an action of trespass, for cutting down 
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a stick in Sam Snooks's field, what powers of miad do you require ? — 
powers of mind, that is, which Mr. Serjeant Snorter, a butcher's son 
with a great loud voice, a sizar at Cambridge, a wrangler, and so 
forth, does not possess as well as yourself? Snorter has never been iu 
decent society in his life. He thinks the bar-mess the most fashionable 
assemblage in Europe, and the jokes of " grand day " the ne plus ultra 
of wit. Snorter lives near Russell Square, eats beef and Yorkshire- 
pudding, is a judge of port-wine, is in aU social respects your inferior. 
Well, it is ten to one but in the case of Snooks v. Jorrocks, before 
mentioned, he will be a better advocate than you ; he knows the law 
of the case entirely, and better probably than you. He can speak 
long, loud, to the point, grammatically — more grammatically than 
you, no doubt, will condescend to do. In the case of Snooks v. Jorrocks 
he is aU that can be desired. And so about dry disputes, respecting 
real property, he knows the law ; and, beyond this, has no more need 
to be a gentleman than my body-servant has — who, by the way, from 
constant intercourse with the best society is almost a gentleman. 
But this is apart from the question. 

Now, in the matter of auctioneering, this, I apprehend, is not the 
case, and I assert that a high-bred gentleman, with good powers of 
mind and speech, must, in such a profession, make a fortune. I do 
not mean in all auctioneering matters. I do not mean that such a 
person should be called upon to sell the good-will of a pubhc-house, 
or discourse about the value of the beer-barrels, or bars with pewter 
fittings, or the beauty of a trade doing a stroke of so many hogsheads 
a week. I do not ask a gentleman to go down and sell pigs, ploughs, 
and cart-horses at Stoke Pogis ; or to enlarge at the Auction-Rooms, 
Wapping, upon the beauty of the Lively Sally schooner. These 
articles of commerce or use can be better appreciated by persons 
in a different rank of life to his. 

But there are a thousand cases in which a gentleman only can do 
justice to the sale of objects which the necessity or convenience of 
the genteel world may require to change hands. AU articles properly 
called of taste should be put under his charge. Pictures, — he is 
a travelled man, has seen and judged the best galleries of Europe, 
and can speak of them as a common person cannot. For, mark you, 
you must have the confidence of your society, you must be able to be 
familiar with them, to plant a happy mot in a graceful manner, to 
appeal to my lord or the duchess in such a modest, easy, pleasant way 
as that her grace should not be hurt by your allusion to her— nay, 
amused (like the rest of the company) by the manner in which it 
was done. 
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What is more disgusting than the familiarity of a snob ? What 
more loathsome than the swaggering quackery of some present holders 
of the hammer ? There was a late sale, for instance, which made 
some noise in the world (I mean the late Lord Gimcrack's, at Bilberry 
Hill). Ah ! what an opportunity was lost there ! I declare solemnly 
that I beheve, but for the absurd quackery and braggadocio of the 
advertisements, much more money would have been bid ; people were 
kept away by the vulgar trumpeting of the auctioneer, and could not 
help thinking the things were worthless that were so outrageously 
lauded. 

They say that sort of Bartholomew-fair advocacy (in which people 
are invited to an entertainment by the medium of a hoarse yelling beef- 
eater, twenty-four drums, and a jack-pudding turning head over heels) 
is absolutely necessary to excite the public attention. What an error ! 
I say that the refined individual so accosted is more Ukely to close 
his ears, and, shuddering, run away from the booth. Poor Horace 
Waddlepoodle ! to think that thy gentle accumulation of bricabrac 
should have passed away in such a manner ! by means of a man who 
brings down a butterfly with a blunderbuss, and talks of a pin's head 
through a speaking-trumpet ! Why, the auctioneer's very voice was 
enough to crack the Sevres porcelain and blow the lace into annihila- 
tion. Let it be remembered that I speak of the gentleman in his pubUc 
character merely, meaning to insinuate nothing more than I would 
by stating that Lord Brougham speaks with a northern accent, or 
that the voice of Mr. Shell is sometimes unpleasantly shrill. 

Now the character I have formed to myself of a great auctioneer 
is this. I fancy him a man of first-rate and irreproachable birth and 
fashion. I fancy his person so agreeable that it must be a pleasure 
for ladies to behold and tailors to dress it. As a private man he must 
move in the very best society, which will flock round his pulpit when 
he mounts it in his public calling. It will be a privilege for vulgar 
people to attend the hall where he lectures ; and they wiU consider 
it an honour to be allowed to pay their money for articles the value 
of which is stamped by his high recommendation. Nor can such a 
person be a mere fribble ; nor can any loose hanger-on of fashion 
imagine he may assume the character. The gentleman auctioneer 
must be an artist above all, adoring his profession ; and adoring it, 
what must he not know ? He must have a good knowledge of the 
history and language of all nations ; not the knowledge of the mere 
critical scholar, but of the lively and elegant man of the world. He 
will not commit the gross blunders of pronunciation that untravelled 
Englishmen perpetrate; he will not degrade his subject by coarse 
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eulogy, or sicken his audience with vulgar banter. He will know 
where to apply praise and wit properly ; he will have the tact only 
acquired in good society, and know where a joke is in place, and how far 
a compliment may go. He will not outrageously and indiscriminately 
laud all objects committed to his charge, for he knows the value of 
praise ; that diamonds, could we have them by the bushel, would be 
used as coaJs ; that, above all, he has a character of sincerity to 




support; that he is not merely the advocate of the person who 
employs him, but that the public is his client too, who honours 
him and confides in him. Ask him to sell a copy of Eaffaelle for 
an original ; a trumpery modern Brussels counterfeit for real old 
Mechlin ; some common French forged crockery for the old delightful, 
delicate Dresden china ; and he will quit you with scorn, or order his 
servant to show you the door of his study. 
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Study, by the way, — no, " study" is a vulgar word ; every word is 
vulgar which a man uses to give the world an exaggerated notion 
of himself or his condition. When the wretched bagman, brought 
up to give evidence before Judge Coltman, was asked what his trade 
was, and replied that "he represented the house of Dobson and 
Hobson," he showed himself to be a vulgar, mean-souled wretch, and 
was most properly reprimanded by his lordship. To be a bagman 
is to be humble, but not of necessity vulgar. Pomposity is vulgar, 
to ape a higher rank than your own is vulgar, for an ensign of militia 
to call himself captain is vulgar, or for a bagman to style himself 
the " representative " of Dobson and Hobson. The honest auctioneer, 
then, will not call his room his study ; but his " private room," or 
his office, or whatever may be the phrase commonly used among 
auctioneers. 

He will not for the same reason call himself (as once in a 
momentary feeling of pride and enthusiasm for the profession I 
thought he should) — he will not call himself an "advocate," but 
an auctioneer. There is no need to attempt to awe people by big 
titles : let each man bear his own name without shame. And a very 
gentlemanlike and agreeable, though exceptional position (for it is 
clear that there cannot be more than two of the class), may the 
auctioneer occupy. 

He must not sacrifice his honesty, then, either for his own sake 
or his clients', in any way, nor tell fibs about himself or them. He 
is by no means called upon to draw the long bow in their behalf; 
all that his office obliges him to do — and let us hope his disposition 
will lead him to do it also — is to take a favourable, kindly, philan- 
thropic view of the world ; to say what can fairly be said by a good- 
natured and ingenious man in praise of any article for which he is 
desirous to awaken public sympathy. And how readily and pleasantly 
may this be done ! I will take upon myself, for instance, to write an 
eulogium upon So-and-So's last novel, which shall be every word of 
it true ; and which work, though to some discontented spirits it might 
appear dull, may be shown to be really amusing and instructive, — 
nay, is amusing and instructive — to those who have the art of 
discovering where those precious qualities lie. 

An auctioneer should have the organ of truth large ; of imagination 
and comparison, considerable ; of wit, great ; of benevolence, exces- 
sively large. 

And how happy might such a man be, and cause others to be ! 
He should go through the world laughing, merry, observant, kind- 
hearted. He should love everything in the world, because his 
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profession regards everything. With books of lighter literature 
(for I do not recommend the genteel auctioneer to meddle with heavy 
antiquarian and philological works) he should be elegantly conversant, 
being able to give a neat history of the author, a pretty sparkling 
kind criticism of the work, and an appropriate eulogium upon the 
binding, which would make those people read who never read before ; 
or buy, at least, which is his first consideration. Of pictures we 
have already spoken. Of china, of jewellery, of gold-headed canes, 
valuable arms, picturesque antiquities, with what eloquent entraine- 
ment might he not speak ! He feels every one of these things in his 
heart. He has all the tastes of the fashionable world. Dr. Meyrick 
cannot be more enthusiastic about an old suit of armour than he ; Sir 
Harris Nicholas not more eloquent regarding the gallant times in 
which it was worn, and the brave histories connected with it. He 
takes up a pearl necklace with as much delight as any beauty who 
was sighing to wear it round her own snowy throat, and hugs a china 
monster with as much joy as the oldest duchess could do. Nor must 
he affect these things ; he must feel them. He is a glass in which 
all the tastes of fashion are reflected. He must be every one of 
the characters to whom he addresses himself — a genteel Goethe or 
Shakespeare, a fashionable world-spirit. 

How can a man be all this and not be a gentleman ; and not have 
had an education in the midst of the best company — an insight into 
the most delicate feelings, and wants, and usages ? The pulpit oratory 
of such a man would be invaluable ; people would flock to listen to 
him from far and near. He might out of a single teacup cause 
streams of world-philosophy to flow, which would be drunk in by 
grateful thousands ; and draw out of an old pincushion points of wit, 
morals, and experience, that would make a nation wise. 

Look round, examine the annals of auctions, as Mr. Robins 
remarks, and (with every respect for him and his brethren) say, is 
there in the profession such a man ? Do we want such a man ? 
Is such a man likely or not likely to make an immense fortune? 
Can we get such a man except out of the very best society, and 
among the most favoured there ? 

Everybody answers " No ! " I knew you would answer no. And 
now, gentlemen who have laughed at my pretension to discover 
a profession, say, have I not? I have laid my finger upon the 
spot where the social deficit exists. I have shown that we labour 
under a want ; and when the world wants, do we not know that 
a man will step forth to fill the vacant space that Fate has left 
him ? Pass we now to the—: 
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SECOND PROFESSION 



HIS profession, too, is 
a great, lofty, and 
exceptional one, and 
discovered by me con- 
sidering these things, 
and deeply musing 
upon the necessities 
of society. Nor let 
honourable gentlemen 
imagine that I am 
enabled to offer them 
in this profession, more 
than any other, a 
promise of what is 
called future glory, 
deathless fame, and so 
forth. AU that I say 
is, that I can put 
young men in the way 
of making a comfortable livelihood, and leaving behiad them, not 
a name, but what is better, a decent maintenance to their children. 
Fitz-Boodle is as good a name as any in England. General Fitz- 
Boodle, who, in Marlborough's time, and in conjunction with the 
famous Van Slaap, beat the French in the famous action of Visch- 
zouchee, near Mardyk, in Holland, on the 14th of February, 1709, is 
promised an immortality upon his tomb in Westminster Abbey j but 
he died of apoplexy, deucedly in debt, two years afterwards : and what 
after that is the use of a name ? 

No, no; the age of chivalry is past. Take the twenty-four first 
men who come into the club, and ask who they are, and how they 
made their money ? There's Woolsey-Sackville : his father was Lord 
Chancellor, and sat on the woolsack, whence he took his title ; his 
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grandfather dealt in coal-sacks, and not in wool-sacks, — small coal- 
sacks dribbling out little supplies of black diamonds to the poor. 
Yonder comes Frank Leveson, in a huge broad-brimmed hat, his 
shirt-cuffs turned up to his elbows. Leveson is as gentlemanly a 
fellow as the world contains, and if he has a fault, is perhaps too 
finikin. Well, you fancy him related to the Sutherland family : nor, 
indeed, does honest Frank deny it ; but entre nous, my good sir, 
his father was an attorney, and his grandfather a bailiff in Chancery 
Lane, bearing a name still older than that of Leveson, namely. Levy. 
So it is that this confounded equality grows and grows, and has laid 
the good old nobility by the heels. Look at that venerable Sir 
Charles Kitely, of Kitely Park : he is interested about the Ashantees, 
and is just come from Exeter Hall. Kitely discounted bills in the 
City in the year 1787, and gained his baronetcy by a loan to the 
French princes. All these points of history are perfectly well known ; 
and do you fancy the world cares ? Psha ! Profession is no disgrace 
to a man : be what you hke, provided you succeed. If Mr. Faunt- 
leroy could come to Hfe with a million of money, you and I would 
dine with him : you know we would ; for why should we be better 
than our neighbours ? 

Put, then, out of your head the idea that this or that profession 
is unworthy of you : take any that may bring you profit, and thank 
him that puts you in the way of being rich. 

The profession I would urge (upon a person duly qualified to 
undertake it) has, I confess, at the first glance, something ridiculous 
about it ; and will not appear to young ladies so romantic as the call- 
ing of a gallant soldier, blazing with glory, gold lace, and vermilion 
coats ; or a dear dehghtful clergyman, with a sweet blue eye, and a 
pocket-handkerchief scented charmingly with lavender-water. The 
profession I aUude to wiU, I own, be to young women disagreeable, 
to sober men trivial, to great stupid moralists unworthy. 

But mark my words for it, that in the religious world (I have once 
or twice, by mistake no doubt, had the honour of dining in " seri- 
ous " houses, and can vouch for the fact that the dinners there are of 
excellent quality) — ^in the serious world, in the great mercantile 
world, among the legal conmiunity (notorious feeders), in every house 
in town (except some half-dozen which can afford to do without such 
aid), the man I propose might speedily render himself indispensable. 
Does the reader now begin to take ? Have I hinted enough for 
him that he may see with eagle glance the immense beauty of the 
profession I am about to unfold to him ? We have all seen Gunter 
and Chevet; Fregoso, on the Puerta del Sol (a relation of the 
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ex-Minister Calomarde), is a good purveyor enough for the benighted 
oUa-eaters of Madrid ; nor have I any fault to find with Guimard, a 
Frenchman, who has lately set up in the Toledo, at Naples, where he 
furnishes people with decent food. It has given me pleasure, too, in 
walking about London — in the Strand, in Oxford Street, and else- 
where, to see fournisseurs and comestible-merchants newly set up. 
Messrs. Morell have excellent articles in their warehouses ; Fortnum 
and Mason are known to most of my readers. 

But what is not known, what is wanted, what is languished for in 
England is a dinner master, — a gentleman who is not a provider of 
meat or wine, like the parties before named, who can have no earthly 
interest in the price of truffled turkeys or dry champagne beyond that 
legitimate interest which he may feel for his client, and which leads 
him to see that the latter is not cheated by his tradesmen. For the 
dinner-giver is almost naturally an ignorant man. How in mercy's 
name can Mr. Serjeant Snorter, who is all day at Westminster, or in 
chambers, know possibly the mysteries, the delicacy, of dinner-giving? 
How can AJderman Pogson know anything beyond the fact that 
venison is good with currant-jelly, and that he likes lots of green fat 
with his turtle ? Snorter knows law, Pogson is acquainted with the 
state of the tallow-market ; but what should he know of eating, like 
you and me, who have given up our time to it ? (I say me only 
familiarly, for I have only reached so far in the science as to know 
that I know nothing.) But men there are, gifted individuals, who 
have spent years of deep thought — not merely intervals of labour, 
but hours of study every day — over the gormandising science, — who, 
like alchemists, have let their fortunes go, guinea by guinea, into the 
all-devouring pot, — who, ruined as they sometimes are, never get a 
guinea by chance but they will have a plate of pease in May with 
it, or a httle feast of ortolans, or a piece of Glo'ster salmon, or one 
more flask from their favourite claret-bin. 

It is not the ruined gastronomist that I would advise a person to 
select as his table-master ; for the opportunities of peculation would be 
too great in a position of such confidence — such complete abandonment 
of one man to another. A ruined man would be making bargains 
with the tradesmen. They would offer to cash bills for him, or send 
him opportune presents of wine, which he could convert into money, or 
bribe him in one way or another. Let this be done, and the profession 
of table-master is ruined. Snorter and Pogson may almost as well 
order their own dinners, as be at the mercy of a " gastronomic agent " 
whose faith is not beyond all question. 

A vulgar mind, in reply to these remarks regarding the gastro- 
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nomic ignorance of Snorter and Pogson, might say, "True, these 
gentlemen know nothing of household economy, being occupied with 
other more important business elsewhere. But what are their wives 
about ? Lady Pogson in Harley Street has nothing earthly to do but 
to mind her poodle, and her mantua-maker's and housekeeper's biUs. 
Mrs. Snorter in Bedford Place, when she has taken her drive in 
the Park with the young ladies, may surely have time to attend 
to her husband's guests and preside over the preparations of his 
kitchen, as she does worthily at his hospitable mahogany." To 
this I answer, that a man who expects a woman to understand 
the philosophy of diimer-giving, shows the strongest evidence of a low 
mind. He is unjust towards that lovely and delicate creature, woman, 
to suppose that she heartily understands and cares for what she eats 
and drinks. No : taken as a rule, women have no real appetites. 
They are children in the gormandising way ; loving sugar, sops, tarts, 
trifles, apricot-creams, and such gewgaws. They would take a sip of 
Malmsey, and would drink currant- wine just as happily, if that accursed 
liquor were presented to them by the butler. Did you ever know a 
woman who could lay her fair hand upon her gentle heart and say on 
her conscience that she preferred dry sillery to sparkling champagne ? 
Such a phenomenon does not exist. They are not made for eating 
and drinking ; or, if they make a pretence to it, become downright 
odious. Nor can they, I am sure, witness the preparations of a really 
great repast without a certain jealousy. They grudge spending 
money (ask guards, coachmen, inn-waiters, whether this be not the 
case). They will give their aU, Heaven bless them 1 to serve a son, 
a grandson, or a dear relative, but they have not the heart to pay for 
small things magnificently. They are jealous of good dinners, and no 
wonder. I have shown in a former discourse how they are jealous of 
smoking, and other personal enjoyments of the male. I say, then, 
that Lady Pogson or Mrs. Snorter can never conduct her husband's 
table properly. Fancy either of them consenting to aUow a calf to be 
stewed down into gravy for one dish, or a dozen hares to be sacrificed 
to a single purk of game, or the best Madeira to be used for a sauce, 
or a half-a-dozen of champagne to boil a ham in. They will be for 
bringing a bottle of Marsala in place of the old particular, or for 
having the ham cooked in water. But of these matters— of kitchen 
philosophy— I have no practical or theoretic knowledge ; and must beg 
pardon if, only understanding the goodness of a dish when cooked, I 
may have unconsciously made some blunder regarding the preparation. 
Let it, then, be set down as an axiom, without further trouble of 
demonstration, that a woman is a bad dinner-caterer ; either too great 
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and simple for it, or too mean — I don't know which it is ; and gentle- 
men, according as they admire or contemn the sex, may settle that 
matter their own way. In brief, the mental constitution of lovely 
woman is such that she cannot give a great dinner. It must be done 
by a man. It can't be done by an ordinary man, because he does not 
understand it. Vain fool ! and he sends off to the pastrycook in Great 
KusseU Street or Baker Street, he lays on a couple of extra waiters 
(greengrocers in the neighbourhood), he makes a great pother with his 
butler in the cellar, and fancies he has done the business. 

Bon Dieu ! Who has not been at those dinners ? — those monstrous 
exhibitions of the pastrycook's art ? Who does not know those made 
dishes with the universal sauce to each : fricandeaux, sweetbreads, 
damp dumpy cutlets, &c., seasoned with the compound of grease, 
onions, bad port-wine, cayenne pepper, curry-powder (Warren's 
blacking, for what I know, but the taste is always the same) — 
there they lie in the old corner dishes, the poor wiry Moselle and 
sparkling Burgundy in the ice-coolers, and the old story of white 
and brown soup, turbot, little smelts, boiled turkey, saddle-of- 
mutton, and so forth ? " Try a little of that fricandeau," says 
Mrs. Snorter, with a kind smile. " You'll find it, I think, very nice." 
Be sure it has come in a green tray from Great Eussell Street. 
" Mr. Fitz-Boodle, you have been in Germany," cries Snorter, know- 
ingly ; " taste the hock, and tell me what you think of that." 

How should he know better, poor benighted creature; or she, 
dear good soul that she is ? If they would have a leg-of-mutton 
and an apple-pudding, and a glass of sherry and port (or simple 
brandy-and-water called by its own name) after dinner, all would 
be very well ; but they must shine, they must dine as their neigh- 
bours. There is no difference in the style of dinners in London; 
people with five hundred a year treat you exactly as those of five 
thousand. They will have their Moselle or hock, their fatal side- 
dishes brought in the green trays from the pastrycook's. 

Well, there is no harm done; not as regards the dinner-givers 
at least, though the dinner-eaters may have to suffer somewhat; 
it only shows that the former are hospitably inclined, and wish to 
do the very best in their power, — good honest fellows ! If they 
do wrong, how can they help it ? they know no better. 

And now, is it not as clear as the sun at noon-day, that A WANT 
exists in London for a superintendent of the table — a gastronomic 
agent — a dinner-master, as I have called him before? A man of 
such a profession would be a metropolitan benefit; hundreds of 
thousands of people of the respectable sort, people in white waist- 
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coats, would thank him daily. Calculate how many dinners are given 
in the City of London, and calculate the numbers of benedictions that 
" the Agency " might win. 

And as no doubt the observant man of the world has remarked 
that the freeborn Englishman of the respectable class is, of all others, 
the most slavish and truckling to a lord ; that there is no fly-blown 
peer but he is pleased to have him at his table, proud beyond measure 
to call him by his surname (without the lordly prefix) ; and that those 
lords whom he does not know, he yet (the free-bom Enghshman) 
takes care to have their pedigrees and ages by heart from his world- 
bible, the Peerage : as this is an indisputable fact, and as it is in this 
particular class of Britons that our agent must look to find clients, I 
need not say it is necessary that the agent should be as high-bom as 
possible, and that he should be able to tack, if possible, an honourable 
or some other handle to his respectable name. He must have it on 
his professional card — 



^\i '^mmmhlt #Mrg« (ifflfrmawb (^ahhhim, 
Apician Chambers, Pall Mall. 



Or, 



Sir g^agnstus Carkr CramUg Crantlcg, 
AmpJiitryonic Council Office, Swallow Street. 



or, in some such neat way, Gothic letters on a large handsome 
crockery-ware card, with possibly a gilt coat-of-arms and supporters, 
or the blood-red hand of baronetcy duly displayed. Depend on it 
plenty of guineas will fall in it, and that Gobbleton's supporters will 
support him comfortably enough. 

For this profession is not like that of the auctioneer, which I take 
to be a far more noble one, because more varied and more truthful ; 
but in the Agency case, a little humbug at least is necessary. A 
man cannot be a successful agent by the mere force of his simple 
merit or genius in eating and drinking. He must of necessity impose 
upon the vulgar to a certain degree. He must be of that rank which 
will lead them naturally to respect him, otherwise they might be led 
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to jeer at his profession ; but let a noble exercise it, and bless your 
soul, all the Court Guide is dumb. 

He will then give out in a manly and somewhat pompous address 
what has before been mentioned, namely, that he has seen the 
fatal way in which the hospitality of England has been perverted 
hitherto, accapard'di by a few cooks with green trays. (He must use 
a good deal of French in his language, for that is considered very 







gentlemanlike by vulgar people.) He will take a set of chambers in 
Carlton Gardens, which will be richly though severely furnished, and 
the door of which will be opened by a French valet (he must be a 
Frenchman, remember), who will say, on letting Mr. Snorter or Sir 
Benjamin Pogson in, that " Milor is at home." Pogson will then be 
shown into a library furnished with massive book-cases, containing all 
the works on cookery and wines (the titles of them) in all the known 
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languages ia the world. Any books, of course, will do, as you will 
have them handsomely bound, and keep them under plate-glass. 
On a side-table will be little sample-bottles of wines, a few truffles 
on a white porcelain saucer, a prodigious strawberry or two, perhaps, 
at the time when such fruit costs much money. On the bookcase 
wiU be busts marked Ude, Car^me, Bechamel, in marble (never mind 
what heads, of course) ; and, perhaps, on the clock should be a figure 
of the Prince of Condi's cook killing himself because the fish had 
not arrived in time : there may be a wreath of immortelles on the 
figure to give it a more decidedly Frenchified air. The walls will 
be of a dark rich paper, hung round with neat gilt frames, containing 
plans of menus of various great dinners, those of Cambacer^s, Napoleon, 
Louis XrV., Louis XVIII., Heliogabalus if you like, each signed by 
the respective cooL 

After the stranger has looked about him at these things, which 
he does not understand in the least, especially the truffles, which 
look like dirty potatoes, you will make your appearance, dressed in 
a dark dress, with one handsome enormous gold chain, and one large 
diamond ring ; a gold snuff-box, of course, which you will thrust into 
the visitor's paw before saying a word. You will be yourself a 
portly grave man, with your head a little bald and grey. In fact, 
in this, as in all other professions, you had best try to look as like 
Canning as you can. 

When Pogson has done sneezing with the snuff you will say to him, 
" Take a fauteuil. I have the honour of addressing Sir Benjamin 
Pogson, I believe ? " And then you wUl explain to him your system. 

This of course, must vary with every person you address. But let 
us lay down a few of the heads of a plan which may be useful, or 
may be modified infinitely, or may be cast aside altogether, just as 
circumstances dictate. After all I am not going to turn gastronomic 
agent, and speak only for the benefit perhaps of the very person who 
is reading this : — 

"SYNOPSIS OF THK GASTEOKOMIG AGEKCY OF THE HONOURABLE 
GEORGE GOBBLETON. 

" The Gastronomic Agent having traversed Europe, and dined with 
the best society of the world, has been led naturally, as a patriot, to 
turn his thoughts homeward, and cannot but deplore the lamentable 
ignorance regarding gastronomy displayed in a country for which 
Nature has done almost everything. 
" But it is ever singularly thus. Inherent ignorance belongs to man ; 
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and The Agent, in his Continental travels, has always remarked, that 
the countries most fertile in themselves were invariably worse tilled 
than those more barren. The Italians and the Spaniards leave their 
fields to Nature, as we leave our vegetables, fish, and meat. And, 
heavens ! what riches do we fling away, — what dormant qualities in 
our dishes do we disregard, — what glorious gastronomic crops (if the 
Agent may be permitted the expression) — what glorious gastronomic 
crops do we sacrifice, allowing our goodly meats and fishes to lie fallow ! 
'Chance,' it is said by an ingenious historian, who, having been 
long a secretary in the East India House, must certainly have had 
access to the best information upon Eastern matters — ' Chance,' it is 
said by Mr. Charles Lamb, ' which burnt down a Chinaman's house, 
with a litter of sucking-pigs that were unable to escape from the 
interior, discovered to the world the excellence of roast-pig.' Gun- 
powder, we know, was invented by a similar fortuity." [The reader 
will observe that my style in the supposed character of a Gastronomic 
Agent is purposely pompous and loud.] " So, 'tis said, was printing, 
— so glass. — We should have drunk our wine poisoned with the 
villanous odour of the borracha, had not some Eastern merchants, 
lighting their fires in the Desert, marked the strange composition 
which now glitters on our sideboards, and holds the costly produce 
of our vines. 

"We have spoken of the natural riches of a country. Let the 
reader think but for one moment of the gastronomic wealth of our 
country of England, and he will be lost in thankful amazement as 
he watches the astonishing riches poured out upon us from Nature's 
bounteous cornucopia ! Look at our fisheries ! — the trout and salmon 
tossing in our brawling streams ; the white and full-breasted turbot 
struggling in the mariner's net ; the purple lobster lured by hopes 
of greed into his basket-prison, which he quits only for the red ordeal 
of the pot. Look at whitebait, great heavens ! — look at whitebait, 
and a thousand frisking, glittering, silvery things besides, which the 
nymphs of our native streams bear kindly to the deities of our 
kitchens — our kitchens such as they are. 

"And though it may be said that other countries produce the 
freckle-backed salmon and the dark broad-shouldered turbot ; though 
trout frequent many a stream besides those of England, and lobsters 
sprawl on other sands than ours ; yet, let it be remembered, that our 
native country possesses these altogether, while other lands only 
know them separately ; that, above all, whitebait is peculiarly our 
country's — our city's own ! Blessings and eternal praises be on it, 
and, of course, on brown bread and butter ! And the Briton should 
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further remember, with honest pride and thankfulness, the situation 
of his capital, of London : the lordly turtle floats from the sea into 
the stream, and from the stream to the city ; the rapid fleets of all 
the world se donnent rendezvous in the docks of our silvery Thames ; 
the produce of our coasts and provincial cities, east and west, is borne 
to us on the swift lines of lightning railroads. In a word — and no 
man but one who, like The Agent, has travelled Europe over, can 
appreciate the gift — there is no city on earth's surface so well supplied 
with fish as London ! 

" With respect to our meats, all praise is supererogatory. Ask the 
wretched hunter of chevreml, the poor devourer of rehbraten, what 
they think of the noble English haunch, that, after bounding in the 
Park of Knole or Windsor, exposes its magnificent flank upon some 
broad silver platter at our tables ? It is enough to say of foreign 
venison, that they are obliged to lard it. Away ! ours is the palm of 
roast ; whether of the crisp mutton that crops the thymy herbage of 
our downs, or the noble ox who revels on lush Althorpian oil-cakes. 
What game is like to ours ? Mans excels us in poultry, 'tis true ; 
but 'tis only in merry England that the partridge has a flavour, that 
the turkey can almost se passer de truffes, that the jolly juicy goose 
can be eaten as he deserves. 

"Our vegetables, moreover, surpass all comment; Art (by the 
means of glass) has wrung fruit out of the bosom of Nature, such 
as she grants to no other clime. And if we have no vineyards on 
our hnis, we have gold to purchase their best produce. Nature, and 
enterprise that masters Nature, have done everything for our land. 

"But, with all these prodigious riches in our power, is it not 
painful to reflect how absurdly we employ them ? Can we say that 
we are in the habit of dining well? Alas, no! and The Agent, 
roaming o'er foreign lands, and seeing how, with small means and 
great ingenuity and perseverance, great ends were effected, comes 
back sadly to his own country, whose wealth he sees absurdly wasted, 
whose energies are misdirected, and whose vast capabilities are allowed 
to He idle. . . ." [Here should follow what I have only hinted at 
previously, a vivid and terrible picture of the degradation of our 
table.] ". . . Oh, for a master spirit, to give an impetus to the 
land, to see its great power directed in the right way, and its wealth 
not squandered or hidden, but nobly put out to interest and spent ! 

" The Agent dares not hope to win that proud station — to be the 
destroyer of a barbarous system wallowing in abusive prodigality— 
to become a dietetic reformer — the Luther of the table. 

"But convinced of the wrongs which exist, he will do his humble 
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endeavour to set them right, and to those who know that they are 
ignorant (and this is a vast step to knowledge) he offers his counsels, 
his active co-operation, his frank and kindly sympathy. The Agent's 
qualifications are these : — 

" 1. He is of one of the best families in England ; and has in 
himself, or through his ancestors, been accustomed to good living 
for centuries. In the Reign of Henry V., his maternal great-great- 
grandfather, Eoger de Gobylton " [the name may he varied, of course, 
or the king's reign, or the dish invented], " was the first who discovered 
the method of roasting a peacock whole, with his tail-feathers dis- 
played ; and the dish was served to the two kings at Rouen. Sir 
Walter Cramley, in Elizabeth's reign, produced before her Majesty, 
when at Killingworth Castle, mackerel with the famous gooseberry 
sauce, &c. 

" 2. He has, through life, devoted himself to no other study than 
that of the table : and has visited to that end the courts of all the 
monarchs of Europe : taking the receipts of the cooks, with whom 
he lives on terms of intimate friendship, often at enormous expense 
to himself. 

" 3. He has the same acquaintance with all the vintages of the 
Continent; having passed the autumn of 1811 (the comet year) on 
the great Weinberg of Johannisberg ; being employed similarly at 
Bordeaux, in 1834 ; at Oporto, in 1820 j and at Xeres de la Frontera, 
with his excellent friends, Duff, Gordon and Co., the year after. He 
travelled to India and back in company with fourteen pipes of 
Madeira (on board of the Samuel Snob East Indiaman, Captain 
Scuttler), and spent the vintage season in the island, with unlimited 
powers of observation granted to him by the great houses there. 

" 4. He has attended Mr. Groves of Charing Cross, and Mr. Giblett 
of Bond Street, in a course of purchases of fish and meat ; and is able 
at a glance to recognize the age of mutton, the primeness of beef, 
the firmness and freshness of fish of all kinds. 

" 5. He has visited the parks, the grouse-manors, and the principal 
gardens of England, in a similar professional point of view." 

The Agent then, through his subordinates, engages to provide 
gentlemen who are about to give dinner-parties — 

" 1. With cooks to dress the dinners ; a list of which gentlemen 
he has by him, and will recommend none who are not worthy 
of the strictest confidence. 

" 2. With a menu for the table, according to the price which the 
Amphitryon chooses to incur. 
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" 3. He will, through correspondences with the various foumisseurs 
of the metropolis, provide them with viands, fruit, wine, &c., sending 
to Paris, if need be, where he has a regular correspondence with 
Messrs. Che vet. 

" 4. He has a list of dexterous table-waiters (all answering to the 
name of John for fear of mistakes, the butler's name to be settled 
according to pleasure), and would strongly recommend that the servants 
of the house should be locked in the back-kitchen or servants' hall 
during the time the dinner takes place. 

" 5. He will receive and examine all the accounts of the foumisseurs, 
— of course pledging his honour as a gentleman not to receive one 
shilling of paltry gratification from the tradesmen he employs, but 
to see that the bills are more moderate, and their goods of better 
quality, than they would provide to any person of less experience 
than himself. 

" 6. His fee for superintending a dinner will be five guineas : and 
The Agent entreats his clients to trust entirely to him and his sub- 
ordinates for the arrangementiof the repast, — not to think of inserting 
dishes of their own invention^ or producing wine from their own 
cellars, as he engages to have it brought in the best order, and fit 
for immediate drinking. Should the Amphitryon, however, desire 
some particular dish or wine, he must consult The Agent, in the first 
case by writing, in the second, by sending a sample to The Agent's 
chambers. For it is manifest that the whole complexion of a dinner 
may be altered by the insertion of a single dish ; and, therefore, 
parties will do well to mention their wishes on the first interview 
with The Agent. He cannot be called upon to recompose his bill 
of fare, except at great risk to the ensemble of the dinner and 
enormous inconvenience to himself. 

" 7. The Agent will be at home for consultation from ten o'clock 
until two^earlier, if gentlemen who are engaged at early hours in 
the City desire to have an interview : and be it remembered, that 
a personal interview is always the best : for it is greatly necessary to 
know not only the number but the character of the guests whom 
the Amphitryon proposes to entertain, — ^whether they are fond of 
any particular wine or dish, what is their state of health, rank, style, 
profession, &c. 

"8, At two o'clock, he will commence his rounds; for as the 
metropolis is wide, it is clear that he must be early in the field 
in some districts. From 2 till 3 he will be in RusseU Square and 
the neighbourhood ; 3 to 3f , Harley Street, Portland Place, Cavendish 
Square, and the environs ; 3f to 4i, Portman Square, Gloucester 
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Place, Baker Street, &c. ; 4 J to 5, the new district about Hyde Park 
Terrace ; 6 to 5f, St. John's Wood and the Regent's Park. He will 
be in Grosvenor Square by 6, and in Belgrave Square, Pimlico, and 
its vicinity, by 7. Parties there are requested not to dine until 8 
o'clock : and The Agent, once for all, peremptorily announces that 
he will KOT go to the palace, where it is utterly impossible to serve 
a good dinner." 

"TO TRADESMEN. 

" Evert Monday evening during the season the Gastronomic Agent 
proposes to give a series of trial-dinners, to which the principal gour- 
mands of the metropolis, and a few of The Agent's most respectable 
clients, will be invited. Covers will be laid for ten at nine o'clock 
precisely. And as The Agent does not propose to exact a single 
shilling of profit from their bills, and as his recommendation will 
be of infinite value to them, the tradesmen he employs will furnish 
the weekly dinner gratis. Cooks will attend (who have acknowledged 
characters) upon the same terms. To save trouble, a book will be 
kept where butchers, poulterers, fishmongers, &c., may inscribe their 
names in order, taking it by turns to supply the trial -table. Wine- 
merchants will naturally compete every week promiscuously, sending 
what they consider their best samples, and leaving with the hall- 
porter tickets of the prices. Confectionery to be done out of the 
house. Fruiterers, market-men, as butchers and poulterers. The 
Agent's maitre-d'hStel will give a receipt to each individual for the 
articles he produces ; and let all remember that The Agent is a very 
keen judge, and woe betide those who serve him or his clients ill ! 

"GeOKGE GOKMAND GOBBLETON. 
"Carlton Gardens, June 10, 1842." 

Here I have sketched out the heads of such an address as I 
conceive a gastronomic agent might put forth; and appeal pretty 
confidently to the British public regarding its merits and my own 
discovery. If this be not a profession — a new one — a feasible one 
— a lucrative one, — I don't know what is. Say that a man attends 
but fifteen dinners daily, that is seventy-five guineas, or five hundred 
and fifty pounds weekly, or fourteen thousand three hundred pounds 
for a season of six months : and how many of our younger sons have 
such a capital even ? Let, then, some unemployed gentleman with the 
requisite qualifications come forward. It will not be necessary that 
he should have done all that is stated in the prospectus ; but, at any 
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rate, let him say lie has : there can't be much harm in an innocent 
fib of that sort ; for the gastronomic agent must be a sort of dinner- 
pope, whose opinions cannot be supposed to err. 

And as he really wUl be an excellent judge of eating and drinking, 
and will bring his whole mind to bear upon the question, and will 
speedily acquire an experience which no person out of the profession 
can possibly have ; and as, moreover, he wUl be an honourable man, 
not practising upon his client in any way, or demanding sixpence 
beyond his just fee, the world will gain vastly by the coming forward 
of such a person, — gain in good dinners, and absolutely save money : 
for what is five guineas for a dinner of sixteen ? The sum may be 
gaspilli by a cook-wench, or by one of those abominable before -named 
pastrycooks with their green trays. 

If any man take up the business, he wlU invite me, of course, to 
the Monday dinners. Or does ingratitude go so far as that a man 
should forget the author of his good fortune ? I believe it does. 
Turn we away from the sickening theme ! 

And now, having concluded my Professions, how shall I express 
my obligations to the discriminating press of this country for the 
unanimous applause which hailed my first appearance? It is the 
more wonderful, as I pledge my sacred word, I never wrote a docu- 
ment before much longer than a laundress's bill, or the acceptance 
of an invitation to dinner. But enough of this egotism : thanks for 
praise conferred sound like vanity; gratitude is hard to speak of, 
and at present it swells the fuU heart of 

Geobge Savage Fitz-Boodle. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 



N the 1st of January, 
1838, I was the master 
of a lovely shop in 
the neighbourhood of 
Oxford Market; of a 
■wife, Mrs. Cox ; of a 
business both in the 
shaving and cutting line, 
established three-and- 
thirty years; of a girl 
and boy respectively of 
the ages of eighteen and 
thirteen; of a three- 
windowed front, both to 
my first and second pair, 
of a young foreman, my 
present partner, Mr. 
Orlando Crump; and of 
that celebrated mixture for the human hair, invented by my late 
uncle, and called Cox's Bohemian Balsam of Tokay, sold in pots 
at two-and-three and three-and-nine. The balsam, the lodgings, 
and the old-established cutting and shaving business, brought me in 
a pretty genteel income^ I had my girl, Jemimarann, at Hackney, 
to school; my dear boy, Tuggeridge, plaited her hair beautifully; 
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my wife at the counter (behind the tray of patent soaps, &c.) cut 
as handsome a figure as possible ; and it was my hope that Orlando 
and my girl, who were mighty soft upon one another, would one 
day be joined together in Hyming, and, conjointly with my son 
Tug, carry on the business of hairdressers when their father was 
either dead or a gentleman : for a gentleman me and Mrs. C 
determined I should be. 

Jemima was, you see, a lady herself, and of very high connections : 
though her own family had met with crosses, and was rather low. 
Mr. Tuggeridge, her father, kept the famous tripe-shop near the 
Pigtail and Sparrow, in the Whitechapel Road ; from which place 
I married her ; being myself very fond of the article, and especially 
when she served it to me — the dear thing ! 

Jemima's father was not successful in business : and I married 
her, I am proud to confess it, without a shilling. I had my hands, 
my house, and my Bohemian balsam to support her ! — and we had 
hopes from her uncle, a mighty rich East India merchant, who, 
having left this country sixty years ago as a cabin-boy, had arrived 
to be the head of a great house in India, and was worth millions, 
we were told. 

Three years after Jemimarann's birth (and two after the death of 
my lamented father-in-law), Tuggeridge (head of the great house 
of Budgurow and Co.) retired from the management of it ; handed 
over his shares io his son, Mr. John Tuggeridge, and came to live 
in England, at Portland Place, and Tuggeridgeville, Surrey, and enjoy 
himself Soon after, my wife took her daughter in her hand and 
went, as in duty bound, to visit her uncle : but whether it was that 
he was proud and surly, or she somewhat sharp in her way (the 
dear girl fears nobody, let me have you to know), a desperate quarrel 
took place between them ; and from that day to the day of his death, 
he never set eyes on her. All that he would condescend to do, was 
to take a few dozen of lavender-water from us in the course of the 
year, and to send his servants to be cut and shaved by us. All the 
neighbours laughed at this poor ending of our expectations, for 
Jemmy had bragged not a little ; however, we did not care, for the 
connection was always a good one, and we served Mr. Hock, the 
valet; Mr. Bar, the coachman; and Mrs. Breadbasket, the house- 
keeper, willingly enough. I used to powder the footmen, too, on 
great days, but never in my life saw old Tuggeridge, except once : 
when he said, " Oh, the barber ! " tossed up his nose, and passed on. 

One day — one famous day last January — all our Market was 
thrown into a high state of excitement by the appearance of no 
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less than three vehicles at our establishment. As me, Jemmy, my 
daughter, Tug, and Orlando, were sitting in the back-parlour over 
our dinner (it being Christmas time, Mr. Crump had treated the 
ladies to a bottle of port, and was longing that there should be 
a mistletoe-bough : at which proposal my little Jemimarann looked 
as red as a glass of negus) : — we had just, I say, finished the port, 
when, all of a sudden, Tug bellows out, "La, Pa, here's uncle 
Tuggeridge's housekeeper in a cab ! " 

And Mrs. Breadbasket it was, sure enough — Mrs. Breadbasket 
in deep mourning, who made her way, bowing and looking very sad, 
into the back shop. My wife, who respected Mrs. B. more than 
anything else in the world, set her a chair, ofifered her a glass of 
wine, and vowed it was very kind of her to come. " La, mem," says 
Mrs. B., " I'm sure I'd do anything to serve your family, for the sake 
of that poor dear Tuck-Tuck-tug-guggeridge, that's gone." 

" That's what ? " cries my wife. 

" What, gone ? " cried Jemimarann, bursting out crying (as little 
girls will about anything or nothing); and Orlando looking very 
rueful, and ready to cry too. 

" Yes, gaw " Just as she was at this very " gaw," Tug roars 

out, " La, Pa ! here's Mr. Bar, uncle Tug's coachman ! " 

It was Mr. Bar. When she saw him, Mrs. Breadbasket stepped 
suddenly back into the parlour with my ladies. " What is it, Mr. 
Bar ? " says I ; and as quick as thought, I had the towel under his 
chin, Mr. Bar in the chair, and the whole of his face in a beautiful 
foam of lather. Mr. Bar made some resistance. — " Don't think of 
it, Mr. Cox," says he ; " don't trouble yourself, sir." But I lathered 
away, and never minded. " And what's this melancholy event, sir," 
says I, "that has spread desolation in your family's bosoms? I can 
feel for your loss, sir — I can feel for your loss." 

I said so out of politeness, because I served the family, not because 
Tuggeridge was my uncle — no, as such I disown him. 

Mr. Bar was just about to speak. "Yes, sir," says he, "my 

master's gaw " when at the " gaw," in walks Mr. Hock, the own 

man ! — the finest gentleman I ever saw. 

" What you here, Mr. Bar ! " says he. 

" Yes, I am, sir ; and haven't I a right, sir ? " 

" A mighty wet day, sir," says I to Mr. Hock — stepping up and 
making my bow. " A sad circumstance too, sir ! And is it a turn 
of the tongs that you want to-day, sir ? Ho, there, Mr. Crump ! " 

"Turn, Mr. Crump, if you please, sir," said Mr. Hock, making 
a bow ; " but from you, sir, never — no, never, split me ! — and I 
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wonder how some fellows can have the insolence to allow their 
MASTERS to shave them ! " With this, Mr, Hock flung himself 
down to he curled : Mr. Bar suddenly opened his mouth in order 
to reply ; but seeing there was a tiff between the gentlemen, and 
wanting to prevent a quarrel, I rammed the Advertiser into Mr. 
Hock's hands, and just popped my shaving-brush into Mr. Bar's 
mouth — a capital way to stop angry answers. 

Mr. Bar had hardly been in the chair one second, when whirr 
comes a hackney-coach to the door, from which springs a gentleman 
in a black coat with a bag. 

" What, you here ! " says the gentleman. I could not help smiling, 
for it seemed that everybody was to begin by saying, " What, you 
here ! " " Your name is Cox, sir ? " says he ; smiling, too, as the very 
pattern of mine. " My name, sir, is Sharpus, — Blunt, Hone, and 
Sharpus, Middle Temple Lane, — and I am proud to salute you, sir ; 
happy, — that is to say, sorry to say, that Mr. Tuggeridge, of Portland 
Place, is dead, and your lady is heiress, in consequence, to one of the 
handsomest properties in the kingdom," 

At this I started, and might have sunk to the ground, but for my 
hold of Mr. Bar's nose ; Orlando seemed putrified to stone with his 
irons fixed to Mr. Hock's head ; our respective patients gave a wince 
out ; — Mrs. C, Jemimarann, and Tug, rushed from the back shop, 
and we formed a splendid tableau such as the great Cruikshank 
might have depicted. 

" And Mr. John Tuggeridge, sir ? " says I. 

" Why — hee, hee, hee ! " says Mr. Sharpus. " Surely you know 
that he was only the — hee, hee, hee ! — the natural son ! " 

You now can understand why the servants from Portland Place had 
been so eager to come to us. One of the housemaids heard Mr. 
Sharpus say there was no will, and that my wife was heir to the 
property, and not Mr. John Tuggeridge : this she told in the house- 
keeper's room ; and off, as soon as they heard it, the whole party 
set, in order to be the first to bear the news. 

We kept them, every one, in their old places ; for, though my wife 
would have sent them about their business, my dear Jemimarann 
just hinted, "Mamma, you know they have been used to great 
houses, and we have not ; had we not better keep them for a little ? " 
— Keep them, then, we did, to show us how to be gentlefolks. 

I handed over the business to Mr. Crump without a single farthing 
of premium, though Jemmy would have made me take four hundred 
pounds for it ; but this I was above : Crump had served me faithfully, 
.^.nd have th© shop he should. 
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FEBRUARY. 



FIRST ROUT. 




E were speedily installed in 
our fine house : but what's 
a house without friends ? 
Jemmy made me cut all 
my old acquaintances in the 
Market, and I was a solitary 
being ; when, luckily, an old 
acquaintance of ours. Captain 
Tagrag, was so kind as to 
promise to introduce us into 
distinguished society. Tag- 
rag was the son of a baronet, 
and had done us the honour 
of lodging with us for two 
years; when we lost sight 
of him, and of his little account too, by the way. A fortnight after, 
hearing of our good fortune, he was among us again, however ; and 
Jemmy was not a little glad to see him, knowing him to be a 
baronet's son, and very fond of our Jemimarann. Indeed, Orlando 
(who is as brave as a lion) had on one occasion absolutely beaten 
Mr. Tagrag for being rude to the poor girl : a clear proof, as Tagrag 
said afterwards, that he was always fond of her. 

Mr. Crump, poor fellow, "was not very much pleased by our good 
fortune, though he did all he could to try at first ; and I told bim 
to come and take his dinner regular, as if nothing had happened. 
But to this Jemima very soon put a stop, for she came very justly 
to know her stature, and to look down on Crump, which she bid her 
daughter to do ; and, after a great scene, in which Orlando showed 
himself very rude and angry, he was forbidden the house — for ever ! 
So much for poor Crump. The Captain was now all in all with 
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us. " You see, sir," our Jemmy would say, " we shall have our town 
and country mansion, and a hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
in the funds, to leave between our two children; and, with such 
prospects, they ought surely to have the first society of England." 
To this Tagrag agreed, and promised to bring us acquainted with 
the very pink of the fashion ; ay, and what's more, did. 

First, he made my wife get an opera-box, and give suppers on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. As for me, he made me ride in the Park : 
me and Jemimarann, with two grooms behind us, who used to laugh 
all the way, and whose very beards I had shaved. As for little 
Tug, he was sent straight off to the most fashionable school in the 
kingdom, the Eeverend Dr. Pigney's at Kichmond. 

Well, the horses, the suppers, the opera-box, the paragraphs in 
the papers about Mr. CoxeCoxe (that's the way: double your name 
and stick an " e " to the end of it, and you are a gentleman at once), 
had an effect in a wonderfully short space of time, and we began to 
get a very pretty society about us. Some of old Tug's friends swore 
they would do anything for the family, and brought their wives and 
daughters to see dear Mrs. Coxe and her charming girl ; and when, 
about the first week in February, we announced a grand dinner and 
ball for the evening of the twenty-eighth, I assure you there was no 
want of company : no, nor of titles neither ; and it always does my 
heart good even to hear one mentioned. 

Let me see. There was, first, my Lord Dunboozle, an Irish peer, 
and his seven sons, the Honourable Messieurs Trumper (two only to 
dinner) ; there was Count Mace, the celebrated French nobleman, 
and his Excellency Baron von Punter from Baden ; there was Lady 
Blanche Bluenose, the eminent literati, author of " The Distrusted," 
" The Distorted," " The Disgusted," " The Disreputable One," and 
other poems ; there was the Dowager Lady Max and her daughter, 
the Honourable Miss Adelaide Blueruin; Sir Charles Codshead, 
from the City ; and Field-Marshal Sir Gorman O'Gallagher, K.A., 
K.B., K.C., K.W., K.X., in the service of the Eepublic of Guatemala : 
my friend Tagrag and his fashionable acquaintance, little Tom 
Tufthunt, made up the party. And when the doors were flung 
open, and Mr. Hock, in black, with a white napkin, three footmen, 
coachman, and a lad whom Mrs. C. had dressed in sugar-loaf buttons 
and called a page, were seen round the dinner-table, all in white 
gloves, I promise you I felt a thrill of elation, and thought to 
myself — Sam Cox, Sam Cox, who ever would have expected to see 
you here ? 

After dinner, there was to be, as I said, an evening party; and 
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to this Messieurs Tagrag and Tufthunt had invited many of the 
principal nobility that our metropolis had produced. When I 
mention, among the company to tea, her Grace the Duchess of 
Zero, her son the Marquis of Fitzurse, and the Ladies North Pole 
her daughters ; when I say that there were yet others, whose names 
may be found in the Blue Book, but sha'n't, out of modesty, be 
mentioned here, I think I've said enough to show that, in our time, 
No. 96, Portland Place, was the resort of the best of company. 

It was our first dinner, and dressed by our new cook, Munseer 
Cordongblew. I bore it very well ; eating, for my share, a filly dysol 
allamater dotell, a cutlet soubeast, a pully bashymall, and other 
French dishes : and, for the frisky sweet wine, with tin tops to the 
bottles, called Champang, I must say that me and Mrs. Coxe- 
Tuggeridge Coxe drank a very good share of it (but the Claret 
and Jonnysberger, being sour, we did not much relish). However, 
the feed, as I say, went off very well : Lady Blanche Bluenose sitting 
next to me, and being so good as to put me down for six copies 
of all her poems ; the Count and Baron von Punter engaging 
Jemimarann for several waltzes, and the Field-Marshal plying my 
dear Jemmy with Champang, until, bless her ! her dear nose became 
as red as her new crimson satin gown, which, with a blue turban 
and bird-of-paradise feathers, made her look like an empress, I 
warrant. 

Well, dinner past, Mrs. C. and the ladies went off: — thunder- 
under-under came the knocks at the door ; squeedle-eedle-eedle, Mr. 
Wippert's fiddlers began to strike up; and, about half-past eleven, 
me and the gents thought it high time to make our appearance. 
I felt a little squeamish at the thought of meeting a couple of 
hundred great people; but Count Mace and Sir Gorman 0' Gallagher 
taking each an arm, we reached, at last, the drawing-room. 

The young ones in company were dancing, and the Duchess and 
the great ladies were all seated, talking to themselves very stately, 
and working away at the ices and macaroons. I looked out for my 
pretty Jemimarann amongst the dancers, and saw her tearing round 
the room along with Baron Punter, in what they call a gallypard ; 
then I peeped into the circle of the Duchesses, where, in course, 
I expected to find Mrs. C. ; but she wasn't there ! She was seated 
at the further end of the room, looking very sulky ; and I went up 
and took her arm, and brought her down to the place where the 
Duchesses were. " Oh, not there ! " said Jemmy, trying to break 
away. " Nonsense, my dear," says I : " you are missis, and this 
is your place." Then going up to her ladyship the Duchess, 
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says I, "Me and my missis are most proud of the honour of 
seeing of you." 

The Duchess (a tall red-haired grenadier of a woman) did not 
speak, 

I went on : " The young ones are all at it, ma'am, you see ; and 
so we thought we would come and sit down among the old ones. 
You and I, ma'am, I think, are too stiff to dance." 

" Sir ! " says her Grace. 

" Ma'am," says I, " don't you know me ? My name's Cox. 
Nobody's introduced me ; hut, dash it, it's my own house, and 
I may present myself — so give us your hand, ma'am." 

And I shook hers in the kindest way in the world : hut — would 
you believe it ? — the old cat screamed as if my hand had been a 
hot 'tater. " Fitzurse ! Fitzurse ! " shouted she, " help ! help ! " Up 
scuffled all the other Dowagers — in rushed the dancers. " Mamma ! 
mamma ! " squeaked Lady Julia North Pole. " Lead me to my 
mother," howled Lady Aurorer : and both came up and flung them- 
selves into her arms. " Wawt's the raw ? " said Lord Fitzurse, 
Sauntering up quite stately. 

" Protect me from the insults of this man," says her Grace. 
" Where's Tufthunt ? he promised that not a soul in this house 
should speak to me." 

" My dear Duchess," said Tufthunt, very meek. 

"Don't Duchess me, sir. Did you not promise they should not 
speak, and hasn't that horrid tipsy wretch offered to embrace me ? 
Didn't his monstrous wife sicken me with her odious familiarities ? 
Call my people, Tufthunt ! Follow me, my children ! " 

" And my carriage," " And mine," " And mine ! " shouted twenty 
more voices. And down they all trooped to the hall : Lady Blanche 
Bluenose and Lady Max among the very first,* leaving only the 
Field-Marshal and one or two men, who roared with laughter ready 
to split. 

" Oh, Sam," said my wife, sobbing, " why would you take me back 
to them ? they had sent me away before ! I only asked the Duchess 
whether she didn't like rum-shrub better than all your Maxarinos 
and Curasosos : and — would you believe it ? — all the company burst 
out laughing ; and the Duchess told me just to keep off, and not 
to speak till I was spoken to. Imperence ! I'd like to tear her 
eyes out." 

And so I do believe my dearest Jemmy would ! 
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MAKCH. 

A BAY WITH THE SURREY HOUNDS. 

UE ball had failed so com- 
pletely that Jemmy, who 
was bent still upon fashion, 
caught eagerly at Tagrag's 
suggestion, and went down 
to Tuggeridgeville. If we 
had a difficulty to find friends 
in town, here there was none : 
for the whole county came 
about us, ate our dinners and 
suppers, danced at our balls 
— ay, and spoke to us too. 
We were great people in fact : 
I a regular country gentle- 
man; and as such, Jemmy 
insisted that I should be 
a sportsman, and join the 
county-hunt. "But," says I, "my love, I can't ride." "Pooh! 
Mr. C." said she, "you're always making difficulties: you thought 
you couldn't dance a quadrille; you thought you couldn't dine at 
seven o'clock; you thought you couldn't lie in bed after six; and 
haven't you done every one of these things ? You must and you 
shall ride ! " And when my Jemmy said " must and shall," I knew 
very well there was nothing for it : so I sent down fifty guineas to 
the hunt, and, out of compliment to me, the very next week, I 
received notice that the meet of the hounds would take place at 
Squashtail Common, just outside my lodge-gates. 

I didn't know what a meet was ; and me and Mrs. C. agreed that it 
was most probable the dogs were to be fed there. However, Tagrag 
explained this matter to us, and very kindly promised to sell me a 

I I 
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horse, a delightful animal of his own; which, being desperately 
pressed for money, he would let me have for a hundred guineas, he 
himself having given a hundred and fifty for it. 

Well, the Thursday came : the hounds met on Squashtail Com- 
mon ; Mrs. 0. turned out in her barouche to see us throw off; and, 
being helped up on my chestnut horse. Trumpeter, by Tagrag and my 
head groom, I came presently round to join them. 

Tag mounted his own horse ; and, as we walked down the avenue, 
" I thought," he said, " you told me you knew how to ride ; and that 
you had ridden once fifty miles on a stretch ! " 

"And so I did," says I, "to Cambridge, and on the box too." 

" On the hox I " says he ; " but did you ever mount a horse 
before ? " 

" Never," says I, " but I find it mighty easy." 

" Well," says he, " you're mighty bold for a barber ; and I like you, 
Coxe, for your spirit." And so we came out of the gate. 

As for describing the hunt, I own, fairly, I can't. I've been at a 
hunt, but what a hunt is — why the horses will go among the dogs 
and ride them down — why the men cry out " yooooic " — why the dogs 
go snuffing about in threes and fours, and the huntsman says, " Good 
Towler — good Betsy," and we all of us after him say, "Good Towler — 
good Betsy" in course : then, after hearing a yelp here and a howl there, 
tow, row, yow, yow, yow ! burst out, all of a sudden, from three or 
four of them, and the chap in a velvet cap screeches out (with a num- 
ber of oaths I sha'n't repeat here), " Hark, to Ringwood ! " and then, 
" There he goes ! " says some one ; and all of a sudden, belter skelter, 
skurry hurry, slap bang, whooping, screeching and hurraing, blue- 
coats and red-coats, bays and greys, horses, dogs, donkeys, butchers, 
baro-knights, dustmen, and blackguard boys, go tearing all together 
over the common after two or three of the pack that yowl loudest. 
Why all this is, I can't say ; but it all took place the second Thursday 
of last March, in my presence. 

Up to this, I'd kept my seat as well as the best, for we'd only been 
trotting gently about the field until the dogs found ; and I managed 
to stick on very weU : but directly the tow-rowing began, off went 
Trumpeter like a thunder-bolt, and I found myself playing among 
the dogs like the donkey among the chickens. " Back Mr. Coxe," 
holloas the huntsman ; and so I pulled very hard, and cried out, 
" Wo ! " but he wouldn't ; and on I went galloping for the dear life. 
How I kept on is a wonder ; but I squeezed my knees in very tight, 
and shoved my feet very hard into the stirrups, and kept stiff hold of 
the scruff of Trumpeter's neck, and looked betwixt his ears as well 
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as ever I could, and trusted to luck : for I was in a mortal fright sure 
enough, as many a better man would be in such a case, let alone a 
poor hairdresser. 

As for the hounds, after my first riding in among them, I tell you 
honestly I never saw so much as the tip of one of their tails ; nothing 
in this world did I see except Trumpeter's dun-coloured mane, and 
that I gripped firm : riding, by the blessing of luck, safe through the 
walking, the trotting, the galloping, and never so much as getting 
a tumble. 

There was a chap at Croydon very well known as the " Spicy 
Dustman," who, when he could get no horse to ride to the hounds, 
turned regularly out on his donkey ; and on this occasion made one 
of us. He generally managed to keep up with the dogs by trotting 
quietly through the cross-roads, and knowing the country well. Well, 
having a good guess where the hounds would find, and the line that 
sly Reynolds (as they call the fox) would take, the Spicy Dustman 
turned his animal down the lane from Squashtail to Cutshins Common ; 
across which, sure enough, came the whole hunt. There's a small 
hedge and a remarkably fine ditch here : some of the leading chaps 
took both, in gallant style ; others went round by a gate, and so would 
I, only I couldn't; for Trumpeter would have the hedge, and be 
hanged to him, and went right for it. 

Hoop ! if ever you did try a leap ! Out go your legs, out fling 
your arms, off goes your hat ; and the next thing you feel — that is, 
/ did — is a most tremendous thwack across the chest, and my feet 
jerked out of the stirrups : me left in the branches of a tree ; Trum- 
peter gone clean from under me, and walloping and floundering in 
the ditch underneath. One of the stirrup-leathers had caught in a 
stake, and the horse couldn't get away : and neither of us, I thought, 
ever would have got away : but all of a sudden, who should come up 
the lane but the Spicy Dustman ! 

" Holloa ! " says I, " you gent, just let us down from this here 
tree ! " 

" Lor' ! " says he, " I'm blest if I didn't take you for a robin." 

" Let's down," says I ; but he was all the time employed in dis- 
engaging Trumpeter, whom he got out of the ditch, trembling and as 
quiet as possible. " Let's down," says I. " Presently," says he ; and 
taking off his coat, he begins whistling and swishing down Trumpeter's 
sides and saddle ; and when he had finished, what do you think the 
rascal did ? — he just quietly mounted on Trumpeter's back, and 
shouts out, "Git down yourself, old Bearsgrease; you've only to 
drop ! I'll give your 'oss a hairing arter them 'ounds ; and you- — vy, 
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you may ride back my pony to Tuggeridgeweal ! " And with this, 
I'm blest if he didn't ride away, leaving me holding, as for the dear 
life, and expecting every minute the branch would break. 

It did break too, and down I came into the slush ; and when I got 
out of it, I can tell you I didn't look much like the Venuses or the 
Apollor Belvidearis what I used to dress and titivate up for my shop 
window when I was in the hairdressing line, or smell quite so elegant 
as our rose-oil. Faugh ! what a figure I was ! 

I had nothing for it but to mount the dustman's donkey (which 
was very quietly cropping grass in the hedge), and to make my way 
home ; and after a weary, weary journey, I arrived at my own gate. 

A whole party was assembled there. Tagrag, who had come back ; 
their Excellencies Mace and Punter, who were on a visit; and a 
number of horses walking \ip and down before the whole of the 
gentlemen of the hunt, who had come in after losing their fox! 
"Here's Squire Coxe!" shouted the grooms. Out rushed the servants, 
out poured the gents of the hunt, and on trotted poor me, digging 
into the donkey, and everybody dying with laughter at me. 

Just as I got up to the door, a horse came galloping up and passed 
me ; a man jumped down, and taking off a fantail hat, came up, very 
gravely to help me down. 

" Squire," says he, " how came ' you by that there hanimal ? Jist 
git down, wiU you, and give it to its howner ? " 

" Rascal ! " says I, " didn't you ride off on my horse ? " 

" Was there ever sich ingratitude ? " says the Spicy. " I found 
this year 'oss in a pond, I saves him from drowning, I brings him 
back to his master, and he calls me a rascal ! " 

The grooms, the gents, the ladies in the balcony, my own servants, 
all set up a roar at this ; and so would I, only I was so deucedly 
ashamed, as not to be able to laugh just then. 

And so my first day's hunting ended. Tagrag and the rest 
declared I showed great pluck, and wanted me to try again ; but 
" No," says I, " I have been." 
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APRIL. 

THE FINISHING TOUCH. 

WAS always fond of 
billiards : and, in former 
days, at Grogram's in 
Greek Street, where a few- 
jolly lads of my acquaint- 
ance used to meet twice 
a week for a game, and a 
snug pipe and beer, I was 
generally voted the first 
man of the club ; and could 
take five from John the 
marker himself I had a 
genius, in fact, for the 
game ; and now that I was 
placed in that station of 
life where I could cultivate 
my talents, I gave them full play, and improved amazingly. I do 
say that I think myself as good a hand as any chap in England. 

The Count and his Excellency Baron von Punter were, I can tell 
you, astonished by the smartness of my play : the first two or three 
rubbers Punter beat me, but when I came to know his game, I used 
to knock him all to sticks ; or, at least, win six games to his four : 
and such was the betting upon me ; his Excellency losing large sums 
to the Count, who knew what play was, and used to back me. I 
did not play except for shillings, so my skill was of no great service 
to me. 

One day I entered the billiard-room where these three gentlemen 
were high in words. " The thing shall not be done," I heard Captain 
Tagrag say ; " I won't stand it." 

" Vat, begause you would have de bird all to yourzelf, hey ? " said 
the Baron. 
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" You sail not have a single fezare of him, begar," said the Count : 
" ve vill blow you, M. de Taguerague ; parole d'honneur, ve vill." 

" What's all this, gents," says I, stepping in, " about birds and 
feathers ? " 

" Oh," says Tagrag, " we were talking about — about — pigeon- 
shooting ; the Count here says he will blow a bird all to pieces at 
twenty yards, and I said I wouldn't stand it, because it was regular 
murder." 

" Oh, yase, it was bidgeon-shooting," cries the Baron ; " and I 
know no better short. Have you been bidgeon-shooting, my dear 
Squire ? De fon is gabidal." 

" No doubt," says I, " for the shooters, but mighty bad sport for 
the pigeon." And this joke set them all a-laughing ready to die. I 
didn't know then what a good joke it was neither ; but I gave Master 
Baron, that day, a precious good beating, and walked off with no less 
than fifteen shillings of his money. 

As a sporting man, and a man of fashion, I need not say that I took 
in the Flare-up regularly ; ay, and wrote one or two trifles in that 
celebrated publication (one of my papers, which Tagrag subscribed 
for me, Philo-pestitiseamicus, on the proper sauce for teal and widgeon 
— and the other, signed Scru-tatos, on the best means of cultivating 
the kidney species of that vegetable — made no small noise at the 
time, and got me in the paper a compliment from the editor). I 
was a constant reader of the Notices to Correspondents, and, my early 
education having been rayther neglected (for I was taken from my 
studies and set, as is the custom in our trade, to practise on a sheep's 
head at the tender age of nine years, before I was allowed to venture 
on the humane countenance — I say, being thus curtailed and cut off 
in my classical learning, I must confess I managed to pick up a pretty 
smattering of genteel information from that treasury of all sorts of 
knowledge ; at least sufficient to make me a match in learning for all 
the noblemen and gentlemen who came to our house. Well, on 
looking over the Flare-vp notices to correspondents, I read, one day 
last April, among the notices, as follows : — 

" ' Automodon.' We do not know the precise age of Mr. Baker 
of Covent Garden Theatre ; nor are we aware if that celebrated son 
of Thespis is a married man. 

" ' Ducks and Green-peas ' is informed, that when A plays his rook 
to B's second Knight's square, and B, moving two squares with his 
Queen's pawn, gives check to his adversary's Queen, there is no reason 
why B's Queen should not takes A's pawn, if B be so inclined. 

" ' F, L. S.' We have repeatedly answered the question about 
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Madame Vestris : her maiden name was Bartolozzi, and she married 
the son of Charles Mathews, the celebrated comedian. 

" ' Fair Play.' The best amateur billiard and ^cart^ player in 
England, is Coxe Tuggeridge Coxe, Esq., of Portland Place, and 
Tuggeridgeville : Jonathan, who knows his play, can only give him 
two in a game of a hundred ; and, at the cards, no man is his superior. 
Verbum sap. 

" ' Scipio Americanus ' is a blockhead." 

I read this out to the Count and Tagrag, and both of them 
wondered how the Editor of that tremendous Flare-up should get 
such information ; and both agreed that the Baron, who still piqued 
himself absurdly on his play, would be vastly annoyed by seeing me 
preferred thus to himself We read him the paragraph, and preciously 
angry he was. " Id is," he cried, " the tables " (or " de dahels," as he 
called them), — " de horrid dabels ! gom viz me to London, and dry a 
slate-table, and I vill beat you." We all roared at this ; and the end 
of the dispute was, that, just to satisfy the fellow, I agreed to play 
his Excellency at slate-tables, or any tables he chose. 

" Gut," says he, " gut ; I lif, you know, at Abednego's, in de 
Quadrant ; his dabels is goot ; ve vill blay dere, if you vill." And 
I said I would : and it was agreed that, one Saturday night, when 
Jemmy was at the opera, we should go to the Baron's rooms, and 
give him a chance. 

We went, and the little Baron had as fine a supper as ever I saw : 
lots of Champang (and I didn't mind drinking it), and plenty of 
laughing and fun. Afterwards, down we went to billiards. " Is dish 
Misther Coxsh, de shelebrated player ? " says Mr. Abednego, who 
was in the room, wibh one or two gentlemen of his own persuasion, 
and several foreign noblemen, dirty, snuffy, and hairy, as them 
foreigners are. " Is dish Misther Coxsh ? blesh my hart, it is a 
honer to see you ; I have heard so much of your play." 

" Come, come," says I, " sir " — for I'm pretty wide awake — " none 
of your gammon ; you're not going to hook me." 

" No, begar, dis fish you not catch," says Count Mace. 

" Dat is gut ! — haw ! haw ! " snorted the Baron. " Hook him ! 
Lieber Rimtnel, you might dry and hook me as well. Haw ! Haw ! " 

Well, we went to play, " Five to four on Coxe," screams out the 
Count. — " Done and done," says another nobleman. " Ponays," says 
the Count. — " Done," says the nobleman. " I vill take your six 
crowns to four," says the Baron. — " Done," says I. And, in the 
twinkling of an eye, I beat him ; once making thirteen off the balls 
without stopping. 
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We had some more wine after this ; and if you could have seen 
the long faces of the other noblemen, as they pulled out their pencils 
and wrote I.O.XJ.'s for the Count ! " Va toujours, mon cher," says he 
to me, " you have von for me three hundred pounds." 

" I'll blay you guineas dis time," says the Baron. "Zeven to four 
you must give me though." And so I did; and in ten minutes that 
game was won, and the Baron handed over his pounds. " Two 
hundred and sixty more, my dear, dear Coxe," says the Count ; " you 
are mon ange gardien ! " " Wot a flat Misther Coxsh is, not to back 
his luck," I heard Abednego whisper to one of the foreign noblemen, 

" I'll take your seven to four, in tens," said I to the Baron. " Give 
me three," says he, " and done," I gave him three and lost the game 
by one. " Dobbel, or quits," says he. " Go it," says I, up to my 
mettle : " Sam Coxe never says no ; " — and to it we went. I went in, 
and scored eighteen to his five. " Holy Moshesh ! " says Abednego, 
" dat little Coxsh is a vender ! who'll take odds ? " 

" I'll give twenty to one," says I, " in guineas." 

" Ponays ; yase, done," screams out the Count. 

" Bonies, done," roars out the Baron : and, before I could speak, 
went in, and — would you believe it ? — in two minutes he somehow 
made the game ! 



Oh, what a figure I cut when my dear Jemmy heard of this after- 
wards ! In vain I swore it was guineas : the Count and the Baron 
swore to ponies ; and when I refused, they both said their honour was 
concerned, and they must have my life, or their money. So when 
the Count showed me actually that, in spite of this bet (which had 
been too good to resist) won from me, he had been a very heavy loser 
by the night ; and brought me the word of honour of Abednego, his 
Jewish friend, and the foreign nobleman, that ponies had been betted ; 
-^why, I paid them one thousand pounds sterling of good and lawful 
money. — But I've not played for money since : no, no ; catch me at 
that again if you can. 
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A NEW DROP-SCENE AT THE OPERA. 




lady is a lady without 
having a box at the Opera : 
so my Jemmy, -who knew 
as much about music,— 
bless her ! — as I do about 
Sanscrit, algebra, or any 
other foreign language, took 
a prime box on the second 
tier. It was what they called 
a double box ; it really could 
hold two, that is, very com- 
fortably ; and we got it 
a great bargain — for five 
hundred a year ! Here, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, we 
used regularly to take our 
places. Jemmy and Jemimarann sitting in front ; me, behind : 
but as my dear wife used to wear a large fantail gauze hat with 
ostrich feathers, birds-of-paradise, artificial fiowers, and tags of muslin 
or satin, scattered all over it, I'm blest if she didn't fill the whole 
of the front of the box ; and it was only by jumping and dodging, 
three or four times in the course of the night, that I could manage 
to get a sight of the actors. By kneeling down, and looking steady 
under my darling Jemmy's sleeve, I did contrive every now and then 
to have a peep of Senior Lablash's boots, in the Puritanny, and once 
actually saw Madame Greasi's crown and headdress in Annyhalony. 

What a place that Opera is, to be sure ! and what enjoyments us 
aristocracy used to have ! Just as you have swallowed down your 
three courses (three curses I used to call them ; — for so, indeed, they 
are, causing a great deal of heartburns, headaches, doctor's bills, pills, 

K K 
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■want of sleep, and such like) — just, I say, as you get down your three 
courses, which I defy any man to enjoy properly unless he has two 
hours of drink and quiet afterwards, up comes the carriage, in bursts 
my Jemmy, as fine as a duchess, and scented like our shop. " Come, 
my dear," says she, "it's Normy to-night" (or Annybalony, or the 
Nosey di Figaro, or the Gazzylarder, as the case may be). "Mr. 
Coster strikes off punctually at eight, and you know it's the fashion 
to be always present at the very first bar of the aperture." And so 
off we are obliged to budge, to be miserable for five hours, and to 
have a headache for the next twelve, and all because it's the fashion ! 
After the aperture, as they call it, comes the opera, which, as I am 
given to understand, is the Italian for singing. Why they should 
sing in Italian, I can't conceive ; or why they should do nothing hut 
sing. Bless us ! how I used to long for the wooden magpie in the 
Gazzylarder to fly up to the top of the church-steeple, with the silver 
spoons, and see the chaps with the pitchforks come in and carry ofif 
that wicked Don June. Not that I don't admire Lablash, and 
Rubini, and his brother, Tomrubini : him who has that fine bass 
voice, I mean, and acts the Corporal in the first piece, and Don 
June in the second ; but three hours is a little too much, for you 
can't sleep on those little rickety seats in the boxes. 

The opera is bad enough ; but what is that to the bally ? You 
should have seen my Jemmy the first night when she stopped to see 
it ; and when Madamsalls Fanny and Theresa Hustler came forward, 
along with a gentleman, to dance, you should have seen how Jemmy 
stared, and our girl blushed, when Madamsall Fanny, coming forward, 
stood on the tips of only five of her toes, and raising up the other five, 
and the foot belonging to them, almost to her shoulder, twirled round, 
and round, and round, like a teetotum, for a couple of minutes or 
more ; and as she settled down, at last, on both feet, in a natural 
decent posture, you should have heard how the house roared with 
applause, the boxes clapping with all their might, and waving their 
handkerchiefs ; the pit shouting, " Bravo ! " Some people, who, I 
suppose, were rather angry at such an exhibition, threw bunches 
of flowers at her; and what do you think she did? Why, hang 
me, if she did not come forward, as though nothing had happened, 
gather up the things they had thrown at her, smile, press them to 
her heart, and begin whirUng round again, faster than ever. Talk 
about coolness, I never saw such in all my born days. 

" Nasty thing ! " says Jemmy, starting up in a fury ; " if women 
will act so, it serves them right to be treated so." 

" Oh, yes ! she acts beautifully," says our friend his Excellency, 
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who, along witli Baron von Punter and Tagrag, used very seldom to 
miss coming to our box. 

" She may act very beautifully, Munseer, but she don't dress so ; 
and I am very glad they threw that orange-peel and all those things 
at her, and that the people waved to her to get off." 

Here his Excellency, and the Baron and Tag, set up a roar of 
laughter. 

"My dear Mrs. Coxe," says Tag, "those are the most famous 
dancers in the world; and we throw myrtle, geraniums, and lilies 
and roses at them, in token of our immense admiration ! " 

" Well, I never ! " said my wife ; and poor Jemimarann slunk 
behind the curtain, and looked as red as it almost. After the one 
had done, the next begun ; but when, all of a sudden, a somebody 
came skipping and bounding in, like an Indian-rubber ball, flinging 
itself up, at least six feet from the stage, and there shaking about its 
legs like mad, we were more astonished than ever ! 

" That's Anatole," says one of the gentlemen. 

" Anna who ? " says my wife ; and she might well be mistaken : for 
this person had a bat and feathers, a bare neck and arms, great 
black ringlets, and a little calico frock, which came down to the 
knees. 

" Anatole. You would not think he was sixty-three years old, he's 
as active as a man of twenty." 

" He I " shrieked out my wife ; " what, is that there a man ? For 
shame ! Munseer. Jemimarann, dear, get your cloak, and come 
along ; and I'll thank you, my dear, to call our people, and let us 
go home." 

You wouldn't think, after this, that my Jemmy, who had shown 
such a horror at the bally, as they call it, should ever grow accustomed 
to it ; but she liked to hear her name shouted out in the crush-room, 
and so would stop till the end of everything ; and, law bless you ! in 
three weeks from that time, she could look at the ballet as she would 
at a dancing-dog in the streets, and would bring her double-barrelled 
opera-glass up to her eyes as coolly as if she had been a born duchess. 
As for me, I did at Rome as Rome does ; and precious fun it used to 
be, sometimes. 

My friend the Baron insisted one night on my going behind the 
scenes ; where, being a subscriber, he said I had what they call my 
ontray. Behind, then, I went ; and such a place you never saw nor 
heard of ! Fancy lots of young and old gents of the fashion crowding 
round and staring at the actresses practising their steps. Fancy 
yellow snuffy foreigners, chattering always, and smelling fearfully of 
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tobacco. Fancy scores of Jews, with hooked-noses, and black muzzles, 
covered with rings, chains, sham diamonds, and gold waistcoats. 
Fancy old men dressed in old nightgowns, with knock-knees, and 
dirty flesh-coloured cotton stockings, and dabs of brickdust on their 
wrinkled old chops, and tow-wigs (such wigs !) for the bald ones, and 
great tin spears in their hands mayhap or else shepherds' crooks, and 
fusty garlands of flowers made of red and green baize. Fancy troops 
of girls giggling, chattering, pushing to and fro, amidst old black 
canvas, Gothic halls, thrones, pasteboard Cupids, dragons, and such 
like. Such dirt, darkness, crowd, confusion, and gabble of all 
conceivable languages was never known ! 

If you could but have seen Munseer Anatole ! Instead of looking 
twenty he looked a thousand. The old man's wig was off, and a 
barber was giving it a touch with the tongs ; Munseer was taking 
snuff himself, and a boy was standing by with a pint of beer from 
the public-house at the comer of Charles Street. 

I met with a little accident during the three-quarters of an hour 
which they allow for the entertainment of us men of fashion on the 
stage, before the curtain draws up for the bally, while the ladies in 
the boxes are gaping, and the people in the pit are drumming with 
their feet and canes in the rudest manner possible, as though they 
couldn't wait. 

Just at the moment before the little bell rings and the curtain 
flies up, and we scufile off to the sides (for we always stay till the 
very last moment), I was in the middle of the stage, making myself 
very affable to the fair figgerantys which was spinning and twirling 
about me, and asking them if they wasn't cold, and such like polite- 
ness, in the most condescending way possible, when a bolt was 
suddenly withdrawn, and down I popped, through a trap in the stage, 
into the place below. Luckily, I was stopped by piece of machinery, 
consisting of a heap of green blankets, and a young lady coming up as 
Venus rising from the sea. If I had not fallen so soft, I don't know 
what might have been the consequence of the collusion. I never 
told Mrs. Coxe, for she can't bear to hear of my paying the least 
attention to the fair sex. 
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EXT door to us in Port- 
land Place, lived the Eight 
Honourable the Earl of 
Kilblazes, of KUmacrasy 
Castle, county Kildare, 
and bis mother, the 
Dowager Countess. Lady 
Kilblazes had a daughter, 
Lady Juliana Matilda Mac 
Turk, of the exact age 
of our dear Jemimarann ; 
and a son, the Honourable 
Arthur Wellington Angle- 
sea Blucher Bulow Mac 
Turk, only ten months 
older than our boy Tug. 
My darling Jemmy is a woman of spirit, and, as become her station, 
made every possible attempt to become acquainted with the Dowager 
Countess of Kilblazes, which her ladyship (because, forsooth, she was 
the daughter of the Minister, and Prince of Wales's great friend, the 
Earl of Portansherry) thought fit to reject. I don't wonder at my 
Jemmy growing so angry with her, and determining, in every way, 
to put her ladyship down. The Kilblazes' estate is not so large as 
the Tuggeridge property by two thousand a year at least; and so 
my wife, when our neighbours kept only two footmen, was quite 
authorised in having three ; and she made it a point, as soon as ever 
the Kilblazes' carriage-and-pair came round, to have out her own 
carriage-and-four. 

Well, our box was next to theirs at the Opera; only twice as big. 
Whatever masters went to Lady Juliana, came to my Jemimarann ; 
and what do you think Jemmy did ? she got her celebrated governess, 
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Madame de Flicflac, away from the Countess, by offering a double 
salary. It was quite a treasure, they said, to have Madame Flicflac : 
she had been (to support her father, the Count, when he emigrated) 
a French dancer at the Italian Opera. French dancing, and ItaKan, 
therefore, we had at once, and in the best style : it is astonishing how 
quick and well she used to speaks — the French especially. 

Master Arthur MacTurk was at the famous school of the Reverend 
Clement Coddler, along with a hundred and ten other young fashion- 
ables, from the age of three to fifteen; and to this establishment 
Jemmy sent our Tug, adding forty guineas to the hundred and 
twenty paid every year for the boarders. I think I found out the 
dear soul's reason; for, one day, speaking about the school to a 
mutual acquaintance of ours and the Kilblazes, she whispered to 
him that " she never would have thought of sending her darling boy 
at the rate which her next-door neighbours paid ; their lad, she was 
sure, must be starved : however, poor people, they did the best they 
could on their income ! " 

Coddler' s, in fact, was the tip- top school near London : he had 
been tutor to the Duke of Buckminster, who had set him up in the 
school, and, as I teU you, all the peerage and respectable commoners 
came to it. You read in the bill (the snopsis, I think, Coddler 
called it), after the account of the charges for board, masters, extras, 
&c. — "Every young nobleman (or gentleman) is expected to bring 
a knife, fork, spoon, and goblet of silver (to prevent breakage), which 
wiU not be returned ; a dressing-gown and slippers ; toilet-box, 
pomatum, curling-irons, &c. &c. The pupil must on NO ACCOUNT 
be allowed to have more than ten guineas of pocket-money, unless 
his parents particularly desire it, or he be above fifteen years of age. 
Wine will be an extra charge ; as are warm, vapour, and douche 
baths. Carriage exercise will be provided at the rate of fifteen 
guineas per quarter. It is earnestly requested that no young noble- 
man (or gentleman) be allowed to smoke. In a place devoted to 
the cultivation of polite literature, such an ignoble enjoyment were 
profane. 

" Clement Coddler, M.A., 

" Chaplain and late tutor to his Grace the 
Duke of Buckminster." 

" Mount Pamaasus, Kichmond, Surrey." 

To this establisment our Tug was sent. "Recollect, my dear," 
said his mamma, "that you are a Tuggeridge by birth, and that I 
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expect you to beat all the boys in the school ; especially that 
Wellington Mac Turk, who, though he is a lord's son, is nothing 
to you, who are the heir of Tuggeridgeville." 

Tug was a smart young fellow enough, and could cut and curl as 
well as any young chap of his age : he was not a bad hand at a wig 
either, and could shave, too, very prettily ; but that was in the old 
time, when we were not great people : when he came to be a gentle- 
man, he had to learn Latin and Greek, and had a deal of lost time 
to make up for, on going to school. 

However, we had no fear ; for the Reverend Mr. Coddler used to 
send monthly accounts of his pupil's progress, and if Tug was not 
a wonder of the world, I don 't know who was. It was 

General behaviour exoeUent. 

English very good. 

French tres Men. 

Latin optimfe. 

And so on: — ^he possessed all the virtues, and wrote to us every 
month for money. My dear Jemmy and I determined to go and 
see him, after he had been at school a quarter; we went, and 
were shown by Mr. Coddler, one of the meekest, smilingest little 
men I ever saw, into the bed-rooms and eating-rooms (the dromitaries 
and refractories he called them), which were all as comfortable as 
comfortable might be. " It is a holiday to-day," said Mr. Coddler ; 
and a holiday it seemed to be. In the dining-room were half a 
dozen young gentlemen playing at cards ("All tip-top nobility," 
observed Mr. Coddler) ; — in the bed-rooms there was only one gent : 
he was lying on his bed, reading novels and smoking cigars. 
" Extraordinary genius ! " whispered Coddler. " Honourable Tom 
Fitz-Warter, cousin of Lord Byron's ; smokes all day ; and has written 
the sweetest poems you can imagine. Genius, my dear madam, you 
know — genius must have its way." " Well, upon my word," says 
Jemmy, " if that's genius, I had rather that Master Tuggeridge 
Coxe Tuggeridge remained a dull fellow." 

" Impossible, my dear madam," said Coddler. " Mr. Tuggeridge 
Coxe couldn't be stupid if he tried." 

Just then up comes Lord Claude Lollypop, third son of the 
Marquis of Allycompane. We were introduced instantly ; " Lord 
Claude Lollypop, Mr. and Mrs. Coxe." The little lord wagged his 
head, my wife bowed very low, and so did Mr. Coddler ; who, as he 
saw my lord making for the playground, begged him to show us the 
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way. — " Come along," says my lord ; and as lie walked before us, 
whistKng, we had leisure to remark the beautiful boles in bis 
jacket, and elsewhere. 

About twenty young noblemen (and gentlemen) were gathered 
round a pastrycook's shop at the end of the green. "That's the 
grub-shop," said my lord, "where we young gentlemen wot has 
money buys our wittles, and them young] gentlemen wot has none, 
goes tick." 

Then we passed a poor red-haired usher sitting on a bench alone. 
" That's Mr. Hicks, the Husher, ma'am," says my lord. " We keep 
him, for he's very useful to throw stones at, and he keeps the chaps' 
coats when there's a fight, or a game at cricket. — Well, Hicks, how's 
your mother ? what's the row now V "I believe, my lord," said the 
usher, very meekly, "there is a pugilistic encounter somewhere on 
the premises — the Honourable Mr, Mac " 

" Oh ! come along," said Lord LoUypop, " come along : this way, 
ma'am ! Go it, ye cripples ! " And my lord pulled my dear 
Jemmy's gown in the kindest and most familiar way, she trotting 
on after him, mightily pleased to be so taken notice of, and I after 
her. A little boy went running across the green. "Who is it, 
Petitoes ? " screams my lord. " Turk and the barber," pipes Petitoes, 

and runs to the pastrycook's like mad. "Turk and the ba ," 

laughs out my lord, looking at us. "Hurra! this way, ma'am!" 
And turning round a corner, he opened a door into a court-yard, 
where a number of boys were collected, and a great noise of shrill 
voices might be heard. " Go it, Turk ! " says one. " Go it, barber ! " 
says another. " Punch hifh life out ! " roars another, whose voice was 
just cracked, and his clothes half a yard too short for him ! 

Fancy our horror when, on the crowd making way, we saw Tug 
pummelling away at the Honourable Master Mac Turk ! My dear 
Jemmy, who don't understand such things, pounced upon the two at 
once, and with one hand tearing away Tug, sent him spinning back 
into the arms of his seconds, whUe, with the other, she clawed hold 
of Master Mac Turk's red hair, and, as soon as she got her second 
hand free, banged it about his face and ears like a good one. 

"You nasty — wicked — quarrelsome — aristocratic" (each word was 
a bang) — " aristocratic — oh ! oh ! oh ! " — Here the words stopped j for 
what with the agitation, maternal solicitude, and a dreadful kick on 
the shins which, I am ashamed to say. Master Mac Turk administered, 
my dear Jemmy could bear it no longer, and sunk fainting away 
in my arms. 
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LTHOUGH there was a 
regular cut between the 
next-door people and us, 
yet Tug and the Honour- 
able Master Mac Turk 
kept up their acquaintance 
over the back -garden wall, 
and in the stables, where 
they were fighting, making 
friends, and playing tricks 
from morning to night, 
during the holidays. In- 
deed, it was from young 
Mac that we first heard 
of Madame de Flicflac, of 
whom my Jemmy robbed 
Lady Kilblazes, as I before 
have related. When our 
friend the Baron first saw 
Madame, a very tender 
greeting passed between them ; for they had, as it appeared, been old 
friends abroad. " Sapristie," said the Baron, in his lingo, "guefais-tu 
id, AmSnaMe ? " " Et toi, mon pauvre Chicot," says she, " est-ce qu'on 
t'a mis a, la retmiie ? II parait que tu n'est plus GdnSral chez Franco — " 
" Chut ! " says the Baron, putting his finger to his lips. 

" What are they saying, my dear ? " says my wife to Jemimarann, 
who had a pretty knowledge of the language by this time. 

" I don't know what ' Sapristie ' means, mamma ; but the Baron 
asked Madame what she was doing here ? and Madame said, ' And 

L L 
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you, Chicot, you are no more a General at Franco.' — Have I not 
translated rightly, Madame ? " 

" Oui, mon chou, mon ange. Yase, my angel, my cabbage, quite 
right. Figure yourself, I have known my dear Chicot dis twenty 
years." 

" Chicot is my name of baptism," says the Baron ; " Baron Chicot 
de Punter is my name." 

" And being a General at Franco," says Jemmy, " means, I suppose, 
being a French General ? " 

" Yes, I vas," said he, " General Baron de Punter — n'est 'a jpas, 
AmSnatde ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " said Madame Flicflac, and laughed ; and I and Jemmy 
laughed out of politeness : and a pretty laughing matter it was, as 
you shall hear. 

About this time my Jemmy became one of the Lady-Patronesses 
of that admirable institution, " The Washerwoman' s-Orphans' Home;" 
Lady de Sudley was the great projector of it ; and the manager and 
chaplain, the excellent and Keverend Sidney Slopper. His salary^ 
as chaplain, and that of Doctor Leitch, the physician (both cousins 
of her ladyship's), drew away five hundred pounds from the six 
subscribed to the Charity : and Lady de Sudley thought a fete at 
Beulah Spa, with the aid of some of the foreign princes who 
were in town last year, might bring a little more money into its 
treasury. A tender appeal was accordingly drawn up, and published 
in all the papers :— 

"APPEAL. 

"BRITISH "WASHEEWOMAN'S-OEPHANS' HOME. 

" The ' Washerwoman's-Orphans' Home ' has now been established 
seven years: and the good which it has effected is, it may be 
confidently stated, incalculable. Ninety-eight orphan children of 
Washerwomen have been lodged within its walls. One hundred 
and two British Washerwomen have been relieved when in the last 
stage of decay. One hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
articles of male and female dress have been washed, mended, 
buttoned, ironed, and mangled in the Establishment. And, by an 
arrangement with the governors of the Foundling, it is hoped that 
THE Babt-linen OF THAT HOSPITAL will be confided to the British 
Washerwoman's Home ! 

" With such prospects before it, is it not sad, is it not lamentable 
to think, that the Patronesses of the Society have been compelled 
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to reject the applications of no less than THREE thousand EIGHT 
HUNDEED AND ONE BRITISH WASHERWOMEN, from lack of means 
for their support ? Ladies of England ! Mothers of England ! to 
you we appeal. Is there one of you that will not respond to the 
cry in behalf of these deserving members of our sex ? 

" It has been determined by the Ladies-Patronesses to give a fSte 
at Beulah Spa, on Thursday, July 25 ; which will be graced with the 
first foreign and native talent ; by the first foreign and native BANK ; 
and where they beg for the attendance of every washerwoman's 

FRIEND." 

Her Highness the Princess of Schloppenzollernschwigmaringen, 
the Duke of Sacks-Tubbingen, His Excellency Baron Strumpff, His 
Excellency Lootf-Allee-Koolee-Bismillah-Mohamed-Rusheed- Allah, 
the Persian Ambassador, Prince Futtee-Jaw, Envoy from the King 
of Oude, His Excellency Don Alonzo di Cachachero-y-Fandango-y- 
Castanete, the Spanish Ambassador, Count Ravioli, from Milan, the 
Envoy of the Eepublic of Topinambo, and a host of other fashion- 
ables, promised to honour the festival : and their names made a 
famous show in the bills. Besides these, we had the celebrated 
band of Moscow-musiks, the seventy-seven Transylvanian trumpeters, 
and the famous Bohemian Minnesingers ; with all the leading artists 
of London, Paris, the Continent and the rest of Europe. 

I leave you to fancy what a splendid triumph for the British 
Washerwoman's Home was to come off on that day. A beautiful 
tent was erected, in which the Ladies-Patronesses were to meet : 
it was hung round with specimens of the skill of the washerwomen's 
orphans ; ninety-six of whom were to be feasted in the gardens, and 
waited on by the Ladies-Patronesses. 

Well, Jemmy and my daughter, Madame de Flicflac, myself, the 
Count, Baron Punter, Tug, and Tagrag, all went down in the chariot 
and barouche-and-four, quite eclipsing poor Lady Kiblazes and her 
carriage-and-two. 

There was a fine cold collation, to which the friends of the Ladies- 
Patronesses were admitted ; after which, my ladies and their beaux 
went strolling through the walks ; Tagrag and the Count having 
each an arm of Jemmy ; the Baron giving an arm a-piece to Madame 
and Jemimarann. Whilst they were walking, whom should they 
light upon but poor Orlando Crump, my successor in the perfumery 
and hair-cutting. 

" Orlando ! " says Jemimarann, blushing as red as a label, and 
holding out her hand. 
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" Jemimar ! " says he, holding out his, and turning as white as 
pomatum. 

"Sir !" says Jemmy, as stately as a duchess. 

"What! madam," says poor Crump, "don't you remember your 
shopboy ? " 

" Dearest mamma, don't you recollect Orlando ? " whimpers Jemi- 
marann, whose hand he had got hold of. 

"Miss Tuggeridge Coxe," says Jemmy, "I'm surprised at you. 
Remember, sir, that our position is altered, and oblige me by no 
more familiarity." 

" Insolent fellow ! " says the Baron, " vat is dis canaille ? " 

"Canal yourself, Mounseer," says Orlando, now grown quite 
furious : he broke away, quite indignant, and was soon lost in the 
crowd. Jemimarann, as soon as he was gone, began to look very 
pale and ill ; and her mamma, therefore, took her to a tent, where 
she left her along with Madame Flicflac and the Baron ; going off 
herself with the other gentlemen, in order to join us. 

It appears they had not been seated very long, when Madame 
Flicflac suddenly sprung up, with an exclamation of joy, and rushed 
forward to a friend whom she saw pass. 

The Baron was left alone with Jemimarann ; and, whether it was 
the champagne, or that my dear girl looked more than commonly 
pretty, I don't know ; but Madame Flicflac had not been gone a 
minute, when the Baron dropped on his knees, and made her 
a regular declaration. 

Poor Orlando Crump had found me out by this time, and was 
standing by my side, listening, as melancholy as . possible, to the 
famous Bohemian Minnesingers, who were singing the celebrated 
words of the poet Gothy : — 

" Ich bin ya hupp lily lee, du bist ya hupp lily lee, 
Wir sind doch hupp lily lee, hupp la lily lee." 

" Chorus — Yodle-odle-odle-odle-odle-odle-hupp ! yodle-odle-aw-o-o-o 1 " 

They were standing with their hands in their waistcoats, as usual, 
and had just come to the " o-o-o," at the end of the chorus of the 
forty-seventh stanza, when Orlando started : " That's a scream ! " 
says he. " Indeed it is," says I ; " and, but for the fashion of the 
thing, a very ugly scream too : " when I heard another shrill " Oh ! " 
as I thought ; and Orlando bolted off, crying, " By heavens, it's her 
voice ! " " Whose voice ? " says I. " Come and see the row," says 
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Tag. And off we went, with a considerable number of people, who 
saw this strange move on his part. 

We came to the tent, and there we found my poor Jemimarann 
fainting; her mamma holding a smelling-bottle; the Baron, on the 
ground, holding a handkerchief to his bleeding nose ; and Orlando 
squaring at him, and calling on him to fight if he dared. 

My Jemmy looked at Crump very fierce. "Take that feller 
away," says she ; " he has insulted a French nobleman, and deserves 
transportation, at the least." 

Poor Orlando was carried off. " I've no patience with the little 
minx," says Jemmy, giving Jemimarann a pinch. " She might be 
a Baron's lady ; and she screams out because his Excellency did but 
squeeze her hand." 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma ! " sobs poor Jemimarann, " but he was 
t-t-tipsy." 

" T-t-tipsy ! and the more shame for you, you hussy, to be offended 
with a nobleman who does not know what he is doing." 
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AUGUST. 



A TOURNAMENT. 



SAY, Tug," said Mac 
Turk, one day soon after 
our flare-up at Beulah, 
" Kilblazes comes of age 
in October, and then 
we'll cut you out, as 
I told you : the old 
barberess will die of 
spite when she hears 
what we are going to 
do. What do you think ? 
we're going to have a 
tournament!" "What's 
a tournament ? " says 
Tug, and so said his 
mamma when she heard 
the news ; and when she 
knew what a tournament 
was, I think, really, she was as angry as Mac Turk said she would 
be, and gave us no peace for days together. " What ! " says she, 
" dress up in armour, like play-actors, and run at each other with 
spears ? The Kilblazes must be mad ! " And so I thought, but 
I didn't think the Tuggeridges would be mad too, as they were : 
for, when Jemmy heard that the Kilblazes' festival was to be, as 
yet, a profound secret, what does she do, but send down to the 
Morning Post a flaming account of 
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"THE PASSAGE OE ARMS AT TUGGEEIDGEVILLE ! 

"The days of chivalry are not past. The fair Castellane of 
T-gg-r-dgeville, whose splendid entertainments have so often been 
alluded to in this paper, has determined to give one, which shall 
exceed in splendour even the magnificence of the Middle Ages. 
We are not at liberty to say more ; but a tournament, at which 
His Ex-l-ncy B-r-n de P-nt-r and Thomas T-gr-g, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir Th — s T-gr-g, are to be the knights-defendants against all 
comers ; a Queen of Beauty, of whose loveliness every frequenter of 
fashion has felt the power; a banquet, unexampled in the annals 
of Gunter ; and a ball, in which the recollections of ancient chivalry 
will blend sweetly with the soft tones of Weippert and CoUinet, are 
among the entertainments which the Ladye of T-gg-ridgeville has 
prepared for her distinguished guests." 

The Baron was the life of the scheme : he longed to be on horse* 
back, and in the field at Tuggeridgeville, where he, Tagrag, and a- 
number of our friends practised : he was the very best tilter present ; 
he vaulted over his horse, and played such wonderful antics, as never 
were done except at Ducrow's. 

And now — oh that I had twenty pages, instead of this short 
chapter, to describe the wonders of the day! — Twenty-four knights 
came from Ashley's at two guineas a head. We were in hopes to 
have had Miss Woolford in the character of Joan of Arc, but that 
lady did not appear. We had a tent for the challengers, at each 
side of which hung what they called escoachings (like hatchments, 
which they put up when people die), and underneath sat their 
pages, holding their helmets for the tournament. Tagrag was in 
brass-armour (my City connections got him that famous suit) ; his 
Excellency in pohshed steel. My wife wore a coronet, modelled 
exactly after that of Queen Catharine, in Henry V. ; a tight gilt 
jacket, which set off dear Jemmy's figure wonderfully, and a train 
of at least forty feet. Dear Jemimarann was in white, her hair 
braided with pearls. Madame de Flicflac appeared as Queen 
Elizabeth ; and Lady Blanche Bluenose as a Turkish Princess. An 
alderman of London and his lady; two magistrates of the county, 
and the very pink of Croydon ; several Polish noblemen ; two Italian 
Counts (besides our Count) ; one hundred and ten young officers, 
from Addiscombe College, in full uniform, commanded by Major- 
General Sir Miles MuUigatawney, K.C.B., and his lady; the Misses 
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Pimmiay's Finishing Establishment, and fourteen young ladies, all 
in white: the Reverend Doctor Wapshot, and forty-nine young 
gentlemen, of the first families, under his charge — were some only 
of the company. I leave you to fancy that, if my Jemmy did seek 
for fashion, she had enough of it on this occasion. They wanted 
me to have mounted again, but my hunting-day had been sufficient ; 
besides, I ain't big enough for a real knight : so, as Mrs. Coxe insisted 
on my opening the Tournament — and I knew it was in vain to resist 
— the Baron and Tagrag had undertaken to arrange so that I might 
come off with safety, if I came off at all. They had procured from 
the Strand Theatre a famous stud of hobby-horses, which they told 
me had been trained for the use of the great Lord Bateman. I did 
not know exactly what they were till they arrived ; but as they had 
belonged to a lord, I thought it was all right, and consented ; and 
I found it the best sort of riding, after all, to appear to be on 
horseback and walk safely a-foot at the same time; and it was 
impossible to come down as long as I kept on my own legs : besides, 
I could cuff and pull my steed about as much as I liked, without 
fear of his biting or kicking in return. As Lord of the Tournament, 
they placed in my hands a lance, ornamented spirally, in blue and 
gold : I thought of the pole over my old shop door, and almost 
wished myself there again, as I capered up to the battk in my 
helmet and breast-plate, with all the trumpets blowing and drums 
beating at the time. Captain Tagrag was my opponent, and pre- 
ciously we poked each other, till, prancing about, I put my foot on 
my horse's petticoat behind, and down I came, getting a thrust 
from the Captain, at the same time, that almost broke my shoulder- 
bone. "This was sufficient," they said, "for the laws of chivalry;" 
and I was glad to get off so. 

After that the gentlemen riders, of whom there were no less than 
seven, in complete armour, and the professionals, now ran at the 
ring ; and the Baron was far, far the most skilful. 

"How sweetly the dear Baron rides," said my wife, who was 
always ogling at him, smirking, smiling, and waving her handkerchief 
to him. "I say, Sam," says a professional to one of his friends, 
as, after their course, they came cantering up, and ranged under 
Jemmy's bower, as she called it : — " I say, Sam, I'm blowed if that 
chap in harmer mustn't have been one of hus." And this only made 
Jemmy the more pleased ; for the fact is, the Baron had chosen the 
best way of winning Jemimarann by courting her mother. 

The Baron was declared conqueror at the ring; and Jemmy 
awarded him the prize, a wreath of white roses, which she placed 
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on his lance ; he receiving it gracefully, and bowing, until the plumes 
of his helmet mingled with the mane of his charger, which backed 
to the other end of the lists ; then galloping back to the place where 
Jemimarann was seated, he begged her to place it on his helmet. 
The poor girl blushed very much, and did so. As all the people 
were applauding, Tagrag rushed up, and, laying his hand on the 
Baron's shoulder, whispered something in his ear, which made the 
other very angry, I suppose, for he shook him off violently. " Chacun 
pour soi," says he, " Monsieur de Taguerague," — which means, I am 
told, " Every man for himself." And then he rode away, throwing 
his lance in the air, catching it, and making his horse caper and 
prance to the admiration of all beholders. 

After this came the " Passage of Arms." Tagrag and the Baron 
ran courses against the other champions ; ay, and unhorsed two 
apiece ; whereupon the other three refused to turn out ; and 
preciously we laughed at them, to be sure ! 

" Now, it's our turn, Mr. Chicot," says Tagrag, shaking his fist 
at the Baron : " look to yourself, you infernal mountebank, for, by 
Jupiter, I'll do my best ! " And before Jemmy and the rest of us, 
who were quite bewildered, could say a word, these two friends were 
charging away, spears in hand, ready to kill each other. In vain 
Jemmy screamed ; in vain I threw down my truncheon : they had 
broken two poles before I could say "Jack Robinson," and were 
driving at each other with the two new ones. The Baron had the 
worst of the first course, for he had almost been carried out of his 
saddle. " Hark you, Chicot ! " screamed out Tagrag, " next time 
look to your head!" And next time, sure enough, each aimed at 
the head of the other. 

Tagrag's spear hit the right place; for it carried off the Baron's 
helmet, plume, rose-wreath and all ; but his Excellency hit truer 
still — his lance took Tagrag on the neck, and sent him to the 
ground like a stone. 

" He's won ! he's won ! " says Jemmy, waving her handkerchief; 
Jemimarann fainted. Lady Blanche screamed, and I felt so sick that I 
thought I should drop. All the company were in an uproar : only 
the Baron looked calm, and bowed very gracefully, and kissed his 
hand to Jemmy ; when, all of a sudden, a Jewish-looking man spring- 
ing over the barrier, and followed by three more, rushed towards the 
Baron. " Keep the gate. Bob ! " he holloas out. " Baron, I arrest 
you, at the suit of Samuel Levison, for " 

But he never said for what; shouting out, "Aha!" and " Sap- 
prrrristie ! " and I don't know what, his Excellency drew his sword, 

M M 
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dug his spurs into his horse, and was over the poor bailiff, and off 
before another word. He had threatened to run through one of the 
bailiff's followers, Mr. Stubbs, only that gentleman made way for him ; 
and when we took up the bailiff, and brought him round by the aid 
of a little brandy-and-water, he told us all. " I had a writ againsht 
him, Mishter Coxsh, but I didn't vant to shpoil shport ; and, beshidesh, 
I didn't know him until dey knocked off his shteel cap ! " 



Here was a pretty business ! 
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OVER-BOARDED AND UNDER-LODGED. 




E had no great reason to 
brag of our tournament 
at Tuggeridgeville : but, 
after all, it was better 
than the turn-out at 
Kilblazes, where poor 
Lord Heydownderry went 
about in a black velvet 
dressing-gown, and the 
Emperor Napoleon Bony- 
part appeared in a suit 
of armour and silk 
stockings, like Mr. Pell's 
friend in Pickwick; we, 
having employed the 
gentlemen from Astley's 
Antitheatre, had some decent sport for our money. 

We never heard a word from the Baron, who had so distinguished 
himself by his horsemanship, and had knocked down (and very justly) 
Mr. Nabb, the bailiff, and Mr. Stubbs, his man, who came to lay 
hands upon him. My sweet Jemmy seemed to be very low in spirits 
after his departure, and a sad thing it is to see her in low spirits : on 
days of illness she no more minds giving Jemimarann a box on the 
ear, or sending a plate of muflfins across a table at poor me, than 
she does taking her tea. 

Jemmy, I say, was very low in spirits ; but, one day (I remember 
it was the day after Captain Higgins called, and said he had seen the 
Baron at Boulogne), she vowed that nothing but change of air would 
do her good, and declared that she should die unless she went to the 
sea-side in France. I knew what this meant, and that I might as 
well attempt to resist her as to resist her Gracious Majesty in 
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Parliament assembled ; so I told the people to pack up the things, and 
took four places on board the Grand Turk steamer for Boulogne. 

The travelling carriage, which, with Jemmy's thirty-seven boxes 
and my carpet-bag, was pretty well loaded, was sent on board the 
night before ; and we, after breakfasting in Portland Place (little did 
I think it was the — but, poh ! never mind) went down to the Custom 
House in the other carriage, followed by a hackney-coach and a cab, 
with the servants, and fourteen band-boxes and trunks more, which 
were to be wanted by my dear girl in the journey. 

The road down Cheapside and Thames Street need not be de- 
scribed : we saw the Monument, a memento of the wicked Popish 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; — why erected here I can't think, as 
St. Bartholomew is in Smithfield ; — we had a glimpse of Billingsgate, 
and of the Mansion House, where we saw the two-and-twenty- 
shilling-coal smoke coming out of the chimneys, and were landed 
at the Custom House in safety. I felt melancholy, for we were 
going among a people of swindlers, as all Frenchmen are thought to 
be ; and, besides not being able to speak the language, leaving our 
own dear country and honest countrymen. 

'Fourteen porters came out, and each took a package with the 
greatest civility ; calling Jemmy her ladyship, and me your honour ; 
ay, and your-honouring, and my-lady shipping even my man and 
the maid in the cab. I somehow felt all over quite melancholy at 
going away. " Here, my fine fellow," says I to the coachman, who 
was standing very respectful, holding his hat in one hand and 
Jemmy's jewel-case in the other — " Here, my fine chap," says I, 
" here's six shillings for you ; " for I did not care for the money. 

" Six what ? " says he. 

" Six shillings, fellow," shrieks Jemmy, " and twice as much as 
your fare." 

" Feller, marm ! " says this insolent coachman. " Feller yourself, 
marm : do you think I'm a-going to kill my horses, and break my 
precious back, and bust my carriage, and carry you, and your kids, 
and your traps for six hog ? " And with this the monster dropped his 
hat, with my money in it, and doubling his fist, put it so very near 
my nose that I really thought he would have made it bleed. " My 
fare's heighteen shillings," says he, " hain't it ? — hask hany of these 
gentlemen." 

"Why, it ain't more than seventeen-and-six," says one of the 
fourteen porters ; " but if the gen'l'man is a gen'l'man, he can't 
give no less than a suffering anyhow." 

I wanted to resist, and Jemmy screamed like a Turk ; but. 
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" Holloa ! " says one. " What's the row ? " says another. " Come, dub 
up ! " roars a third. And I don't mind telling you, in confidence, 
that I was so frightened that I took out the sovereign and gave it. 
My man and Jemmy's maid had disappeared by this time : they always 
do when there's a robbery or a row going on. 

I was going after them. " Stop, Mr. Ferguson," pipes a young 
gentleman of about thirteen, with a red livery waistcoat that reached 
to his ankles, and every variety of button, pin, string, to keep it 
together. " Stop, Mr. Heff," says he, taking a small pipe out of his 
mouth, " and don't forgit the cabman." 

" What's your fare, my lad ? " says I. 

" Why, let's see — yes — ho ! — my fare's seven-and-thirty and eight- 
pence eggs — acly." 

The fourteen gentlemen holding the luggage here burst out and 
laughed very rudely [indeed ; and the only person who seemed dis- 
appointed was, I thought, the hackney-coachman. "Why, ymo 
rascal ! " says Jemmy, laying hold of the boy, " do you want more 
than the coachman ? " 

" Don't rascal me, marm ! " shrieks the little chap in return. 
" What's the coach to me ? Vy, you may go in an omlibus for 
sixpence if you like ; vy don't you go and buss it, marm ? Vy did 
you call my cab, marm ? Vy am I to come forty mile, from Scarlot 
Street, Po'tl'nd Street, Po'tl'nd Place, and not git my fare, marm ? 
Come, give me a suffering and a half, and don't keep my boss a- 
vaiting all day." This speech, which takes some time to write down, 
was made in about the fifth part of a second; and, at the end of it, 
the young gentleman hurled down his pipe, and, advancing towards 
Jemmy, doubled his fist, and seemed to challenge her to fight. 

My dearest girl now turned from red to be as pale as white 
Windsor, and fell into my arms. What was I to do ? I called 
" Policeman ! " but a policeman won't interfere in Thames Street ; 
robbery is licensed there. What was I to do ? Oh ! my heart 
beats with paternal gratitude when I think of what my Tug did ! 

As soon as this young cab-chap put himself into a fighting attitude. 
Master Tuggeridge Coxe — who had been standing by laughing very 
rudely, I thought — Master Tuggeridge Coxe, I say, flung his jacket 
suddenly into his mamma's face (the brass buttons made her start 
and recovered her a little), and, before we could say a word, was in 
the ring in which we stood (formed by the porters, nine orangemen 
and women, I don't know how many newspaper-boys, hotel-cads, 
and old-clothesmen), and, whirling about two little white fists in 
the face of the gentleman in the red waistcoat, who brought up 
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a great pair of black ones to bear on the enemy, was engaged in 
an instant. 

But ' la bless you ! Tug hadn't been at Eichmond School for 
nothing ; and milled away — one, two, right and left — like a little hero 
as he is, with all his dear mother's spirit in him. First came a crack 
which sent a long dusky white hat — that looked damp and deep like 
a well, and had a long black crape-rag twisted round it — first came a 
crack which sent this white hat spinning over the gentleman's cab, 
and scattered among the crowd a vast number of things which the 
cabman kept in it, — such as a ball of string, a piece of candle, a comb, 
a whip-lash, a little warbler, a slice of bacon, &c. &c. 

The cabman seemed sadly ashamed of this display, but Tug gave 
him no time : another blow was planted on his cheek-bone ; and a 
third, which hit him straight on the nose, sent this rude cabman 
straight down to the ground. 

" Brayvo, my lord ! " shouted all the people around. 

" I won't have no more, thank yer," said the little cabman, gathering 
himself up. " Give us over my fare, vil yer, and let me git away 1 " 

" What's your fare now, you cowardly little thief? " says Tug. 

" Vy, then, two-and-eightpence," says he. " Go along, — you Jcnow 
it is ! " And two-and-eightpence he had ; and everybody applauded 
Tug, and hissed the cab-boy, and asked Tug for something to drink. 
We heard the packet-bell ringing, and all run down the stairs to be 
in time. 

I now thought our troubles would soon be over ; mine were, very 
nearly so, in one sense at least : for after Mrs. Coxe and' Jemimarann, 
and Tug, and the maid, and valet, and valuables had been handed across, 
it came to my turn. I had often heard of people being taken up by 
a Plank, but seldom of their being set down by one. Just as I was 
going over, the vessel rode off a little, the board slipped, and down I 
soused into the water. You might have heard Mrs. Coxe's shriek as 
far as Gravesend ; it rung in my ears as I went down, all grieved at 
the thought of leaving her a disconsolate widder. Well, up I came 
again, and caught the brim of my beaver-hat — though I have heard 
that drowning men catch at straws : — I floated, and hoped to escape 
by hook or by crook; and, luckily, just then, I felt myself suddenly 
jerked by the waistband of my whites, and found myself hauled up 
in the air at the end of a boat-hook, to the sound of " Yeho ! yeho ! 
yehoi ! yehoi ! " and so I was dragged aboard. I was put to bed, and 
had swallowed so much water that it took a very considerable quantity 
of brandy to bring it to a proper mixture in my inside. In fact, for 
some hours I was in a very deplorable state. 
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ELL, we arrived at Boulogne ; 
and Jemmy, after making 
inquiries, right and left, about 
the Baron, found that no such 
person was known there ; and 
being bent, I suppose, at all 
events, on marrying her 
daughter to a lord, she de- 
termined to set off for Paris, 
where, as he had often said, 
he possessed a magnificent 

hotel he called it; — and 

I remember Jemmy being 
mightily indignant at the 
idea; but hotel, we found 
afterwards, means only a 
house in French, and this 
reconciled her. Need I de- 
scribe the road from Boulogne 
to Paris 1 or need I describe that Capitol itself ? Suffice it to say, 
that we made our appearance there, at Murisse's Hotel, as became 
the family of Coxe Tuggeridge ; and saw everything worth seeing in 
the metropolis in a week. It nearly killed me, to be sure ; but, when 
you're on a pleasure-party in a foreign country, you must not mind a 
little inconvenience of this sort. 

Well, there is, near the city of Paris, a splendid road and row of 
trees, which — I don't know why — is caUed the Shandeleezy, or Elysian 
Fields, in French : others, I have heard, call it the Shandeleery ; 
but mine I know to be the correct pronunciation. In the middle 
of this Shandeleezy is an open space of ground, and a tent where, 
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during the summer, Mr. Franconi, the French Ashley, performs with 
his horses and things. As everybody went there, and we were told 
it was quite the thing, Jemmy agreed that we should go, too ; and 
go we did. 

It's just like Ashley's : there's a man just like Mr. Piddicombe, 
who goes round the ring in a huzzah-dress, cracking a whip ; there 
are a dozen Miss Woolfords, who appear like Polish princesses, 
Dihannas, Sultannas, Cachuchas, and Heaven knows what ! There's 
the fat man, who comes in with the twenty-three dresses on, and 
turns out to be the living skeleton ! There's the clowns, the saw- 
dust, the white horse that dances a hornpipe, the candles stuck in 
hoops, just as in our own dear country. 

My dear wife, in her very finest clothes, with all the world looking 
at her, was really enjoying this spectacle (which doesn't require any 
knowledge of the language, seeing that the dumb animals don't talk 
it), when there came in, presently, "the great Polish act of the 
Sarmatian horse-tamer, on eight steeds," which we were all of us 
longing to see. The horse-tamer, to music twenty miles an hour, 
rushed in on four of his horses, leading the other four, and skurried 
round the ring. You couldn't see him for the sawdust, but every- 
body was delighted, and applauded like mad. Presently, you saw there 
were only three horses in front : he had slipped one more between 
his legs, another followed, and it was clear that the consequences 
would be fatal if he admitted any more. The people applauded 
more than ever ; and when, at last, seven and eight were made to go 
in, not wholly, but sliding dexterously in and out, with the others, so 
that you did not know which was which, the house, I thought, would 
come down with applause ; and the Sarmatian horse-tamer bowed his 
great feathers to the ground. At last the music grew slower, and 
he cantered leisurely round the ring ; bending, smirking, seesawing, 
waving his whip, and laying his hand on his heart, just as we have 
seen the Ashley's people do. But fancy our astonishment when, 
suddenly, this Sarmatian horse-tamer, coming round with his four 
pair at a canter, and being opposite our box, gave a start, and a — 
hupp ! which made all his horses stop stock-still at an instant ! 

"Albert!" screamed my dear Jemmy: Albert! Bahbahbah — ^baronl" 
The Sarmatian looked at her for a minute ; and turning head over 
heels, three times, bolted suddenly off his horses, and away out of 
our sight. 

It was His Excellency the Babon de Puntee ! 

Jemmy went off in a fit as usual, and we never saw the Baron 
again ; but we heard, afterwards, that Punter was an apprentice of 
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Franconi's, and had run away to England, thinking to better himself, 
and had joined Mr. Richardson's army ; but Mr. Richardson, and then 
London, did not agree with him ; and we saw the last of him as he 
sprung over the barriers at the Tuggeridgeville tournament. 

" Well, Jemimarann," says Jemmy, in a fury, " you shall marry 
Tagrag ; a,nd if I can't have a baroness for a daughter, at least you 
shall be a baronet's lady." Poor Jemimarann only sighed : she knew 
it was of no use to remonstrate. 

Paris grew dull to us after this, and we were more eager than 
ever to go back to London : for what should we hear but that 
that monster, Tuggeridge, of the City — old Tug's black son, forsooth ! 
— was going to contest Jemmy's claim to the property, and had filed 
I don't know how many bills against us in Chancery ! Hearing 
this, we set off immediately, and we arrived at Boulogne, and 
set off in that very same Grand Turk which had brought us 
to France. 

If you look in the bills, you will see that the steamers leave London 
on Saturday morning, and Boulogne on Saturday night ; so that there 
is often not an hour between the time of arrival and departure. Bless 
us ! bless us ! I pity the poor Captain that, for twenty-four hours at 
a time, is on a paddle-box, roaring out, " Ease her ! Stop her ! " and 
the poor servants, who are laying out breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, 
supper ; — breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, supper again ; — for layers upon 
layers of travellers, as it were ; and, most of all, I pity that unhappy 
steward, with those unfortunate tin-basins that he must always keep 
an eye over. Little did we know what a storm was brooding in our 
absence ; and little were we prepared for the awful, awful fate that 
hung over our Tuggeridgeville property. 

Biggs, of the great house of Higgs, Biggs, and Blatherwick, was 
our man of business : when I arrived in London I heard that he had 
just set off to Paris after me. So we started down to Tuggeridgeville 
instead of going to Portland Place. As we came through the lodge- 
gates, we found a crowd assembled within them ; and there was that 
horrid Tuggeridge on horseback, with a shabby-looking man, called 
Mr. Scapgoat, and his man of business, and many more. " Mr. 
Scapgoat," says Tuggeridge, grinning, and handing him over a sealed 
paper, "here's the lease; I leave you in possession, and wish you 
good morning." 

" In possession of what ? " says the rightful lady of Tuggeridgeville, 
leaning out of the carriage-window. She hated black Tuggeridge, 
as she called him, like poison : the very first week of our coming to 
Portland Place, when he called to ask restitution of some plate which 

N N 
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he said was his private property, she called him a base-born black- 
amoor, and told him to quit the house. Since then there had been 
law-squabbles between us without end, and all sorts of writings, 
meetings, and arbitrations. 

" Possession of my estate of Tuggeridgeville, madam," roars he, 
"left me by my father's will, which you have had notice of these 
three weeks, and know as well as I do." 

" Old Tug left no will," shrieked Jemmy : " he didn't die to leave 
his estates to blackamoors — to negroes — to base-bom mulatto story- 
tellers ; if he did, may I be " 

" Oh, hush ! dearest mamma," says Jemimarann. 

" Go it again, mother ! " says Tug, who is always sniggering. 

" What is this business, Mr. Tuggeridge ? " cried Tagrag (who 
was the only one of our party that had his senses). " What is this 
will?" 

"Oh, it's merely a matter of form," said the lawyer, riding up. 
"For Heaven's sake, madam, be peaceable; let my friends, Higgs, 
Biggs, and Blatherwick, arrange with me. I am surprised that none 
of their people are here. All that you have to do is to eject us ; and 
the rest will follow, of course." 

" Who has taken possession of this here property ? " roars Jemmy 
again. 

" My friend Mr. Scapgoat," said the lawyer. — Mr. Scapgoat grinned. 

"Mr, Scapgoat," said my wife, shaking her fist at him (for she 
is a woman of no small spirit), " if you don't leave this ground, I'U 
have you pushed out with pitchforks, 1 will — you and your beggarly 
blackamoor yonder." And, suiting the action to the word, she 
clapped a stable fork into the hands of one of the gardeners, and 
called another, armed with a rake, to his help, while young Tug 
set the dog at their heels, and I hurrahed for joy to see such 
villainy so properly treated. 

" That's sufficient, ain't it 1 " said Mr. Scapgoat, with the calmest 
air in the world. " Oh, completely," said the lawyer. " Mr. Tug- 
geridge, we've ten miles to dinner. Madam, your very humble 
servant." And the whole posse of them rode away. 
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E knew not what this meant, 
until we received a strange 
document from Higgs, in Lon- 
don, — which begun, " Middlesex 
to wit. Samuel Cox, late of 
Portland Place, in the city of 
Westminster, in the said county, 
was attached to answer Samuel 
Scapgoat, of a plea, wherefore, 
with force and arms, he entered 
into one messuage, with the 
appurtenances, which John 
Tuggeridge, Esq., demised to 
the said Samuel Scapgoat, 
for a term which is not yet 
expired, and ejected him." And 
it went on to say that " we, 
with force of arms, viz. with swords, knives, and staves, had ejected 
him." Was there ever such a monstrous falsehood ? when we did 
but stand in defence of our own ; and isn't it a sin that we should 
have been turned out of our rightful possessions upon such a 
rascally plea? 

Higgs, Biggs, and Blatherwick had evidently been bribed ; for — 
would you believe it ? — they told us to give up possession at once, as 
a wiU was found, and we could not defend the action. My Jemmy 
refused their proposal with scorn, and laughed at the notion of the 
will : she pronounced it to be a forgery, a vile blackamoor forgery ; 
and believes, to this day, that the story of its having been made thirty 
years ago, in Calcutta, and left there with old Tugg's papers, and 
found there, and brought to England, after a search made, by order 
of Tuggeridge junior, is a scandalous falsehood. 
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Well, the cause was tried. Why need I say anything concemino- 
it ? What shall I say of the Lord Chief Justice, but that he ought to 

be ashamed of the wig he sits in ? What of Mr. and Mr. , 

who exerted their eloquence against justice and the poor? On 
our side, too, was no less a man than Mr. Serjeant Binks, who, 
ashamed I am, for the honour of the British bar, to say it, seemed 
to have been bribed too : for he actually threw up his case ! Had he 
behaved like Mr. Mulligan, his junior — and to whom, in this humble 
way, I offer my thanks — all might have been well. I never knew 
such an effect produced, as when Mr. Mulligan, appearing for the first 
time in that court, said, " Standing here upon the pidestal of secred 
Thamis; seeing around me the arnymints of a profission I rispict; 
having before me a vinnerable judge, and an elightened jury — the 
counthry's glory, the netion's cheap defender, the poor man's priceless 
palladium : how must I thrimble, my lard, how must the blush bejew 
my cheek — " (somebody cried out " cheeks ! " In the court there 
was a dreadful roar of laughing; and when order was established, 
Mr. Mulligan continued :) — " My lard, I heed them not ; I come from 
a counthry accustomed to opprission, and as that counthry — yes, my 
lard, that Ireland — (do not laugh, I am proud of it) — is ever, in spite 
of her tyrants, green, and lovely, and beautiful : my client's cause, 
likewise, will rise shuperior to the malignant imbecility — I repeat 
the MALIGNANT IMBECILITY — of those who would thrample it down ; 
and in whose teeth, in my client's name, in my counthry's — ay, and 
my own — I, with folded arrums, hurl a scarnful and eternal defiance ! " 

"For Heaven's sake, Mr. Milligan" — ("Mulligan, me lard," 
cried my defender) — " Well, Mulligan, then, be calm, and keep to 
your brief." 

Mr. Mulligan did ; and for three hours and a quarter, in a speech 
crammed with Latin quotations, and unsurpassed for eloquence, he 
explained the situation of me and my family ; the romantic manner 
in which Tuggeridge the elder gained his fortune, and by which it 
afterwards came to my wife ; the state of Ireland ; the original and 
virtuous poverty of the Coxes — from which he glanced passionately, 
for a few minutes (until the judge stopped him), to the poverty of his 
own country ; my excellence as a husband, father, landlord ; my wife's, 
as a wife, mother, landlady. All was in vain — the trial went against 
us. I was soon taken in execution for the damages ; five hundred 
pounds of law expenses of my own, and as much more of Tuggeridge's. 
He would not pay a farthing, he said, to get me out of a much worse 
place than the Fleet. I need not tell you that along with the land 
went the house in town, and the money in the funds. Tuggeridge, 
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he who had thousands before, had it all. And when I was in prison, 
who do you think would come and see me ? None of the Barons, 
nor Counts, nor Foreign Ambassadors, nor Excellencies, who used to 
fill our house, and eat and drink at our expense, — not even the 
ungrateful Tagrag I 

I could not help now saying to my dear wife, " See, my love, we 
have been gentlefolks for exactly a year, and a pretty life we have 
had of it. In the first place, my darling, we gave grand dinners, and 
everybody laughed at us." > 

" Yes, and recollect how ill they made you," cries my daughter. 

" We asked great company, and they insulted us." 

" And spoilt mamma's temper," said Jemimarann. 

" Hush ! Miss," said her mother ; " we don't want your advice." 

" Then you must make a country gentleman of me." 

" And send Pa into dunghills," roared Tug. 

"Then you must go to operas, and pick up foreign Barons and 
Counts." 

" Oh, thank Heaven, dearest papa, that we are rid of them," cries 
my little Jemimarann, looking almost happy, and kissing her old 
pappy. 

"And you must make a fine gentleman of Tug there, and send 
him to a fine school." 

"And I give you my word," says Tug, "I'm as ignorant a chap 
as ever lived." 

" You're an insolent saucebox," says Jemmy ; " you've learned that 
at your fine school." 

" I've learned something else, too, ma'am ; ask the boys if I 
haven't," grumbles Tug. 

" You hawk your daughter about, and just escape marrying her to 
a swindler." 

" And drive off poor Orlando," whimpered my girl. 

" SUence ! Miss," says Jemmy, fiercely. 

"You insult the man whose father's property you inherited, and 
bring me into this prison, without hope of leaving it : for he never 
can help us after all your bad language." I said all this very smartly ; 
for the fact is, my blood was up at the time, and I determined to rate 
my dear girl soundly. 

" Oh ! Sammy," said she, sobbing (for the poor thing's spirit was 
quite broken), " it's all true ; I've been very, very foolish and vain, 
and I've punished my dear husband and children by my follies, and I 
do so, so repent them ! " Here Jemimarann at once burst out crying, 
and flung herself into her mamma's arms, and the pair roared and 
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sobbed for ten minutes together. Even Tug looked queer : and as 
for me, it's a most extraordinary thing, but I'm blest if seeing them 
so miserable didn't make me quite happy. — I don't think, for the 
whole twelve months of our good fortune, I had ever felt so gay as 
in that dismal room in the Fleet, where I was locked up. 

Poor Orlando Crump came to see us every day ; and we, who had 
never taken the slightest notice of him in Portland Place, and treated 
him so cruelly that day at Beulah Spa, were only too glad of his 
company now. He used to bring books for my girl, and a bottle of 
sherry for me ; and he used to take home Jemmy's fronts and dress 
them for her ; and when locking-up time came, he used to see the 
ladies home to their little three-pair bedroom in Holborn, where they 
slept now. Tug and all. " Can the bird forget its nest ? " Orlando 
used to say (he was a romantic young fellow, that's the truth, and 
blew the flute and read Lord Byron incessantly, since he was separated 
from Jemimarann). " Can the bird, let loose in eastern climes, forget 
its home 1 Can the rose cease to remember its beloved bulbul ? — 
Ah, no ! Mr. Cox, you made me what I am, and what I hope to die 
— a hairdresser. I never see a curling-irons before I entered your shop, 
or knew Naples from brown Windsor, Did you not make over your 
house, your furniture, your emporium of perfumery, and nine-and- 
twenty shaving customers, to me ? Are these trifles ? Is Jemimarann 
a trifle ? if she would allow me to call her so. Oh, Jemimarann, your 
Pa found me in the workhouse, and made me what I am. Conduct 
me to my grave, and I never, never shall be different ! " When he 
had said this, Orlando was so much affected, that he rushed suddenly 
on his hat and quitted the room. 

Then Jemimarann began to ciy too. " Oh, Pa ! " said she, " isn't 
he — isn't he a nice young man ? " 

" I'm ha-nged if he ain't," says Tug. " What do you think of his 
giving me eighteenpence yesterday, and a bottle of lavender-water 
for Mimarann ? " 

" He might as well offer to give you back the shop at any rate," 
says Jemmy. 

" What ! to pay Tuggeridge's damages ? My dear, I'd sooner die 
than give Tuggeridge the chance." 
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UGGERIDGE vowed that I 
should finish my days there, 
when he put me in prison. It 
appears that we both had reason 
to be ashamed of ourselves ; and 
were, thank God ! T learned to 
be sorry for my bad feelings 
towards him, and he actually 
wrote to me to say — 

" Sir, — I think you have 
suffered enough for faults which, 
I believe, do not lie with you, 
so much as your wife; and I 
have withdrawn my claims which 
I had against you while you 
were in wrongful possession of 
my father's estates. You must 
remember that when, on examination of my father's papers, no will 
was found, I yielded up his property, with perfect willingness, to 
those who I fancied were his legitimate heirs. For this I received 
all sorts of insults from your wife and yourself (who acquiesced in 
them) ; and when the discovery of a will, in India, proved my just 
claims, you must remember how they were met, and the vexatious 
proceedings with which you sought to oppose them. 

"I have discharged your lawyer's bill; and, as I believe you are 
more fitted for the trade you formerly exercised than for any other, I 
will give five hundred pounds for the purchase of a stock and shop, 
when you shall find one to suit you. 

"I enclose a draft, for twenty pounds, to meet your present 
expenses. You have, I am told, a son, a boy of some spirit : if 
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he likes to try his fortune abroad, and go on board an Indiaman, I 
can get him an appointment ; and am, Sir, your obedient servant, ^^ 

"John Tuggeridge." 

It was Mrs. Breadbasket, the housekeeper, -who brought this letter, 
and looked mighty contemptuous as she gave it. 

" I hope. Breadbasket, that your master will send me my things at 
any rate," cries Jemmy. " There's seventeen silk and satin dresses, 
and a whole heap of trinkets, that can be of no earthly use to him." 

" Don't Breadbasket me, mem, if you please, mem. My master 
says that them things is quite obnoxious to your sphere of life. 
Breadbasket, indeed ! " And so she sailed out. 

Jemmy hadn't a word; she had grown mighty quiet since we had 
been in misfortune : but my daughter looked as happy as a queen ; 
and Tug, when he heard of the ship, gave a jump that nearly knocked 
down poor Orlando. " Ah, I suppose you'll forget me now ? " says he, 
with a sigh ; and seemed the only unhappy person in company, 

"Why, you conceive, Mr. Crump," says my wife, with a great 
deal of dignity, " that, connected as we are, a young man born in a 
work " 

" Woman ! " cried I (for once in my life determined to have my 
own way), " hold your foolish tongue. Tour absurd pride has been 
the ruin of us hitherto ; and, from this day, I'll have no more of it. 
Hark ye, Orlando, if you will take Jemimarann, you may have 
her ; and if you'll take five hundred pounds for a half share of the 
shop, they're yours ; and that's for you, Mrs. Cox." 

And here we are, back again. And I write this from the old back 
shop, where we are all waiting to see the new year in. Orlando sits 
yonder, plaiting a wig for my Lord Chief Justice, as happy as may 
be ; and Jemimarann and her mother have been as busy as you can 
imagine all day long, and are just now giving the finishing touches to 
the bridal dresses : for the wedding is to take place the day after to- 
morrow. I've cut seventeen heads off (as I say) this very day ; and 
as for Jemmy, I no more mind her than I do the Emperor of China 
and all his Tambarins. Last night we had a merry meeting of our 
friends and neighbours, to celebrate our reappearance among them ; 
and very merry we all were. We had a capital fiddler, and we kept 
it up till a pretty tidy hour this morning. We begun with quadrills, 
but I never could do 'em well ; and after that, to please Mr. Crump 
and his intended, we tried a gallopard, which I found anything but 
easy ; for since I am come back to a life of peace and comfort, it's 
astonishing how stout I'm getting. So we turned at once to what 
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Jemmy and me excels in — a country dance ; which is rather surprising, 
as we was both brought up to a town life. As for young Tug, he 
showed off in a sailor's hornpipe : which Mrs. Cox says is very proper 
for him to learn, now he is intended for the sea. But stop ! here 
comes in the punchbowls ; and if we are not happy, who is ? I 
say I am like the Swish people, for I can't flourish out of my 
native hair. 



END OF "cox's DIABY." 
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CAPTAm ROOK AND MR. PIGEON. 



HE statistic-mongers 
and dealers in geogra- 
phy have calculated to 
a nicety how many 
quartern loaves, bars of 
iron, pigs of lead, sacks 
of wool, Turks, Quakers, 
Methodists, Jews, Ca- 
tholics, and Church- 
of-England men are 
consumed or produced 
in the different coun- 
tries of this wicked 
world : I should like to 
see an accurate table 
showing the rogues and 
dupes of each nation; 
the calculation would 
form a pretty matter 
for a philosopher to 
speculate upon. The mind, loves to repose and broods benevolently 
over this expanded theme. What thieves are there in Paris, 
heavens ! and what a power of rogues with pigtails and mandarin 
buttons at Pekin ! What crowds of swindlers are there at this very 
mdment pursuing their trade at St. Petersburg ! how many scoundrels 
are saying their prayers alongside of Don Carlos ! how many scores 
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are jobbing under the pretty nose of Queen Christina ! -what an 
inordinate number of rascals is there, to be sure, puffing tobacco 
and drinking flat small-beer in all the capitals of Germany ; or else, 
without a rag to their ebony backs, swigging quass out of calabashes, 
and smeared over with palm-oil, lolling at the doors of clay huts in 
the sunny city of Timbuctoo ! It is not necessary to make any more 
topographical allusions, or, for illustrating the above position, to go 
through the whole Gazetteer ; but he is a bad philosopher who has 
not all these things in mind, and does not in his speculations or his 
estimate of mankind duly consider and weigh them. And it is fine 
and consolatory to think that thoughtful Nature, which has provided 
sweet flowers for the humming bee ; fair running streams for glitter- 
ing fish ; store of kids, deer, goats, and other fresh meat for roaring 
lions ; for active cats, mice ; for mice, cheese, and so on ; establishing 
throughout the whole of her realm the great doctrine that where a 
demand is, there wiU be a supply (see the romances of Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and Ricafdo, and the philosophical works of Miss Martineau) : 
I say it is consolatory to think that, as Nature has provided flies 
for the food of fishes, and flowers for bees, so she has created fools for 
rogues ; and thus the scheme is consistent throughout. Yes, observa- 
tion, with extensive view, will discover Captain Rooks all over the 
world, and Mr. Pigeons made for their benefit. Wherever shines the 
sun, you are sure to find Folly basking in it ; and knavery is the 
shadow at Folly's heels. 

It is not, however, necessary to go to St. Petersburg or Pekin for 
rogues (and in truth I don't know whether the Timbuctoo Captain 
Rooks prefer cribbage or billiards). " We are not birds," as the 
Irishman says, " to be in half-a-dozen places at once ; " so let us pre- 
termit all considerations of rogues in other countries, examining only 
those who flourish under our very noses. I have travelled much, and 
seen many men and cities ; and, in truth, I think that our country of 
England produces the best soldiers, sailors, razors, tailors, brewers, 
hatters, and rogues, of all. Especially there is no cheat like an 
English cheat. Our society produces them in the greatest numbers 
as well as of the greatest excellence. We supply all Europe with 
them. I defy you to point out a great city of the Continent where 
half-a-dozen of them are not to be found : proofs of our enterprise 
and samples of our home manufacture. Try Rome, Cheltenham, 
Baden, Toeplitz, Madrid, or Tzarskoselo : I have been in every one 
of them, and give you my honour that the Englishman is the best 
rascal to be found in all ; better than your eager Frenchman ; your 
swaggering Irishman, with a red velvet waistcoat and red whiskers ; 
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your grave Spaniard, with horrid goggle eyes and profuse diamond 
shirt-pins ; your tallow-faced German baron, with white moustache 
and double chin, fat, pudgy, dirty fingers, and great gold thumb- 
ring ; better even than your nondescript Kussian — swindler and 
spy as he is by loyalty and education — the most dangerous antagonist 
we have. Who has the best coat even at Yienna ? who has the 
neatest britzska at Baden ? who drinks the best champagne at 
Paris? Captain Rook, to be sure, of her Britannic Majesty's 
service : — he has been of the service, that is to say, but often finds 
it convenient to sell out. 

The life of a blackleg, which is the name contemptuously applied 
to Captain Rook in his own country, is such an easy, comfortable, 
careless, merry one, that I can't conceive why all the world do not 
turn Captain Rooks ; unless, may be, there are some mysteries and 
difficulties in it which the vulgar know nothing of, and which only 
men of real genius can overcome. Call on Captain Rook in the day 
(in London, he lives about St. James's ; abroad, he has the very best 
rooms in the very best hotels), and you will find him at one o'clock 
dressed in the very finest roie-de-chanibre, before a breakfast-table 
covered with the prettiest patties and delicacies possible; smoking, 
perhaps, one of the biggest Meerschaum pipes you ever saw ; reading, 
possibly. The Morning Post, or a novel (he has only one volume in his 
whole room, and that from a circulating Hbrary) ; or having his hair 
dressed ; or talking to a tailor about waistcoat patterns ; or drinking 
soda water with a glass of sherry ; all this he does every morning, and 
it does not seem very difficult, and lasts until three. At three, he 
goes to a horse-dealer's, and lounges there for half an hour ; at four 
he is to be seen at the window of his Club ; at five, he is cantering 
and curvetting in Hyde Park with one or two more (he does not 
know any ladies, but has many male acquaintances : some, stout old 
gentlemen riding cobs, who knew his family, and give him a surly 
grunt of recognition; some, very young lads with pale dissolute 
faces, little moustaches perhaps, or at least little tufts on their chin, 
who hail him eagerly as a man of fashion) : at seven, he has a 
dinner at Long's or at the Clarendon; and so to bed very likely 
at five in the morning, after a quiet game of whist, broiled bones, 
and punch. 

Perhaps he dines early at a tavern in Covent Garden ; after which, 
you will see him at the theatre in a private box (Captain Rook affects 
the Olympic a good deal). In the box, besides himself, you will 
remark a young man — very young — one of the lads who spoke to 
him in the Park this morning, and a couple of ladies : one shabby. 
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melancholy, raw-boned, with numberless small white ringlets, large 
hands and feet, and a faded light blue silk gown ; she has a large cap, 
trimmed with yellow, and all sorts of crumpled flowers and greasy 
blonde lace ; she wears large gilt ear-rings, and sits back, and nobody 
speaks to her, and she to nobody, except to say, " Law, Maria, how 
well you do look to-night ; there's a man opposite has been staring 
at you this three hours ; I'm blest if it isn't him as we saw in the 
Park, dear ! " 




" I wish, Hanna, you'd 'old your tongue, and not bother me about 
the men. You don't believe Miss 'Ickman, Freddy, do you ? " says 
Maria, smiling fondly on Freddy. Maria is sitting in front : she says 
she is twenty-three, though Miss Hickman knows very well she is 
thirty-one (Freddy is just of age). She wears a purple-velvet gown, 
three different gold bracelets on each arm, as many rings on each 
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finger of each hand ; to one is hooked a gold smelling-bottle : she has 
an enormous fan, a laced pocket-handkerchief, a Cashmere shawl, 
which is continually falling off, and exposing, very unnecessarily, a 
pair of very white shoulders : she talks loud, always lets her playbill 
drop into the pit, and smells most pungently of Mr. Delcroix's shop. 
After this description it is not at all necessary to say who Maria is : 
Miss Hickman is her companion, and they live together in a very snug 
little house in Mayfair, which has just been new-furnished A la Louis 
Quatorze by Freddy, as we are positively informed. It is even said 
that the little carriage, with two little white ponies, which Maria 
drives herself in such a fascinating way through the Park, was 
purchased for her by Freddy too ; ay, and that Captain Rook got 
it for him — a great bargain of course. 

Such is Captain Rook's life. Can anything be more easy ? Sup- 
pose Maria says, " Come home. Rook, and heat a cold chicken with 
us, and a glass of hiced champagne ; " and suppose he goes, and 
after chicken — just for fun — Maria proposes a little chicken-hazard ; 
— she only plays for shillings, while Freddy, a little bolder, won't 
mind half-pound stakes himself. Is there any great harm in all 
this ? Well, after half-an-hour, Maria grows tired, and Miss Hick- 
man has been nodding asleep in the corner long ago ; so off the 
two ladies set, candle in hand. 

" D — n it, Fred," says Captain Rook, pouring out for that young 
gentleman his fifteenth glass of champagne, " what luck you are in, 
if you did but know how to back it ! " 

What more natural, and even kind, of Rook than to say this ? 
Fred is evidently an inexperienced player ; and every experienced 
player knows that there is nothing like backing your luck. Freddy 
does. Well ; fortune is proverbially variable ; and it is not at all 
surprising that Freddy, after having had so much luck at the 
commencement of the evening, should have the tables turned on 
him at some time or other. — Freddy loses. 

It is deuced unlucky, to be sure, that he should have won all the 
little coups and lost all the great ones; but there is a plan which 
the commonest play-man knows, an infallible means of retrieving 
yourself at play : it is simply doubling your stake. Say, you lose 
a guinea : you bet two guineas, which if you win, you win a guinea 
and your original stake : if you lose, you have but to bet four 
guineas on the third stake, eight on the fourth, sixteen on the fifth, 
thirty-two on the sixth, and so on. It stands to reason that you 
cannot lose always ; and the very first time you win, all your losings 
are made up to you. There is but one drawback to this infallible 

p p 
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process ; if you begin at a guinea, double every time you lose, 
and lose fifteen times, you will have lost exactly sixteen thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four guineas ; a sum which probably 
exceeds the amount of your yearly income : — mine is considerably 
under that figure. 

Freddy does not play this game then, yet ; but being a poor- 
spirited creature, as we have seen he must be by being afraid to win, 
he is equally poor-spirited when he begins to lose : he is frightened ; 
that is, increases his stakes, and backs his ill-luck : when a man does 
this, it is all over with him. 

When Captain Eook goes home (the sun is peering through the 
shutters of the little drawing-room in Curzon Street, and the ghastly 
footboy — oh, how bleared his eyes look as he opens the door !) — when 
Captain Eook goes home, he has Freddy's I U's in his pocket to 
the amount, say, of three hundred pounds. Some people say that 
Maria has half of the money when it is paid ; but this I don't 
believe : is Captain Rook the kind of fellow to give up a purse 
when his hand has once clawed hold of it ? 

Be this, however, true or not, it concerns us very little. The 
Captain goes home to King Street, plunges into bed much too tired 
to say his prayers, and wakes the next morning at twelve to go over 
such another day as we have just chalked out for him. As for 
Freddy, not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the soda-water at the 
chemist's, can ever medicine him to that sweet sleep which he might 
have had but for his loss. "Ifl had but played my king of hearts," 
sighed Fred, "and kept back my trump; but there's no standing 
against a fellow who turns up a king seven times running : if I had 
even but pulled up when Thomas (curse him !) brought up that 
infernal Cura9oa punch, I should have saved a couple of hundred," 
and so on go Freddy's lamentations. luckless Freddy ! dismal 
Freddy ! silly gaby of a Freddy ! you are hit now, and there is no 
cure for you but bleeding you almost to death's door. The homoeo- 
pathic maxim of similia similibus — which means, I believe, that you 
are to be cured " by a hair of the dog that bit you " — must be 
put in practice with regard to Freddy — only not in homoeopathic 
infinitesimal doses ; no hair of the dog that bit him ; but, vice 
versa, the dog of the hair that tickled him. Freddy has begun 
to play ; — a mere trifle at first, but he must play it out ; he 
must go the whole dog now, or there is no chance for him. He 
must play until he can play no more ; he will play until he has 
not a shilling left to play with, when, perhaps, he may turn out 
an honest man, though the odds are against him : the betting is 
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in favour of his being a swindler always ; a rich or a poor one, as 
the case may be. I need not tell Freddy's name, I think, now ; it 
stands on his card : — 



MR. FREDERICK PIGEON, 
long's hotel. 



I have said the chances are that Frederick Pigeon, Esq., will 
become a rich or a poor swindler, though the first chance, it must 
be confessed, is very remote. I once heard an actor, who could 
not write, speak, or even read English; who was not fit for any 
trade in the world, and had not the ' nous ' to keep an applestall, 
and scarcely even enough sense to make a Member of Parliament : 
I once, I say, heard an actor, — whose only qualifications were a 
large pair of legs, a large voice, and a very large neck, — curse his 
fate and his profession, by which, do what he would, he could only 
make eight guineas a week. " No men," said he, with a great deal 
of justice, " were so ill paid as ' dramatic artists ; ' they laboured for 
nothing all their youth, and had no provision for old age." With 
this, he sighed, and called for (it was on a Saturday night) the 
forty-ninth glass of brandy- and-water which he had drunk in the 
course of the week. 

The excitement of his profession, I make no doubt, caused my 
friend Claptrap to consume this quantity of spirit-and-water, besides 
beer in the morning, after rehearsal ; and I could not help musing 
over his fate. It is a hard one. To eat, drink, work a little, and 
be jolly ; to be paid twice as much as you are worth, and then to go 
to ruin ; to drop off the tree when you are swelled out, seedy, and 
over-ripe ; and to lie rotting in the mud underneath, until at last 
you mingle with it. 

Now, badly as the actor is paid (and the reader will the more 
readily pardon the above episode, because, in reality, it has nothing 
to do with the subject in hand), and luckless as his fate is, the lot 
of the poor blackleg is cast lower still. You never hear of a rich 
gambler ; or of one who wins in the end. Where does all the money 
go to which is lost among them ? Did you ever play a game at loo 
for sixpences ? At the end of the night a great many of those small 
coins have been lost, and in consequence, won : but ask the table all 
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round ; one man has won three shillings ; two have neither lost nor 
won ; one rather thinks he has lost ; and the three others have lost 
two pounds each. Is not this the fact, known to everyhody who 
indulges in round games, and especially the noble game of loo ? I 
often think that the devil's books, as cards are called, are let out to 
us from Old Nick's circulating library, and that he lays his paw upon 
a certain part of the winnings, and carries it off privily : else, what 
becomes of all the money ? 

For instance, there is the gentleman whom the newspapers call " a 
noble earl of sporting celebrity;" — if he has lost a shilling, according 
to the newspaper accounts, he has lost fifty millions : he drops fifty 
thousand pounds at the Derby, just as you and I would lay down 
twopence-halfpenny for half an ounce of Macabaw. Who has won 
these millions ? Is it Mr. Crockford, or Mr. Bond, or Mr. Salon- 
des-Etrangers ? (I do not call these latter gentlemen gamblers, 
for their speculation is a certainty) ; but who wins his money, and 
everybody else's money who plays and loses ? Much money is staked 
in the absence of Mr. Crockford; many notes are given without 
the interference of the Bonds ; there are hundreds of thousands of 
gamblers who are etraTigers even to the Salon-des-Etrangers. 

No, my dear sir, it is not in the public gambling-houses that the 
money is lost ; it is not in them that your virtue is chiefly in danger. 
Better by half lose your income, your fortune, or your master's money, 
in a decent public hell, than in the private society of such men as 
my friend Captain Book ; but we are again and again digressing ; 
the point is, is the Captain's trade a good one, and does it yield 
tolerably good interest for outlay and capital ? 

To the latter question first: — at this very season of May, when 
the Books are very young, have you not, my dear friend, often tasted 
them in pies ? — they are then so tender that you cannot tell the 
difference between them and pigeons. So, in like manner, our Book 
has been in his youth undistinguishable from a pigeon. He does as 
he has been done by: yea, he has been plucked as even now he 
plucks his friend Mr. Frederick Figeon. Say that he began the 
world with ten thousand pounds : every maravedi of this is gone ; 
and may be considered as the capital which he has sacrificed to learn 
his trade. Having spent lO.OOOZ., then, on an annuity of 650^., he 
must look to a larger interest for his money — say fifteen hundred, 
two thousand, or three thousand pounds, decently to repay his risk 
and labour. Besides the money sunk in the first place, his profession 
requires continual annual outlays, as thus — 
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Horses, carriages (including Epsom, Goodwood, Ascot, &c.) . . . ^500 

Lodgings, servants, and board 350 

Watering-places, and touring 300 

Dinners to give 150 

Pocket-money 150 q o 

Gloves, handkerchiefs, perfumery, and tobacco (very moderate) . . 150 

Tailor's bills (^100 say, never paid) 

Total Jl,600 

I defy any man to carry on the profession in a decent way under 
the above sum : ten thousand sunk, and sixteen hundred annual 
expenses ; no, it is not a good profession : it is not good interest 
for one's money; it is not a fair remuneration for a gentleman of 
birth, industry, and genius : and my friend Claptrap, who growls 
about his pay, may bless his eyes that he was not born a gentleman 
and bred up to such an unprofitable calling as this. Considering 
his trouble, his outlay, his birth, and breeding, the Captain is 
most wickedly and basely rewarded. And when he is obliged to 
retreat, when his hand trembles, his credit is faUen, his bills laughed 
at by every money-lender in Europe, his tailors rampant and in- 
exorable — in fact, when the coup of life wiU sauter for him no more 
— who will help the play-worn veteran ? As Mitchel sings after 
Aristophanes — 



" In glory he was seen, when his years as yet were green ; 
But now when his dotage is on him, 
God help him ; — for no eye of those who pass him by. 
Throws a look of compassion upon him." 

Who indeed will help him? — not his family, for he has bled his 
father, his uncle, his old grandmother ; he has had slices out of his 
sisters' portions, and quarrelled with his brothers-in-law; the old 
people are dead ; the young ones hate him, and will give him nothing. 
Who will help him ? — not his friends ; in the first place, my dear sir, 
a man's friends very seldom do : in the second place, it is Captain 
Rook's business not to keep, biit to give up his friends. His ac- 
quaintances do not last more than a year ; the time, namely, during 
which he is employed in plucking them ; then they part. Pigeon has 
not a single feather left to his tail, and how should he help Rook, 
whom, au reste, he has learned to detest most cordially, and has 
found out to be a rascal ? When Rook's ill day comes, it is simply 
because he has no more friends ; he has exhausted them all, plucked 
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every one as clean as the palm of your hand. And to arrive at this 
conclusion, Rook has heen spending sixteen hundred a year, and the 
prime of his life, and has moreover sunk ten thousand pounds ! Is 
this a proper reward for a gentleman ? I say it is a sin and a shame 
that an English gentleman should he allowed thus to drop down the 
stream without a single hand to help him. 

The moral of the above remarks I take to be this; that black- 
legging is as bad a trade as can be ; and so let parents and guardians 
look to it, and not apprentice their children to such a villanous, 
scurvy way of living. 

It must be confessed, however, that there are some individuals who 
have for the profession such a natural genius, that no entreaties or 
example of parents will keep them from it, and no restraint or occu- 
pation occasioned by another calling. They do what Christians do 
not do ; they leave all to follow their master the Devil ; they cut 
friends, families, and good, thriving, profitable trades, to put up with 
this one, that is both unthrifty and unprofitable, They are in 
regiments: ugly whispers about certain midnight games at blind- 
hookey, and a few odd bargains in horseflesh, are borne abroad, 
and Cornet Rook receives the gentlest hint in the world that he 
had better sell out. They are in counting-houses, with a promise of 
partnership, for which papa is to lay down a handsome premium ; but 
the firm of Hobbs, Bobbs, and Higgory can never admit a young 
gentleman who is a notorious gambler, is much oftener at the races 
than his desk, and has bills daily falling due at his private banker's. 
The father, that excellent old man, Sam Rook, so well known on 
'Change in the war-time, discovers, at the end of five years, that his 
son has spent rather more than the four thousand pounds intended 
for his partnership, and cannot, in common justice to his other 
thirteen children, give him a shilling more. A pretty pass for flash 
young Tom Rook, with four horses in stable, a protemporaneous Mrs. 
Rook, very likely, in an establishment near the Regent's Park, and 
a bill for three hundred and seventy-five pounds coming due on the 
fifth of next month. 

Sometimes young Rook is destined to the bar : and I am glad to 
introduce one of these gentlemen and his history to the notice of the 
reader. He was the son of an amiable gentleman, the Reverend 
Athanasius Rook, who took high honours at Cambridge in the year 
1 : was a fellow of Trinity in the year 2 : and so continued a fellow 
and tutor of the College until a living fell vacant, on which he seized. 
It was only two hundred and fifty pounds a year ; but the fact is, 
Athanasius was in love. Miss Gregory, a pretty, demure, simple 
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governess at Miss Mickle's establishment for young ladies in Cam- 
bridge (where the reverend gentleman used often of late to take his 
tea), had caught the eye of the honest college tutor : and in Trinity 
walks, and up and down the Trumpington Road, he walked with 
her (and another young lady of course), talked with her, and told 
his love. 

Miss Gregory had not a rap, as might be imagined ; but she loved 
Athanasius with her whole soul and strength, and was the most 
orderly, cheerful, tender, smiling, bustling little wife that ever a 
country parson was blest withal. Athanasius took a couple of pupils 
at a couple of hundred guineas each, and so made out a snug income ; 
ay, and laid by for a rainy day — a little portion for Harriet, when she 
should grow up and marry, and a help for Tom at college and at the 
bar. For you must know there were two Uttle Rooks now growing 
in the rookery ; and very happy were father and mother, I can tell 
you, to put meat down their tender little throats. Oh, if ever a man 
was good and happy, it was Athanasius ; if ever a woman was happy 
and good, it was his wife : not the whole parish, not the whole 
county, not the whole kingdom, could produce such a snug rectory, 
or such a pleasant minage. 

Athanasius's fame as a scholar, too, was great ; and as his charges 
were very high, and as he received but two pupils, there was, of 
course, much anxiety among wealthy parents to place their children 
under his care. Future squires, bankers, yea, lords and dukes, came 
to profit by his instructions, and were led by him gracefully over the 
" Asses' bridge " into the sublime regions of mathematics, or through 
the syntax into the pleasant paths of classic lore. 

In the midst of these companions, Tom Rook grew up; more 
fondled and petted, of course, than they; cleverer than they; as 
handsome, dashing, well-instructed a lad for his years as ever went 
to college to be a senior wrangler, and went down without any such 
honour. 

Fancy, then, our young gentleman installed at college, whither 
his father has taken him, and with fond veteran recollections has 
surveyed hall and grass-plots, and the old porter, and the old 
fountain, and the old rooms in which he used to live. Fancy the 
sobs of good little Mrs. Rook, as she parted with her boy ; and the 
tears of sweet pale Harriet, as she clung round his neck, and brought 
him (in a silver paper, slobbered with many tears) a little crimson 
silk purse (with two guineas of her own in it, poor thing !). Fancy 
all this, and fancy young Tom, sorry too, but yet restless and glad, 
panting for the new life opening upon him; the freedom, tl;e joy 
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of the manly struggle for fame, which he vows he will win. Tom 
Rook, in other words, is installed at Trinity College, attends lectures, 
reads at home, goes to chapel, uses wine-parties moderately, and bids 
fair to be one of the topmost men of his year. 

Tom goes down for the Christmas vacation. (What a man he is 
grown, and how his sister and mother quarrel which shall walk with 
him down the village ; and what stories the old gentleman lugs out 
with his old port, and how he quotes ^schylus, to be sure !) The 
pupOs are away too, and the three have Tom in quiet. Alas ! I 
fear the place has grown a little too quiet for Tom : however he 
reads very stoutly of mornings ; and sister Harriet peeps with a 
great deal of wonder into huge books of scribbling-paper, containing 
many strange diagrams, and complicated arrangements of x's and y's. 

May comes, and the college examinations; the delighted parent 
receives at breakfast, on the 10th of that month, two letters, as 
follows : — 

From the Eev. Solomon Snorter to the Ebv. Athanasius Eook. 

"Trinity, May 10. 

" Dear Credo ' — I wish you joy. Your lad is the best man of his year, and 
I hope in four more to see him at our table. In classics he is, my dear friend, 
faeiU princeps ; in mathematics he was run hard (emire wms) by a lad of the name 
of Snick, a Westmorland man and a sizar. We must keep up Thomas to his 
mathematics, and I have no doubt we shall make a fellow and a wrangler 
of him. 

" I send you his college bill, 105Z. 10s. ; rather heavy, but this is the first term, 
and that you know is expensive : I shall be glad to give you a receipt for it. By 
the way, the young man is rather too fond of amusement, and Uves with a very 
expensive set. Give him a lecture on this score. — Yours, 

" Sol. Snorter." 

Next comes Mr. Tom Eook's own letter : it is long, modest ; we 
only give the postscript : — 

" P.S. — Dear Father, I forgot to say, that as I live in the very best set in the 
University (Lord Bagwig, the Duke's eldest son you know, vows he will give me 
a living), I have been led into one or two expenses which will frighten you : I lost 
£'iQ to the Honourable Mr. Deuceace (a son of Lord Crabs) at Bagwig's, the other 
day at dinner ; and owe .£54 more for desserts and hiring horses, which I can't 
send into Snorter's bUl.^ Hiring horses is so deuced expensive ; next term I must 
have a nag of my own, that's positive." 

1 This is most probably a joke on the Christian name of Mr. Eook. 

^ It is, or was, the custom for young gentlemen at Cambridge to have unlimited 
credit with tradesmen, whom the college tutors paid, and then sent the bills to the 
parents of the young men. 
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The Rev. Athanasius read the postscript with much less gusto than 
the letter : however, Tom has done his duty, and the old gentleman 
won't baulk his pleasure; so he sends him 100^., with a "God bless 
you ! " and mamma adds, in a postscript, that " he must always keep 
well with his aristocratic friends, for he was made only for the best 
society." 

A year or two passes on : Tom comes home for the vacations ; but 
Tom has sadly changed ; he has grown haggard and pale. At the 
second year's examination (owing to an unlucky illness) Tom was 
not classed at all; and Snick, the Westmorland man, has carried 
everything before him. Tom drinks more after dinner than his 
father likes; he is always riding about and dining in the neigh- 
bourhood, and coming home, quite odd, his mother says — ill- 
humoured, unsteady on his feet, and husky in his talk. The 
Reverend Athanasius begins to grow very, very grave : they have 
high words, even the father and son ; and oh ! how Harriet and her 
mother tremble and listen at the study-door when these disputes are 
going on ! 

The last term of Tom's undergraduateship arrives; he is in ill 
health, but he will make a mighty effort to retrieve himself for his 
degree; and early in the cold winter's morning — late, late at night 
— he toils over his books : and the end is that, a month before 
the examination, Thomas Rook, Esquire, has a brain fever, and Mrs. 
Rook, and Miss Rook, and the Reverend Athanasius Rook, are all 
lodging at the Hoop, an inn in Cambridge town, and day and 
night round the couch of poor Tom. 



O sin, woe, repentance ! touching reconciliation and burst of 
tears on the part of son and father, when one morning at the 
parsonage, after Tom's recovery, the old gentleman produces a 
bundle of receipts, and says, with a broken voice, " There, boy, 
don't be vexed about your debts. Boys will be boys, I know, and 
I have paid all demands." Everybody cries in the house at this 
news; the mother and daughter most profusely, even Mrs. Stokes 
the old housekeeper, who shakes master's hand, and actually kisses 
Mr. Tom. 

Well, Tom begins to read a little for his fellowship, but in vain ; 
he is beaten by Mr. Snick, the Westmorland man. He has no 
hopes of a living; Lord Bagwig's promises were all moonshine. 
Tom must go to the bar ; and his father, who has long left ofif taking 
pupils, must take them again, to support his son in London, 

Q Q 
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Why tell you what happens when there ? Tom lives at the west 
end of the town, and never goes near the Temple: Tom goes to 
Ascot and Epsom along with his great friends ; Tom has a long bill 
with Mr. Rymell, another long bill with Mr. Nugee; he gets into 
the hands of the Jews — and his father rushes up to London on the 
outside of the coach to find Tom in a spunging-house in Cursitor 
Street — the nearest approach he has made to the Temple during his 
three years' residence in London. 

I don't like to tell you the rest of the history. The Keverend 
Athanasius was not immortal, and he died a year after his visit to 
the spunging-house, leaving his son exactly one farthing, and his 
wife one hundred pounds a year, with remainder to his daughter. 
But, Heaven bless you ! the poor things would never allow Tom to 
want while they had plenty, and they sold out and sold out the three 
thousand pounds, until, at the end of three years, there did not 
remain one single stiver of them; and now Miss Harriet is a 
governess, with sixty pounds a year, supporting her mother, who 
lives upon fifty. 

As £or Tom, he is a regular leg now — ^leading the life already 
described. When I met him last it was at Baden, where he was on 
a professional tour, with a carriage, a courier, a valet, a confederate, 
and a case of pistols. He has been in five duels, he has killed a 
man who spoke lightly about his honour ; and at French or English 
hazard, at billiards, at whist, at loo, ^cart4 blind hookey, drawing 
straws, or beggar-my-neighbour, he will cheat you — cheat you for a 
hundred pounds or for a guinea, and murder you afterwards if you like. 

Abroad, our friend takes military rank, and calls himself Captain 
Rook ; when asked of what service, he says he was with Don Carlos 
or Queen Christina ; and certain it is that he was absent for a couple 
of years nobody knows where ; he may have been with General 
Evans, or he may have been at the Sainte P^lagie in Paris, as some 
people vow he was. 

We must wind up this paper with some remarks concerning poor 
little Pigeon. Vanity has been little Pigeon's failing through life. 
He is a linendraper's son, and has been left with money : and the 
silly fashionable works that he has read, and the silly female relatives 
that he has — (n.b. All young men with money have silly, flattering 
she-relatives) — and the silly trips that he has made to watering- 
places, where he has scraped acquaintance with the Honourable Tom 
Mountcoffeehouse, Lord Ballyhooly, the celebrated German Prince, 
Sweller Mobskau, and their like (all Captain Rooks in their way) 
have been the ruin of him. 
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I have not the slightest pity in the world for little Pigeon. Look 
at him ! See in what ahsurd finery the little prig is dressed. Wine 
makes his poor little head ache, but he will drink because it is 
manly. In mortal fear he puts himself behind a curvetting camelo- 
pard of a cab-horse ; or perched on the top of a prancing dromedary, 
is borne through Eotten Row, when he would give the world to be 
on his own sofa, or with his own mamma and sisters, over a quiet 
pool of commerce and a cup of tea. How riding does scarify his 
poor little legs, and shake his poor little sides ! Smoking, how it 
does turn his little stomach inside out; and yet smoke he will: 
Sweller Mobskau smokes; Mountcoffeehouse don't mind a cigar; 
and as for Ballyhooly, he will puff you a dozen in a day, and says 
very truly that Pontet won't supply Aim with near such good ones 
as he sells Pigeon. The fact is, that Pontet vowed seven years ago 
not to give his lordship a sixpence more credit ; and so the good- 
natured nobleman always helps himself out of Pigeon's box. 

On the shoulders of these aristocratic individuals, Mr. Pigeon is 
carried into certain clubs, or perhaps we should say he walks into 
them by the aid of these " legs." But they keep him always to 
themselves. Captain Eooks must rob in companies ; but of course, 
the greater the profits, the fewer the partners must be. Three are 
positively requisite, however, as every reader must know who has 
played a game at whist : number one to be Pigeon's partner, and 
curse his stars at losing, and propose higher play, and " settle " with 
number two ; number three to transact business with Pigeon, and 
drive him down to the City to sell out. We have known an instance 
or two where, after a very good night's work, number three has 
bolted with the winnings altogether, but the practice is dangerous ; 
not only disgraceful to the profession, but it cuts up your own chance 
afterwards, as no one will act with you. There is only one occasion 
on which such a manoeuvre is allowable. Many are sick of the 
profession, and desirous to turn honest men : in this case, when you 
can get a good coup, five thousand say, bolt without scruple. One 
thing is clear, the other men must be mum, and you can live at 
Vienna comfortably on the interest of five thousand pounds. 

Well, then, in the society of these amiable confederates little 
Pigeon goes through that period of time which is necessary for the 
purpose of plucking him. To do this you must not, in most cases, 
tug at the feathers so as to hurt him, else he may be frightened, 
and hop away to somebody else : nor, generally speaking, will the 
feathers come out so easily at first as they will when he is used to it, 
and then they drop in handfuls. Nor need you have the least scruple 
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in so causing the little creature to moult artificially : if you don't, 
somebody else will : a Pigeon goes into the world fated, as Chateau- 
briand says — 

"Pigeon, il va subir le sort de tout pigeon." 

He must be placked, it is the purpose for which nature has formed 
him : if you, Captain Eook, do not perform the operation on a green 



y 




table lighted by two wax-candles, and with two packs of cards to 
operate with, some other Rooks will : are there not railroads, and 
Spanish bonds, and bituminous companies, and Cornish tin mines, 
and old dowagers with daughters to marry ? If you leave himi. Rook 
of Birchin Lane will have him as sure as fate : if Rook of Birchin 
Lane don't hit him, Rook of the Stock Exchange will blaze away 
both barrels at him, which, if the poor trembling flutterer escape. 
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he will fly over and drop into the rookery, where dear old swindling 
Lady Rook and her daughters will find him and nestle him in their 
bosoms, and in that soft place pluck him until he turns out as naked 
as a cannon-ball. 

Be not thou scrupulous, Captain 1 Seize on Pigeon ; pluck him 
gently but boldly ; but, above all, never let him go. If he is a stout 
cautious bird, of course you must be more cautious; if he is ex- 
cessively silly and scared, perhaps the best way is just to take him 
round the neck at once, and strip the whole stock of plumage from 
his back. 

The feathers of the human pigeon being thus violently abstracted 
from him, no others supply their place : and yet I do not pity him. 
He is now only undergoing the destiny of pigeons, and is, I do 
believe, as happy in his plucked as in his feathered state. He cannot 
purse out his breast, and bury his head, and fan his tail, and strut 
in the sun as if he were a turkey-cock. Under all those fine airs 
and feathers, he was but what he is now, a poor little meek, sUly, 
cowardly bird, and his state of pride is not a whit more natural to 
him than his fallen condition. He soon grows used to it. He is 
too great a coward to despair ; much too mean to be frightened, 
because he must live by doing meanness. He is sure, if he cannot 
fly, to fall somehow or other on his little miserable legs : on these he 
hops about, and manages to live somewhere in his own mean way. 
He has but a small stomach, and doesn't mind what food he puts 
into it. He spunges on his relatives ; or else just before his utter 
ruin he marries and has nine children (and such a family always 
lives) ; ' he turns bully most likely, takes to drinking, and beats his 
wife, who supports him, or takes to drinking too ; or he gets a little 
place, a very little place : you hear he has some tide-waitership, or 
is clerk to some new milk company, or is lurking about a newspaper. 
He dies, and a subscription is raised for the Widow Pigeon, and 
we look no more to find a likeness of him in his children, who are 
as a new race. Blessed are ye little ones, for ye are born in poverty, 
and may bear it, or surmount it and die rich. But woe to the 
pigeons of this earth, for they are born rich that they may die poor. 

The end of Captain Eook — for we must bring both him and the 
paper to an end — is not more agreeable, but somewhat more manly 
and majestic than the conclusion of Mr. Pigeon. If you walk over 
to the Queen's Bench Prison, I would lay a wager that a dozen 
such are to be found there in a moment. They have a kind of 
Lucifer look with them, and stare at you with fierce, twinkling 
crow-footed eyes ; or grin from under huge grizzly moustaches, as 
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they walk up and down in their tattered brocades. What a dread- 
ful activity is that of a madhouse, or a prison I — a dreary flagged 
court-yard, a long dark room, and the inmates of it, like the inmates 
of the menagerie cages, ceaselessly walking up and down ! Mary 
Queen of Scots says very touchingly : — 

"Pour mon mal estranger 
Je ne m'arreste en place ; 
Mais, j'en ay beau changer 
Si ma douleur n'efface ! " 

Up and down, up and down — the inward woe seems to spur the 
body onwards ; and I think in both madhouse and prison you will 
find plenty of specimens of our Captain Rook. It is fine to mark 
him under the pressure of this woe, and see how fierce he looks 
when stirred up by the long pole of memory. In these asylums 
the Rooks end their lives ; or, more happy, they die miserably in a 
miserable provincial town abroad, and for the benefit of coming 
Rooks they commonly die early ; you as seldom hear of an old 
Rock (practising his trade) as of a rich one. It is a short-lived 
trade ; not merry, for the gains are most precarious, and perpetual 
doubt and dread are not pleasant accompaniments of a profession: 
— not agreeable either, for though Captain Rook does not mind 
leing a scoundrel, no man likes to be considered as such, and as 
such, he knows very well, does the world consider Captain Rook : 
not profitable, for the expenses of the trade swallow up all the 
profits of it, and in addition leave the bankrupt with certain habits 
that have become as nature to him, and which, to live, he must 
gratify. I know no more miserable wretch than our Rook in his 
autumn days, at dismal Calais or Boulogne, or at the Bench yonder, 
with a whole load of diseases and wants, that have come to him 
in the course of his profession ; the diseases and wants of sensuality, 
always pampered, and now agonizing for lack of its unnatural food ; 
the mind, which must think now, and has only bitter recollections, 
mortified ambitions, and unavailing scoundrelisms to con over ! Oh, 
Captain Rook I what nice "chums" do you take with you into 
prison ; what pleasant companions of exile follow you over the fines 
pairice, or attend, the only watchers, round your miserable death-bed ! 
My son, be not a Pigeon in thy dealings with the world : — but 
it is better to be a Pigeon than a Rook. 
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AYING a visit the 
other day to my friend 
Timson, who, I need 
not tell the public, is 
editor of that famous 
evening paper, the 
, . . ., (and let it be 
said that there is no 
more profitable ac- 
quaintance than a gen- 
tleman in Timson's 
situation, in whose 
office, at three o'clock 
daily, you are sure to 
find new books, lunch, 
magazines, and in- 
numerable tickets for 
concerts and plays) : going, I say, into Timson's office, I saw on the 
table an immense paper cone or funnel, containing a bouquet of 
such a size, that it might be called a bosquet, wherein all sorts of 
rare geraniums, luscious magnolias, stately dahlias, and other floral 
produce were gathered together — a regular flower-stack. 

Timson was for a brief space invisible, and I was left alone in the 
room with the odours of this tremendous bow-pot, which fiUed the 
whole of the inky, smutty, dingy apartment with an agreeable 
incense. " rus ! quando te aspiciam ? " exclaimed I, out of the 
Latin grammar, for imagination had carried me away to the country, 
and I was about to make another excellent and useful quotation 
(from the 14th book of the Iliad, Madam), concerning "ruddy 
lotuses, and crocuses, and hyacinths," when all of a sudden Timson 
appeared. His head and shoulders had, in fact, been engulfed in the 
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flowers, among which he might be compared to any Cupid, butterfly, 
or bee. His little face was screwed up into such an expression of 
comical delight and triumph, that a Methodist parson would have 
laughed at it in the midst of a funeral sermon. 

" What are you giggling at ? " said Mr. Timson, assuming a high, 
aristocratic air. 

"Has the goddess Flora made you a present of that bower, 
wrapped up in white paper; or did it come by the vulgar hands 
of yonder gorgeoxis footman, at whom all the little printer's devils 
are staring in the passage ? " 

" Stuff ! " said Timson, picking to pieces some rare exotic, worth at 
the very least fifteenpence ; " a friend, who knows that Mrs. Timson 
and I are fond of these things, has sent us a nosegay, that's all." 

I saw how it was. " Augustus Timson," exclaimed I, sternly, " the 
Pimlicoes have been with you ; if that footman did not wear the 
Pimlico plush, ring the bell and order me out ; if that three-cornered 
billet lying in your snuff-box has not the Pimlico seal to it, never 
ask me to dinner again." 

" Well, if it does" says Mr. Timson, who flushed as red as a peony, 
"what is the harm? Lady Fanny Flummery may send flowers to 
her friends, I suppose ? The conservatories at Pimlico House are 
famous all the world over, and the Countess promised me a nosegay 
the very last time I dined there." 

" Was that the day when she gave you a box of bonbons for your 
darling little Ferdinand ? " 

" No, another day," 

" Or the day when she promised you her carriage for Epsom 
Eaces ? " 

"No." 

" Or the day when she hoped that her Lucy and your Barbara- 
Jane might be acquainted, and sent to the latter from the former 
a new French doll and tea-things ? " 

"Fiddlestick!" roared out Augustus Timson, Esquire: "I wish 
you wouldn't come bothering here. I tell you that Lady Pimlico is 
my friend — my friend, mark you, and I will allow no man to abuse 
her in my presence ; I say again no man ! " wherewith Mr. Timson 
plunged both his hands violently into his breeches-pockets, looked 
me in the face sternly, and began jingling his keys and shillings 
about. 

At this juncture (it being about half-past three o'clock in the 
afternoon), a one-horse chaise drove up to the .... office (Timson 
lives at Clapham, and comes in and out ip this machine) — a one-horse 
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chaise drove up ; and amidst a scuffling and crying of small voices, 
good-humoured Mrs. Timson bounced into the room. 

" Here we are, deary," said she ; " we'll walk to the Meryweathers ; 
and I've told Sam to be in Charles Street at twelve with the chaise : 
it wouldn't do, you know, to come out of the Pimlico box and 
have the people cry, ' Mrs. Timson's carriage ! ' for old Sam and 
the chaise." 




Timson, to this loving and voluble address of his lady, gave a 
peevish, puzzled look towards the stranger, as much as to say, 
"He's here." 

" La, Mr. Smith ! and how do you do ? — So rude — I didn't see 
you : but the fact is, we are all in such a bustle ! Augustus has got 
Lady Pimlico's box for the Puritani to-night, and I vowed I'd take 
the children." 

K R 
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Those j'oung persons were e-vidently from their costume prepared 
for some extraordinary festival. Miss Barbara-Jane, a young lady of 
six years old, in a' pretty pink slip and white muslin, her dear little 
poll bristling over with papers, to be removed, previous to the play ; 
while Master Ferdinand had a pair of nankeens (I can recollect 
Timson in them in the year 1825 — a great buck), and white silk 
stockings, which belonged to his mamma. His frill was very large 
and very clean, and he was fumbling perpetually at a pair of 
white kid gloves, which his mamma forbade him to assume before 
the opera. 

And " Look here ! " and " Oh, precious ! " and " Oh, my ! " were 
uttered by these worthy people as they severally beheld the vast 
bouquet, into which Mrs. Timson's head flounced, just as her 
husband's had done before. 

"I must have a greenhouse at the Snuggery, that's positive, 
Timson, for I'm passionately fond of flowers — and how kind of Lady 
Fanny ! Do you know her ladyship, Mr. Smith ? " 

" Indeed, Madam, I don't remember having ever spoken to a lord 
or a lady in my life." 

Timson smiled in a supercilious way. Mrs. Timson exclaimed, 
" La, how odd ! Augustus knows ever so many. Let's see, there's 
the Countess of Pimlico and Lady Fanny Flummery ! Lord Doldrum 
(Timson touched up his travels, you know) ; Lord Gasterton, Lord 
Gutfclebury's eldest son ; Lady Pawpaw (they say she ought not to be 
visited, though) ; Baron Strum — Strom — Strumpf " 

What the Baron's name was I have never been able to learn ; for 
here Timson burst out with a '' Hold your tongue, Bessy ! " which 
stopped honest Mrs. Timson's harmless prattle altogether, and obliged 
that worthy woman to say meekly, " Well, Gus, I did not think there 
was any harm in mentioning your acquaintance." Good soul ! it was 
only because she took pride in her Timson that she loved to enume- 
rate the great names of the persons who did him honour. My friend 
the editor was, in fact, in a cruel position, looking foolish before his 
old acquaintance, stricken in that unfortunate sore point in his 
honest, good-humoured character. The man adored the aristocracy, 
and had that wonderful respect for a lord which, perhaps the obser- 
vant reader may have remarked, especially characterises men of 
Timson's way of thinking. 

In old days at the club (we held it in a small public-house near 
the Coburg Theatre, some of us having free admissions to that 
place of amusement, and some of us living for convenience in the 
immediate neighbourhood of one of his Majesty's prisons in that 
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quarter) — in old days, I say, at our spouting and toasted-daeese 
club, called "The Forum," Timson was called Brutus Tirason, and 
not Augustus, in consequence of the ferocious republicanism which 
characterised him, and his utter scorn and hatred of a bloated, 
do-nothing aristocracy. His letters in The Weekly Sentinel, signed 
" Lictor," must be remembered by all our readers : he advocated the 
repeal of the corn laws, the burning of machines, the rights of labour, 
&c., &c., wrote some pretty defences of Robespierre, and used seriously 
to avow, when at all in liquor, that, in consequence of those " Lictor " 
letters. Lord Castlereagh had tried to have him murdered, and thrown 
over Blackfriars Bridge. 

By what means Augustus Timson rose to his present exalted 
position it is needless here to state ; suflSce it, that in two years 
he was completely bound over neck-and-heels to the bloodthirsty 
aristocrats, hereditary tyrants, &c. One evening he was asked to 
dine with a secretary of the Treasury (the , ... is Ministerial, and 
has been so these forty-nine years) ; at the house of that secretary 
of the Treasury he met a lord's son : walking with Mrs. Timson 
in the Park next Sunday, that lord's son saluted him. Timson was 
from that moment a slave, had his coats made at the west end, cut 
his wife's relations (they are dealers in marine stores, and live at 
Wapping), and had his name put down at two Clubs. 

Who was the lord's son? Lord Pimlico's son, to be sure, the 
Honourable Frederick Flummery, who married Lady Fanny Foxy, 
daughter of Pitt Castlereagh, second Earl of Reynard, Kilbrush 
Castle, county Kildare. The earl had been ambassador in '14 : 
Mr. Flummery, his attach^ : he was twenty-one at that time, with 
the sweetest tuft on his chin in the world. Lady Fanny was only 
four-and-twenty, just jilted by Prince Scoronconcolo, the horrid 
man who had married Miss Solomonson with a plum. Fanny had 
nothing — Frederick had about seven thousand pounds less. What 
better could the young things do than marry ? Marry they did, and 
in the most delicious secrecy. Old Reynard was charmed to have 
an opportunity of breaking with one of his daughters for ever, 
and only longed for an occasion never to forgive the other nine. 

A wit of the Prince's time, who inherited and transmitted to his 
children a vast fortune of genius, was cautioned on his marriage 
to be very economical. " Economical ! " said he ; " my wife has 
nothing, and I have nothing : I suppose a man can't live under 
that ! " Our interesting pair, by judicioi^sly employing the same 
capital, managed, year after year, to live very comfortably, until, 
at last, they were received into Pimlico House by the dowager 
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(who has it for her life), where they live very magnificently. Lady 
Fanny gives the most magnificent entertainment in London, has 
the most magnificent equipage, and a very fine husband ; who has 
his equipage as fine as her ladyship's ; his seat in the omnibus, 
while her ladyship is in the second tier. They say he plays a good 
deal — ay, and pays, too, when he loses. 

And how, pr'ythee ? Her ladyship is a Fashionable Authoress. 
She has been at this game for fifteen years ; during which period 
she has published forty-five novels, edited twenty-seven new maga- 
zines, and I don't know how many annuals, besides publishing poems, 
plays, desultory thoughts, memoirs, recollections of travel, and pam- 
phlets without number. Going one day to church, a lady, whom 
I knew by her Leghorn bonnet and red ribbons, ruche with poppies 
and marigolds, brass ferroni^re, great red hands, black silk gown, 
thick shoes, and black silk stockings ; a lady, whom I knew, I say, to 
be a devotional cook, made a bob to me just as the psalm struck up, 
and offered me a share of her hymn-book. It was, — 

HEAVENLY CHORDS; 

A COLLECTION OP 

Sarreir Strains, 

SELECTED, COMPOSED, AND EDITED, BY THE 

LADY FRANCES JULIANA FLUMMERY. 

— Being simply a collection of heavenly chords robbed from the lyres 
of Watts, Wesley, Brady and Tate, &c. ; and of sacred strains from 
the rare collection of Sternhold and Hopkins. Out of this, cook and 
I sang ; and it is amazing how much our fervour was increased by 
thinking that our devotions were directed by a lady whose name 
was in the Red Book. 

The thousands of pages that Lady Fanny Flummery has covered 
with ink exceed all belief. You must have remarked. Madam, in 
respect of this literary fecundity, that your amiable sex possesses 
vastly greater capabilities than we do ; and that while a man is 
painfully labouring over a letter of two sides, a lady will produce 
a dozen pages, crossed, dashed, and so beautifully neat and close, as 
to be wel]-nigh invisible. The readiest of ready pens, has Lady 
Fanny ; her Pegasus gallops over hot-pressed satin so as to distance 
all gentlemen riders ; like Camilla, it scours the plain — of Bath, and 
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never seems punished or fatigued j only it runs so fast that it often 
leaves all sense behind it ; and there it goes on, on, scribble, scribble, 
scribble, never flagging until it arrives at that fair winning-post on 
"which is written " FINIS," or, " the end ; " and shows that the course, 
whether it be of novel, annual, poem, or what not, is complete. 

Now, the author of these pages doth not pretend to describe the 
inward thoughts, ways, and manner of being, of my Lady Fanny, 
having made before that hiimiliating confession, that lords and ladies 
are personally unknown to him ; so that all milliners, butchers' ladies, 
dashing young clerks, and apprentices, or other persons who are 
anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the aristocracy, had better skip 
over this article altogether. But he hath heard it whispered, from 
pretty good authority, that the manners and customs of these men 
and women resemble, ' in no inconsiderable degree, the habits and 
usages of other men and women, whose names are unrecorded by 
Debrett. Granting this, and that Lady Fanny is a woman pretty 
much like another, the philosophical reader will be content that 
we rather consider her ladyship in her public capacity and examine 
her influence upon mankind in general. 

Her person, then, being thus put out of the way, her works, too, 
need not be very carefully sifted, and criticised ; for what is the 
use of peering into a millstone, or making calculations about the 
figure ? The woman has not, in fact, the slightest influence 
upon literature for good or for evil : there are a certain number 
of fools whom she catches in her flimsy traps ; and why not ? They 
are made to be humbugged, or how should we live ? Lady Flummery 
writes everything ; that is, nothing. Her poetry is mere wind ; her 
novels, stark nought ; her philosophy, sheer vacancy : how should she 
do any better than she does ? how could she succeed if she did do any 
better ? If she did write well, she would not be Lady Flummery ; 
she would not be praised by Timson and the critics, because she 
would be an honest woman, and would not bribe them. Nay, she 
would probably be written down by Timson and Co., because, being 
an honest woman, she utterly despised them and their craft. 

We have said what she writes for the most part. Individually, 
she will throw off any number of novels that Messrs. Soap and 
Diddle will pay for ; and collectively, by the aid of self and friends, 
scores of " Lyrics of Loveliness," " Beams of Beauty," " Pearls of 
Purity," &c. Who does not recollect the success which her " Pearls 
of the Peerage" had? She is going to do the "Beauties of the 
Baronetage ; " then we shall have the " Daughters of the Dustmen," 
or some such other collection of portraits. Lady Flummery has 
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around her a score of literary gentlemen, who are bound to her, 
body and soul: give them a dinner, a smile from an opera-box, 
a wave of the hand in Rotten Row, and they are hers, neck and 
heels. Vides, mi fili, &c. See, my son, with what a very small 
dose of humbug men are to be bought. I know many of these 
individuals : there is my friend M' Lather, an immense, pudgy 
man : I saw him one day walking through Bond Street in company 
with an enormous ruby breast-pin. " Mac ! " shouted your humble 
servant, " that is a Mummery ruby ; " and Mac hated and cursed 
us ever after. Presently came little Fitch, the artist ; he was rigged 
out in an illuminated velvet waistcoat — Flummery again — " There's 
only one like it in town," whispered Fitch to me confidentially, 
" and Flummery has that." To be sure. Fitch had given, in return, 
half-a-dozen of the prettiest drawings in the world. " I wouldn't 
charge for them, you know," he says : " for, hang it. Lady Flummery 
is my friend." Oh, Fitch, Fitch ! 

Fifty more instances could be adduced of her ladyship's ways 
of bribery. She bribes the critics to praise her, and the writers 
to write for her ; and the public flocks to her as it will to any 
other tradesman who is properly puffed. Out comes the book ; as 
for its merits, we may allow, cheerfully, that Lady Flummery has 
no lack of that natural esprit which every woman possesses ; but 
here praise stops. For the style, she does not know her own 
language ; but, in revenge, has a smattering of half-a-dozen others. 
She interlards her works with fearful quotations from the French, 
fiddle-faddle extracts from Italian operas, German phrases fiercely 
mutilated, and a scrap or two of bad Spanish : and upon the 
strength of these murders, she calls herself an authoress. To be 
sure there is no such word as authoress. If any young nobleman 
or gentleman of Eton College, when called upon to indite a copy 
of verses in praise of Sappho, or the Countess of Dash, or Lady 
Charlotte What-d'ye-call-'em, or the Honourable Mrs. Somebody, 
should fondly imagine that he might apply to those fair creatures the 
title of auctrix — I pity that young nobleman's or gentleman's case. 
Doctor Wordsworth and assistants would swish that error out of 
him in a way that need not here be mentioned. Remember it 
henceforth, ye writeresses — there is no such word as authoress. 
Auctor, madam, is the word. " Optima tu proprii nominis audor 
eris ; " which, of course, means that you are, by your proper name, 
an author, not an authoress ; the line is in Ainsworth's Dictionary, 
where anybody may see it. 

This point is settled then : there is no such word as authoress. 
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But what of that ? Are authoresses to be bound by the rules of 
grammar ? The supposition is absurd. We don't expect them to 
know their own language ; we prefer rather the little graceful 
pranks and liberties they take with it. When, for instance, a 
celebrated authoress, who wrote a Diaress, calls somebody the 
prototype of his own father, we feel an obligation to her ladyship ; 
the language feels an obligation ; it has a charm and a privilege 
with which it was never before endowed : and it is manifest, that if 
we can call ourselves antetypes of our grandmothers — can prophesy 
what we had for dinner yesterday, and so on, we get into a new range 
of thought, and discover sweet regions of fancy and poetry, of which 
the mind hath never even had a notion until now. 

It may be then considered as certain that an authoress ought not 
to know her own tongue. Literature and politics have this privilege 
in common, that any ignoramus may excel in both. No apprentice- 
ship is required, that is certain ; and if any gentleman doubts, let us 
refer him to the popular works of the present day, where, if he find 
a particle of scholarship, or any acquaintance with any books in any 
language, or if he be disgusted by any absurd, stiff, old-fashioned 
notions of grammatical propriety, we are ready to qualify our asser- 
tion. A friend of ours came to us the other day in great trouble. 
His dear little boy, who had been for some months attach^ to the 
stables of Mr. Tilbury's establishment, took a fancy to the corduroy 
breeches of some other gentleman employed in the same emporium 
— appropriated them and afterwards disposed of them for a trifling 
sum to a relation — I believe his uncle. For this harmless freak, 
poor Sam was absolutely seized, tried at Clerkenwell Sessions, and 
condemned to six months' useless rotatory labour at the House of 
Correction. " The poor fellow was bad enough before, sir," said 
his father, confiding in our philanthropy; "he picked up such 
a deal of slang among the stable-boys : but if you could hear him 
since he came from the mill ! he knocks you down with it, sir. I 
am afraid, sir, of his becoming a regular prig : for though he's a 
'cute chap, can read and write, and is mighty smart and handy, 
yet no one will take him into service, on account of that business 
of the breeches ! " 

" What, sir ! " exclaimed we, amazed at the man's simplicity ; 
" svAih a son, and you don't know what to do with him ! a 'cute fellow, 
who can write, who has been educated in a stable-yard, and has had 
six months' polish in a university— I mean a prison— and you don't 
know what to do with him ? Make a fashionable, novelist of him, 
and be hanged to you ! " And proud am I to say that that young 
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man, every evening, after he comes home from his work (he has 
taken to street-sweeping in the day, and I don't advise him to 
relinquish a certainty) — proud am I to say that he devotes every 
evening to literary composition, and is coming out with a novel, in 
numbers, of the most fashionable kind. 

This little episode is only given for the sake of example ; 'par 
exemple, as our authoress would say, who delights in French of the 
very worst kind. The public likes only the extremes of society, 
and votes mediocrity vulgar. From the Author they will take 
nothing but Fleet Ditch ; from the Authoress, only the very finest 
of rose-water. I have read so many of her ladyship's novels, that, 
egad ! now I don't care for anything under a marquis. Why the 
deuce should we listen to the intrigues, the misfortunes, the virtues, 
and conversations of a couple of countesses, for instance, when we 
can have duchesses for our money ? What's a baronet ? pish ! 
pish ! that great coarse red fist in his scutcheon turns me sick ! 
What's a baron ? a fellow with only one more ball than a pawn- 
broker ; and, upon my conscience, just as common. Dear Lady 
Flummery, in your next novel, give us no more of these low people ; 
nothing under strawberry leaves, for the mercy of Heaven ! Suppose, 
now, you write us 

ALBERT ; 



WHISPERINGS AT WINDSOR. 

BY THE LADY FRANCES TLUMMERT. 

There is a subject — fashionable circles, curious revelations, exclusive 
excitement, &c. To be sure, you must here introduce a viscount, 
and that is sadly vulgar; but we will pass him for the sake of 
the ministerial portefeuille, which is genteel. Then you might do 
Leopold ; or, The Bride of Neuilly ; The Victim of Wiirtemherg ; Olga ; 
or. The Autocrat's Daughter (a capital title) ; Henri ; or, Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century ; we can fancy the book, and a sweet paragraph 
about it in Timson's paper. 

" Henei, by Lady Frances Flummery. — Henri ! Who can he be ? 
a little bird whispers in our ear that the gifted and talented Sappho 
of our hemisphere has discovered some curious particulars in the 
life of a certain young chevalier, whose appearance at Kome has so 
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frightened the court of the Tu-1-ries. Henri de B-rd — ux is of an 
age when the young god can shoot his darts into the bosom with 
fatal accuracy ; and if the Marchesina degli Spinachi (whose portrait 
our lovely authoress has sung with a kindred hand) be as beauteous 
as she is represented (and as all who have visited in the exclusive 
circles of the eternal city say she is), no wonder at her effect upon 
the Pr-nce. Verhim sap. We hear that a few copies are still 
remaining. The enterprising publishers, Messrs. Soap and Diddle, 
have announced, we see, several other works by the same accom- 
plished pen." 

This paragraph makes its appearance, in small type, in the . . . ., 
by the side, perhaps, of a disinterested recommendation of bears'- 
grease, or some remarks on the extraordinary cheapness of plate in 
Cornhill. Well, two or three days after, my dear Timson, who 
has been asked to dinner, writes in his own hand, and causes to 
be printed in the largest type, an article to the following effect :— 

" HENEI. 

"bT lady f. FLUMMERY. 

" This is another of the graceful evergreens which the fair fingers 
of Lady Fanny Flummery are continually strewing upon our path. 
At once profound and caustic, truthful and passionate, we are at 
a loss whether most to admire the manly grandeur of her ladyship's 
mind, or the exquisite nymph-like delicacy of it. Strange power 
of fancy ! Sweet enchantress, that rules the mind at will : stirring 
up the utmost depths of it into passion and storm, or wreathing 
and dimpling its calm surface with countless summer smiles. As 
a great Bard of old Time has expressed it, what do we not owe 
to woman ? 

"What do we not owe her? More love, more happiness, more 
calm of vexed spirit, more truthful aid, and pleasant counsel ; in joy, 
more delicate sympathy ; in sorrow, more kind companionship. We 
look into her cheery eyes, and, in those wells of love, care drowns ; 
we listen to her siren voice, and, in that balmy music, banished 
hopes come winging to the breast again," 

This goes on for about three-quarters of a column : I don't pretend 
to understand it ; but with flowers, angels, Wordsworth's poems, and 
the old dramatists, one can never be wrong, I think ; and though I 
have written the above paragraphs myself, and don't understand a 

s s 
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word of them, I can't, upon my conscience, help thinking that they 
are mighty pretty writing. After, then, this has gone on for about 
three-quarters of a column (Timson does it in spare minutes, and 
fits it to any book that Lady Fanny brings out), he proceeds to 
particularize, thus : — 

" The griding excitement which thrills through every fibre of the 
soul as we peruse these passionate pages, is almost too painful to 
bear. Nevertheless, one drains the draughts of poesy to the dregs, 
so deliciously intoxicating is its nature. "We defy any man who 
begins these volumes to quit them ere he has perused each line. 
The plot may be briefly told as thus : — Henri, an exiled Prince of 
Franconia (it is easy to understand the flimsy allegory), arrives at 
Eome, and is presented to the sovereign Pontiff. At a feast, given 
in his honour at the Vatican, a dancing girl {the loveliest creation 
that ever issued from poet's brain) is introduced, and exhibits some 
specimens of her art. The young prince is instantaneously smitten 
with the charms of the Saltatrice ; he breathes into her ear the 
accents of his love, and is listened to with favour. He has, how- 
ever, a rival, and a powerful one. The Pope has already cast his 
eye upon the Apulian maid, and burns with lawless passion. One 
of the grandest scenes ever writ, occurs between the rivals. The 
Pope offers to Castanetta every temptation; he will even resign 
his crown and marry her : but she refuses. The prince can make 
no such offers ; he cannot wed her : ' The blood of Borbone,' he says, 
' may not be thus misallied.' He determines to avoid her. In 
despair, she throws herself off the Tarpeian rock ; and the Pope 
becomes a maniac. Such is an outline of this tragic tale. 

" Besides this fabulous and melancholy part of the narrative, which 
is unsurpassed, much is written in the gay and sparkling style for 
which our lovely author is unrivalled. The sketch of the Marchesina 
degli Spinachi and her lover, the Duca di Gammoni, is delicious; 
and the intrigue between the beautiful Princess Kalbsbraten and 
Count Bouterbrod is exquisitely painted : everybody, of course, knows 
who these characters are. The discovery of the manner in which 
Kartoffeln, the Saxon envoy, poisons the princess's dishes, is only 
a graceful and real repetition of a story which was agitated through- 
out all the diplomatic circles last year. Schinken, the WestphaJian, 
must not be forgotten ; nor 011a, the Spanish Spy. How does Lady 
Fanny Flummery, poet as she is, possess a sense of the ridiculous 
and a keenness of perception which would do honour to a Kabelais 
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or a Rochefoucauld ? To those who ask this question, we have one 
reply, and that an example : — Not among women, 'tis true ; for till 
the Lady Fanny came among us, woman never soared so high. Not 
among women, indeed ! — but in comparing her to that great spirit 
for whom our veneration is highest and holiest, we offer no dis- 
honour to his shrine : — in saying that he who wrote of Romeo and 
Desdemona might have drawn Castanetta and Enrico, we utter but 
the truthful expressions of our hearts; in asserting that so long as 
Shakespeare lives, so long will Flummery endure ; in declaring that 
he who rules in aU hearts, and over all spirits and all climes, has 
found a congenial spirit, we do but justice to Lady Fanny — justice 
to him who sleeps by Avon ! " 

With which we had better, perhaps, conclude. Our object has 
been, in descanting upon the Fashionable Authoress, to point out 
the influence which her writing possesses over society, rather than 
to criticise her life. The former is quite harmless : and we don't 
pretend to be curious about the latter. The woman herself is not 
so blamable ; it is the siUy people who cringe at her feet that do 
the mischief, and, gulled themselves, gull the most gullible of 
publics. Think you, Timson, that her ladyship asks you for 
your leaux yeux or your wit ? Fool ! you do think so, or try and 
think so; and yet you know she loves not you, but the .... 
newspaper. Think, little Fitch, in your fine waistcoat, how dearly 
you have paid for it ! Think, M'Lather, how many smirks, and lies, 
and columns of good three-halfpence-a-line matter that big garnet 
pin has cost you ! the woman laughs at you, man ! you, who fancy 
that she is smitten with you — laughs at your absurd pretensions, 
your way of eating fish at dinner, your great hands, your eyes, 
your whiskers, your coat, and your strange north-country twang. 
Down with this Delilah! Avaunt, Circe! giver of poisonous 
feeds. To your natural haunts, ye gentlemen of the press ! if 
bachelors, frequent your taverns, and be content. Better is Sally 
the waiter, and the first cut of the joint, than a dinner of four 
courses, and humbug therewith. Ye who are married, go to your 
homes ; dine not with those persons who scorn your wives. Go not 
forth to parties, that ye may act Tom Fool for the amusement of my 
lord and my lady ; but play your natural follies among your natural 
friends. Do this for a few years, and the Fashionable Authoress is 
extinct. O Jove, what a prospect ! She, too, has retreated to her 
own natural calling, being as much out of place in a book as you, 
my dear M'Lather, in a drawing-room. Let milliners look up to 
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her; let Howell and James swear by her; let simpering dandies 
caper about her car; let her write poetry if she likes, but only 
for the most exclusive circles ; let mantua-makers puff her — but not 
men ; let such things be, and the Fashionable Authoress is no more ! 
Blessed, blessed thought ! No more fiddle-faddle novels ! no more 
namby-pamby poetry ! no more fribble " Blossoms of Loveliness ! " 
When will you arrive, happy Golden Age ? 
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T is confidently stated 
that there was once a 
time when the quarter 
of Soho was thronged by 
the fashion of London. 
Many wide streets are 
there in the neighbour- 
hood, stretching cheer- 
fully towards Middlesex 
Hospital in the north, 
bounded by Dean Street 
in the west, where the 
lords and ladies of 
William's time used to 
dwell, — till in Queen 
Anne's time, Bloomsbury 
put Soho out of fashion, 
and Great Kussell Street 
became the pink of the 
mode. 
Both these quarters of the town have submitted to the awful rule 
of nature, and are now to be seen undergoing the dire process of 
decay. Fashion has deserted Soho, and left her in her gaunt, lonely 
old age. The houses have a vast, dingy, mouldy, dowager look. 
No more beaux, in mighty periwigs, ride by in gilded clattering 
coaches ; no more lackeys accompany them, bearing torches, and 
shouting for precedence. A solitary policeman paces these solitary 
streets, — the only dandy in the neighbourhood. You hear the 
milkman yelling his milk with a startling distinctness, and the clack 
of a servant -girl's pattens sets people a-staring from the windows. 

With Bloomsbury we have here nothing to do; but as genteel 
stock -brokers inhabit the neighbourhood of Regent's Park, — as lawyers 
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have taken possession of Kussell Square, — so Artists have seized upon 
the desolate quarter of Soho. They are to be found in great numbers 
in Berners Street. Up to the present time, naturalists have never 
been able to account for this mystery of their residence. What has 
a painter to do with Middlesex Hospital? He is to be found in 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. And why ? Philosophy cannot 
tell, any more than why milk is found in a cocoa-nut. 

Look at Newman Street. Has earth, in any dismal corner of her 
great round face, a spot more desperately gloomy ? The windows 
are spotted with wafers, holding up ghastly bills, that tell you the 
house is " To Let." Nobody walks there — not even an old-clothes- 
man ; the first inhabited house has bars to the windows, and bears 
the name of " Ahasuerus, ofiScer to the Sheriff of Middlesex ; " and 
here, above all places, must painters take up their quarters, — day 
by day must these reckless people pass Ahasuerus's treble gate. 
There was my poor friend Tom Tickner (who did those sweet 
things for " The Book of Beauty "). Tom, who could not pay his 
washerwoman, lived opposite the bailiff's; and could see every 
miserable debtor, or greasy Jew writ-bearer that went in or out 
of his door. The street begins with a bailiff's, and ends with a 
hospital. I wonder how men live in it, and are decently cheerful, 
with this gloomy, doubled-barrelled moral pushed perpetually into 
their faces. Here, however, they persist in living, no one knows 
why ; owls may still be found roosting in Netley Abbey, and a few 
Arabs are to be seen at the present minute in Palmyra. 

The ground-floors of the houses where painters live are mostly 
make-believe shops, black empty warehouses, containing fabulous 
goods. There is a sedan-chair opposite a house in Eathbone Place 
that I have myself seen every day for forty-three years. The house 
has commonly a huge india-rubber-coloured door, with a couple of 
glistening brass-plates and bells. A portrait painter lives on the 
first-floor; a great historical genius inhabits the second. Eemark 
the first-floor's middle drawing-room window ; it is four feet higher 
than its two companions, and has taken a fancy to peep into the 
second-floor front. So much for the outward appearance of their 
habitations, and for the quarters in which they commonly dwell. 
They seem to love solitude, and their mighty spirits rejoice in 
vastness and gloomy ruin. 

I don't say a word here about those geniuses who frequent the 
thoroughfares of the town, and have picture-frames containing a 
little gallery of miniature peers, beauties, and general officers, in 
the Quadrant, the passages about St. Martin's Lane, the Strand, 
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and Cheapside. Lord Lyndhurst is to be seen in many of these 
gratis exhibitions — Lord Lyndhurst cribbed from Ghalon ; Lady Peel 
from Sir Thomas ; Miss Croker from the same ; the Duke, from ditto ; 
an original officer in the Spanish Legion ; a colonel or so, of the 
BunhiU-Row Fencibles ; a lady on a yellow sofa, with four children 
in little caps and blue ribands. We have all of us seen these pretty 
pictures, and are aware that our own features may be " done in this 
style." Then there is the man on the chain-pier at Brighton, who 
pares out your likeness in sticking plaster ; there is Miss Croke, or 
Miss Runt, who gives lessons in Poonah-painting, japanning, or 
mezzotinting ; Miss Stump, who attends ladies' schools with large 
chalk heads from Le Brun or the Cartoons; Rubbery, who instructs 
young gentlemen's establishments in pencil ; and Sepio, of the Water- 
Colour Society, who paints before eight pupils daily, at a guinea 
an hour, keeping his own drawings for himself 

All these persons, as the most indifferent reader must see, equally 
belong to the tribe of Artists (the last not more than the first), and 
in an article like this should be mentioned properly. But though 
this paper has been extended from eight pages to sixteen, not a 
volume would suffice to do justice to the biographies of the persons 
above mentioned. Think of the superb Sepio, in a light-blue satin 
cravat, and a light-brown coat, and yellow kids, tripping daintily 
from Grosvenor Square to Gloucester Place, a small sugar-loaf boy 
following, who carries his morocco portfolio. Sepio scents his hand- 
kerchief, curls his hair, and wears, on a great coarse fist, a large 
emerald ring that one of his pupils gave him. He would- not smoke 
a cigar for the world ; he is always to be found at the opera ; and, 
gods ! how he grins, and waggles his head about, as Lady Flummery 
nods to him from her box. 

He goes to at least six great parties in the season. At the houses 
where he teaches, he has a faint hope that he is received as an equal, 
and propitiates scornful footmen by absurd donations of sovereigns. 
The rogue has plenty of them. He has a stock-broker, and a power 
of guinea-lessons stowed away in the Consols. There are a number 
of young ladies of genius in the aristocracy, who admire him hugely ; 
he begs you to contradict the report about him and Lady Smigsmag ; 
every now and then he gets a present of game from a marquis ; the 
City ladies die to have lessons of him ; he prances about the Park 
on a high-bred cock-tail, with lacquered boots and enormous high 
heels; and he has a mother and sisters somewhere — washerwomen, 
it is said, in Pimlico. 

How different is his fate to that of poor Rubbery, the school 
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drawing-master ! Highgate, Homerton, Putney, Hackney, Hornsey, 
Turnham Green, are his resorts ; he has a select seminary to attend 
at every one of these places ; and if, from all these nurseries of youth, 
he obtains a sufficient number of half-crowns to pay his week's bills, 
what a happy man is he ! 

He lives most likely in a third floor in Howland Street, and has 
commonly five children, who have all a marvellous talent for drawing 
— all save one, perhaps, that is an idiot, which a poor, sick mother is 
ever carefully tending. Sepio's great aim and battle in life is to be 
considered one of the aristocracy; honest Eubbery would fain be 
thought a gentleman, too ; but, indeed, he does not know whether he 
is so or not. Why be a gentleman ? — a gentleman Artist does not 
obtain the wages of a tailor; Eubbery's butcher looks down upon 
him with a royal scorn ; and his wife, poor gentle soul (a clergyman's 
daughter, who married him in the firm belief that her John would be 
knighted, and make an immense fortune), — his wife, I say, has many 
fierce looks to suffer from Mrs. Butcher, and many meek excuses or 
prayers to proffer, when she cannot pay her bill, — or when, worst of 
all, she has humbly to beg for a little scrap of meat upon credit, 
against John's coming home. He has five-and-twenty miles to walk 
that day, and must have something nourishing when he comes in — 
he is killing himself, poor fellow, she knows he is : and Miss Crick 
has promised to pay him his quarter's charge on the very next 
Saturday. " Gentlefolks, indeed," says Mrs. Butcher ; '' pretty gentle- 
folks these, as can't pay for half-a-pound of steak ! " Let us thank 
Heaven that the Artist's wife has her meat, however, — there is good 
in that shrill, fat, mottle-faced Mrs. Brisket, after all. 

Think of the labours of that poor Eubbery. He was up at four in 
the morning, and toiled till nine upon a huge damp icy lithographic 
stone; on which he has drawn the "Star of the Wave," or the 
" Queen of the Tourney," or, " She met at Almack's," for Lady 
Flummery's last new song. This done, at half-past nine, he is to be 
seen striding across Kensington Gardens, to wait upon the before- 
named Miss Crick, at Lament House, Transport yourself in 
imagination to the Misses Kittle's seminary, Potzdam Villa, Upper 
Homerton, four miles from Shoreditch; and at half-past two, Pro- 
fessor Eubbery is to be seen swinging along towards the gate. Some- 
body is on the look-out for him ; indeed it is his eldest daughter, 
Marianne, who has been pacing the shrubbery, and peering over the 
green railings this half-hour past. She is with the Misses Kittle on 
the " mutual system," a thousand times more despised than the 
butchers' and the grocers' daughters, who are educated on the same 
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terms, and whose papas are warm men in-AJdgate. Wednesday is the 
happiest day of Marianne's week : and this the happiest hour of 
Wednesday. Behold I Professor Eubbery wipes his hot brows and 
kisses the poor thing, and they go in together out of the rain, and he 
tells her that the twins are well out of the measles, thank God ! and 
that Tom has just done the Antinous, in a way that must make him 
sure of the Academy prize, and that mother is better of her rheumatism 




now. He has brought her a letter, in latge round-hand, from Polly ; 
a famous 'soldier, drawn by little Frank, and when, after his two 
hours' lesson, Eubbery is off again, our dear Marianne cons over 
the letter and picture a hundred times with soft tearful smiles, and 
stows them away in an old writing-desk, amidst a heap more of 
precious home relics, wretched trumpery scraps and baubles, that 
you and I, Madam, would sneer at; but that in the poor child's 

T T 
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eyes (and, I think, in the eyes of One who knows how to value 
widows' mites and humble sinners' offerings) are better than bank- 
notes and Pitt diamonds. kind Heaven, that has given these 
treasures to the poor ! Many and many an hour does Marianne 
lie awake with full eyes, and yearn for that wretched old lodging in 
Howland Street, where mother and brothers lie sleeping ; and, gods ! 
what a f^te it is, when twice or thrice in the year she comes home ! 



I forget how many hundred millions of miles, for how many 
billions of centuries, how many thousands of decillions of angels, 
peris, houris, demons, afreets, and the like, Mahomet travelled, lived, 
and counted, during the time that some water was falling from a 
bucket to the ground ; but have we not been wandering most 
egregiously away from Rubbery, during the minute in which his 
daughter is changing his shoes, and taking off his reeking mackintosh 
in the haU of Potzdam Villa ? She thinks him the finest artist that 
ever cut an H. B. ; that's positive : and as a drawing-master, his 
merits are wonderful; for at the Misses Kittle's annual vacation 
festival, when the young ladies' drawings are exhibited to their 
mammas and relatives (Rubbery attending in a clean shirt, with 
his wife's large brooch stuck in it, and drinking negus along with the 
very best) ; — at the annual festival, I say, it will be found that the 
sixty-four drawings exhibited — " Tintern Abbey," " Kenilworth 
Castle," " Horse — from Carl Vernet," " Head — from West," or 
what not (say sixteen of each sort) — are the one exactly as good 
as the other ; so that, although Miss Slamcoe gets the prize, there 
is really no reason why Miss Timson, who is only four years 
old, should not have it ; her design being accurately stroke for 
stroke, tree for tree, curl for curl, the same as Miss Slamcoe's, who 
is eighteen. The fact is, that of these drawings. Rubbery, in the 
course of the year, has done every single stroke, although the girls 
and their parents are ready to take their affidavits (or as I heard 
once a great female grammarian say, their affies davit) that the 
drawing-master has never been near the sketches. This is the 
way with them ; but ^mark ! — when young ladies come home, are 
settled in life, and mammas of families, — can they design so much 
as a horse, or a dog, or a " moo-cow," for little Jack who bawls out 
for them ? Not they ! Rubbery's pupils have no more notion of 
drawing, any more than Sepio's of painting, when that eminent 
artist is away. 

Between these two gentlemen lie a whole class of teachers of 
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drawing, who resemble them more or less. I am ashamed to say- 
that Rubbery takes his pipe in the parlour of an hotel, of which 
the largest room is devoted to the convenience of poor people, 
amateurs of British gin : whilst Sepio trips down to the Club, and 
has a pint of the smallest claret : but of course the tastes of men 
vary; and you find them simple or presuming, careless or prudent, 
natural and vulgar, or false and atrociously genteel, in all ranks and 
stations of life. 

As for the other persons mentioned at the beginning of this 
discourse, viz. the cheap portrait-painter, the portrait-cutter in 
sticking-plaster, and Miss Croke, the teacher of mezzotint and 
Poonah-painting, — nothing need be said of them in this place, as 
we have to speak of matters more important. Only about Miss 
Croke, or about other professors of cheap art, let the reader most 
sedulously avoid them. Mezzotinto is a take-in, Poonah-painting 
a rank, villainous deception. So is " Grecian art without brush or 
pencils." These are only small mechanical contrivances, over which 
young ladies are made to lose time. And now, having disposed of 
these small skirmishers who hover round the great body of Artists, 
we are arrived in presence of the main force, that we must begin to 
attack in form. In the " partition of the earth," as it has been 
described by Schiller, the reader will remember that the poet, finding 
himself at the end of the general scramble without a single morsel 
of plunder, applied passionately to Jove, who pitied the poor fellow's 
condition, and complimented him with a seat in the Empyrean. 
" The strong and the cunning," says Jupiter, " have seized upon the 
inheritance of the world, whilst thou wert star-gazing and rhyming ; 
not one single acre remains wherewith I can endow thee ; but, in 
revenge, if thou are disposed to visit me in my own Heaven, come 
when thou wilt, it is always open to thee." 

The cunning and strong have scrambled and struggled more on 
our own little native spot of earth than in any other place on the 
world's surface ; and the English poet (whether he handles a pen or a 
pencil) has little other refuge than that windy, unsubstantial one 
which Jove has vouchsafed to him. Such airy board and lodging is, 
however, distasteful to many ; who prefer, therefore, to give up their 
poetical calling, and, in a vulgar beef-eating world, to feed upon and 
fight for vulgar beef. 

For such persons (among the class of painters) it may be asserted 
that portrait-painting was invented. It is the Artist's compromise 
with Heaven ; " the light of common day," in which, after a certain 
quantity of " travel from the East," the genius fades at last. Abb^ 
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Barth^lemy (who sent Le Jeune Anacharsis travelling through Greece 
in the time of Plato, — travelling through ancient Greece in lace 
ruffles, red heels, and a pigtail), — Abb6 Barth^lemy, I say, declares 
that somebody was once standing against a wall in the sun, and that 
somebody else traced the outline of somebody's shadow ; and so paint- 
ing was " invented." Angelica Kauffmann has made a neat picture 
of this neat subject ; and very well worthy she was of handling it. 
Her painting might grow out of a wall and a piece of charcoal ; and 
honest Barth^lemy might be satisfied that he had here traced the true 
origin of the art. What a base pedigree have these abominable 
Greek, French, and High-Dutch heathens invented for that which is 
divine ! — a wall, ye gods, to be represented as the father of that 
which came down ra,diant from you ! The man who invented such a 
blasphemy ought to be impaled upon broken bottles, or shot off 
pitilessly by spring-guns, nailed to the bricks like a dead owl or a 
weasel, or tied up — a kind of vulgar Prometheus — and baited for ever 
by the house-dog. 

But let not our indignation carry us too far. Lack of genius 

in some, of bread in others, of patronage in a shop-keeping world, 

that thinks only of the useful, and is little inclined to study the 

sublime, has turned thousands of persons calling themselves, and 

wishing to be, Artists, into so many common face-painters, who 

jnust look out for the " kalon " in the fat features of a red-gilled 

Alderman, or, at best, in a pretty, simpering, white-necked beauty 

from '■ Almack's." The dangerous charms of these latter, especially, 

have seduced away many painters ; and we often think that this 

very physical superiority which English ladies possess, this tempting 

brilliancy of health and complexion, which belongs to them more 

than to any others, has opprated upon our Artists as a serious 

disadvantage, and kept them from better things. The French call 

such beauty " ]Ja hmuU du Diable;" and a devilish power it has 

truly ; before pur Armidas and Helens how many Rinaldos and 

Parises have fallen, who are cpntent to forget their glorious calling, 

and slumber away their energies jn the laps of these soft tempters. 

O ye British enchantresses ! I never see a gilded annual-book, 

without likening it to a small island near Cape Pelorus, in Sicily, 

whither, by twanging of harps, singing of ravishiiig melodies, glancing 

of voluptuous eyes, and the most beautiful fashionable undress in the 

world, the naughty sirens lured the passing seaman. Steer clear of 

them, ye Artists ! pull, pull for your lives, ye crews of Suffolk Street 

and the Water-Colour gallery ! stop your ears, bury your eyes, tie 

yourselves to the mast, and away with you from the gaudy, smiling 
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" Books of Beauty." Land, and you are ruined ! Look well among 
the flowers on yonder beach — it is whitened with the bones of 
painters. 

For my part, I never have a model under seventy, and her with 
several shawls and a cloak on. By these means the imagination gets 
fair play, and the morals remain unend angered. 

Personalities are odious ; but let the British public look at the 
pictures of the celebrated Mr. Shalloon — the moral British public — 
and say whether our grandchildren (or the grandchildren of the 
exalted personages whom Mr. Shalloon paints) will not have a queer 
idea of the manners of their grandmammas, as they are represented 
in the most beautiful, dexterous, captivating water-colour drawings 
that ever were ? Heavenly powers, how they simper and ogle ! with 
what gimcracks of lace, ribbons, ferronniferes, smelling-bottles, and 
what not, is every one of them overloaded 1 What shoulders, what 
ringlets, what funny little pug-dogs do they most of them exhibit to 
us ! The days of Lancret and Watteau are lived over again, and the 
court ladies of the time of Queen Victoria look as moral as the 
immaculate countesses of the days of Louis Quinze. The last 
President of the Eoyal Academy^ is answerable for many sins, 
and many imitators ; especially for that gay, simpering, meretricious 
look which he managed to give to every lady who sat to him for her 
portrait ; and I do not know a more curious contrast than that which 
may be perceived by any one who will examine a collection of his 
portraits by the side of some by Sir Joshua Keynolds. They seem 
to have painted different races of people ; and when one hears very 
old gentlemen talking of the superior beauty that existed in their 
early days (as very old gentlemen, from Nestor downwards, have and 
will), one is inclined to believe that there is some truth in what they 
say ; at least, that the men and women under George the Third were 
far superior to their descendants in the time of George the Fourth. 
Whither has it fled — that calm matronly grace, or beautiful virgin 
innocence, which belonged to the happy women who sat to Sir 
Joshua? Sir Thomas's ladies are ogling out of their gilt frames, 
and asking us for admiration ; Sif Joshua's sit quiet, in maiden 
meditation fancy free, not anxious for applause, but sure to command 
it ; a thousand times more lovely in their sedate serenity than Sir 
Thomas's ladies in their smiles, and their satin ball-dresses. 

But this is not the general notion, and the ladies prefer the 
manner of the modern Artist. Of course, such being the case, 
the painters must follow the fashion. One could point out half- 
1 Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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a-dozen Artists who, at Sir Thomas's death, have seized upon 
a shred of his somewhat tawdry mantle. There is Carmine, for 
instance, a man of no small repute, who will stand as the represent- 
ative of his class. 

Carmine has had the usual education of a painter in this country ; 
he can read and write — that is, has spent years drawing the figure — 
and has made his foreign tour. It may be that he had original talent 
once, but he has learned to forget this, as the great bar to his 
success ; and must imitate, in order to live. He is among Artists 
what a dentist is among surgeons — a man who is employed to 
decorate the human head, and who is paid enormously for so doing. 
You know one of Carmine's beauties at any exhibition, and see 
the process by which they are manufactured. He lengthens the 
noses, widens the foreheads, opens the eyes, and gives them the 
proper languishing leer ; diminishes the mouth, and infallibly tips 
the ends of it with a pretty smile of his favourite colour. He 
is a personable, white-handed, bald-headed, middle-aged man now, 
with that grave blandness of look which one sees in so many 
prosperous empty-headed people. He has a collection of Uttle 
stories and court gossip about Lady This, and " my particular 
friend, Lord So-and-so," which he lets off in succession to every 
sitter : indeed, a most bland, irreproachable, gentleman-like man. 
He gives most patronizing advice to young Artists, and makes 
a point of praising all — not certainly too much, but in a gentleman- 
like, indifferent, simpering way. This should be the maxim with 
prosperous persons, who have had to make their way, and wish to keep 
what they have made. They praise everybody, and are called good- 
natured, benevolent men. Surely no benevolence is so easy ; it 
simply consists in lying, and smiling, and wishing everybody well. 
You will get to do so quite naturally at last, and at no expense 
of truth. At first, when a man has feelings of his own — feelings of 
love or of anger — this perpetual grin and good-humour is hard to 
maintain. I used to imagine, when I first knew Carmine, that 
there were some particular springs in his wig (that glossy, oily, 
curl crop of chestnut hair) that pulled up his features into a 
smile, and kept the muscles so fixed for the day. I don't think 
so now, and should say he grinned, even when he was asleep and 
his teeth were out ; the smile does not lie in the manufacture of 
the wig, but in the construction of the brain. Claude Carmine has 
the organ of don't-care-a-damn-ativeness wonderfully developed ; not 
that reckless don't-care-a-damn-ativeness which leads a man to dis- 
regard all the world, and himself into the bargain. Claude stops 
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before he comes to himself; but beyond that individual member 
of the Royal Academy, has not a single sympathy for a single 
human creature. The account of his friends' deaths, woes, mis- 
fortunes, or good luck, he receives with equal good-nature ; he 
gives three splendid dinners per annum, Gunter, Dukes, Fortnum 
and Mason, everything ; he dines out the other three hundred 
and sixty-two days in the year, and was never known to give 
away a shilling, or to advance, for one half-hour, the forty pounds 
per quarter wages that he gives to Mr. Scumble, who works the 
backgrounds, limbs, and draperies of his portraits. 

He is not a good painter : how should he be ; whose painting 
as it were never goes beyond a whisper, and who would make 
a general simpering as he looked at an advancing cannon-ball ? 
— but he is not a bad painter, being a keen, respectable man 
of the world, who has a cool head, and knows what is what. In 
France, where tigerism used to be the fashion among the painters, 
I make no doubt Carmine would have let his beard and wig grow, 
and looked the fiercest of the fierce ; but with us a man must 
be genteel j the perfection of style (in writing and in drawing-rooms) 
being " de ne pas en avoir," Carmine of course is agreeably vapid- 
His conversation has accordingly the flavour and briskness of a 
clear, brilliant, stale bottle of soda-water, — once in five minutes 
or so, you see rising up to the surface a little bubble — a little 
tiny shining point of wit, — it rises and explodes feebly, and then 
dies. With regard to wit, people of fashion (as we are given to 
understand) are satisfied with a mere soupgon of it. Anything more 
were indecorous ; a genteel stomach could not bear it : Carmine 
knows the exact proportions of the dose, and would not venture to 
administer to his sitters anything beyond the requisite quantity. 

There is a great deal more said here about Carmine — the man, 
than Carmine — the Artist; but what can be written about the 
latter ? New ladies in white satin, new Generals in red, new 
Peers in scarlet and ermine, and stout Members of Parliament 
pointing to inkstands and sheets of letter-paper, with a Turkey- 
carpet beneath them, a red curtain above them, a Doric pillar 
supporting them, and a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning 
lowering and flashing in the background, spring up every year, 
and take their due positions "upon the line" in the Academy, 
and send their complements of hundreds to swell Carmine's heap 
of Consols. If he paints Lady Flummery for the tenth time, in 
the character of the tenth Muse, what need have we to say anything 
about it ? The man is a good workman, and will manufacture 
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a decent article at the best price; but we should no more think 
of noticing each, than of writing fresh critiques upon every new 
coat that Nugee or Stultz turned out. The papers say, in reference 
to his picture "No. 591. 'Full-length portrait of her Grace the 
Duchess of Doldrum. Carmine, B.A.' Mr. Carmine never fails ; 
this work, like all others by the same artist, is excellent:" — or, 
" No. 591, &c. The lovely Duchess of Doldrum has received from 
Mr. Carmine's pencil ample justice; the chiaroscuro of the picture 
is perfect ; the likeness admirable ; the keeping and colouring have 
the true Titianesque gusto ; if we might hint a fault, it has the left 
ear of the lap-dog a ' little ' out of drawing," 

Then, perhaps, comes a criticism' which says: — "The Duchess of 
Doldrum's picture by Mr. Carmine is neither better nor worse than 
five hundred other performances of the same artist. It would be 
very unjust to say that these portraits are bad, for they have really 
a considerable cleverness ; but to say that they were good, would be 
quite as false ; nothing in our eyes was ever further from being so. 
Every ten years Mr. Carmine exhibits what is called an original 
picture of three inches square, but beyond this, nothing original is 
to be found in him : as a lad, he copied Eeynolds, then Opie, then 
Lawrence; then having made a sort of style of his own, he has 
copied himself ever since," &c. 

And then the critic goes on to consider the various parts of Car- 
mine's pictures. In speaking of critics, their peculiar relationship 
with painters ought not to be forgotten ; and as in a former paper we 
have seen how a fashionable authoress has her critical toadies, in like 
manner has the painter his enemies and friends in the press ; with 
this difference, probably, that the writer can bear a fair quantity of 
abuse without wincing, while the artist not uncommonly grows mad 
at such strictures, considers them as personal matters, inspired by 
a private feeling of hostility, and hates the critic for life who has 
ventured to question his judgment in any way. We have said 
before, poor Academicians, for how many conspiracies are you made 
to answer ! We may add now, poor critics, what black personal 
animosities are discovered for you, when you happen (right or wrong, 
but according to your best ideas) to speak the truth ! Say .that 
Snooks's picture is badly coloured, — " heavens ! " shrieks Snooks, 
" what can I have done to offend this fellow ? " Hint that such a 
figure is badly drawn — and Snooks instantly declares you to be his 
personal enemy, actuated only by envy and vile pique. My friend 
Pebbler, himself a famous Artist, is of opinion that the critic should 
Tiever abuse the painter's performances, because, says he, the painter 
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knows much better than any one else what his own faults are, and 
because you never do him any good. Are men of the brush so 
obstinate ? — very likely : but the public — the public ? are we not 
to do our duty by it too ; and, aided by our superior knowledge and 
genius for the fine arts, point out to it the way it should go ? Yes, 
surely ; and as by the efforts of dull or interested critics many bad 
painters have been palmed off upon the nation as geniuses of the first 
degree ; in like manner, the sagacious and disinterested (like some 
we could name) have endeavoured to provide this British nation with 
pure principles of taste, — or at least, to prevent them from adopting 
such as are impure. 

Carmine, to be sure, comes in for very little abuse ; and, indeed, 
he deserves but little. He is a fashionable painter, and preserves the 
golden mediocrity which is necessary for the fashion. Let us bid 
him good-bye. He lives in a house all to himself, most likely, — has a 
footman, sometimes a carriage ; is apt to belong to the " Athenaeum ; " 
and dies universally respected ; that is, not one single soul cares for 
him dead, as he, living, did not care for one single soul. 

Then, perhaps, we should mention M'Gilp, or Blather, rising 
young men, who will fill Carmine's place one of these days, and 

occupy his house in , when the fulness of time shall come, and 

(he borne to a narrow grave in the Harrow Road by the whole 
mourning Royal Academy,) they shall leave their present first floor 
in Newman Street, and step into his very house and shoes. 

There is little difference between the juniors and the seniors ; 
they grin when they are talking of him together, and express a 
perfect confidence that they can paint a head against Carmine any 
day — as very likely they can. But until his demise, they are 
occupied with painting people about the Regent's Park and Russell 
Square ; are very glad to have the chance of a popular clergyman, or 
a college tutor, or a mayor of Stoke Poges after the Reform Bill. 
Such characters are commonly mezzotinted afterwards ; and the 
portrait of our esteemed townsman So-and-so, by that talented 
artist Mr. M'Gilp, of London, is favourably noticed by the pro- 
vincial press, and is to be found over the sideboards of many 
country gentlemen. If they come up to town, to whom do they 
go ? To M'Gilp, to be sure ; and thus, slowly, his practice and his 
prices increase. 

The Academy student is a personage that should not be omitted 
here ; he resembles very much, outwardly, the medical student, and 
has many of the latter 's habits and pleasures. He very often wears 
a broad-brimmed hat and a fine dirty crimson velvet, waistcoat, his 

U U 
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hair commonly grows long, and he has braiding to his pantaloons. 
He works leisurely at the Academy, he loves theatres, billiards, and 
novels, and has his house-of-call somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of St. Martin's Lane, where he and his brethren meet and sneer at 
Royal Academicians. If you ask him what line of art he pursues, 
he answers with a smile exceedingly supercilious, " Sir, I am an 
historical painter ; " meaning that he wUl only condescend to take 
subjects from Hume, or Robertson, or from the classics — which he 
knows nothing about. This stage of an historical painter is only 
preparatory, lasting perhaps from eighteen to five-and-twenty, when 
the gentleman's madness begins to disappear, and he comes to look 
at life sternly in the face, and to learn that man shall not live by 
historical painting alone. Then our friend falls to portrait-painting, 
or annual-painting, or makes some other such sad compromise with 
necessity. 

He has probably a small patrimony, which defrays the charge of 
his studies and cheap pleasures during his period of apprenticeship. 
He makes the dblig6 tour to France and Italy, and returns from those 
countries with a multitude of spoiled canvases, and a large pair of 
moustaches, with which he establishes himself in one of the dingy 
streets of Soho before mentioned. There is poor Pipson, a man of 
indomitable patience, and undying enthusiasm for his profession. 
He could paper Exeter Hall with his studies from the life, and with 
portraits in chalk and oil of French sapeurs and Italian brigands, 
that kindly descend from their mountain-caverns, and quit their 
murderous occupations, in order to sit to young gentlemen at Rome, 
at the rate of tenpence an hour. Pipson returns from abroad, 
establishes himself, has his cards printed, and waits and waits for 
commissions for great historical pictures. Meanwhile, night after 
night, he is to be found at his old place in the Academy, copying the 
old life-guardsman — working, working away — and never advancing 
one jot. At eighteen, Pipson copied statues and life-guardsmen to 
admiration; at five-and-thirty he can make admirable drawings of 
life-guardsmen and statues. Beyond this he never goes ; year after 
year his historical picture is returned to him by the envious Acade- 
micians, and he grows old, and his little patrimony is long since 
spent ; and he earns nothing himself. How does he support hope 
and life ? — that is the wonder. No one knows until he tries (which 
God forbid he should !) upon what a small matter hope and life can 
be supported. Our poor fellow lives on from year to year in a 
miraculous way ; tolerably cheerful in the midst of his semi-starva- 
tion, and wonderfully confident about next year, in spite of the 
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failures of the last twenty-five. Let us thank God for imparting to 
us, poor weak mortals, the inestimable blessing of vanity. How 
many half-witted votaries of the arts — poets, painters, actors, musi- 
cians, — live upon this food, and scarcely any other ! If the delusion 
were to drop from Pipson's eyes, and he should see himself as he 
is, — if some malevolent genius were to mingle with his feeble 
brains one fatal particle of common sense, — he would just walk 
off Waterloo Bridge, and abjure poverty, incapacity, cold lodgings, 
unpaid bakers' bills, ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once and 
for ever. 

We do not mean to depreciate the profession of historical painting, 
but simply to warn youth against it as dangerous and unprofitable. 
It is as if a young fellow should say, " I will be a Kaffaelle or a 
Titian, — a Milton or a Shakespeare," and if he will count up how 
many people have lived since the world began, and how many there 
have been of the Eaffaelle or Shakespeare sort, he can calculate to a 
nicety what are the chances in his favour. Even successful historical 
painters, what are they ? — in a worldly point of view, they mostly 
inhabit the second floor, or have great desolate studios in back 
premises, whither life-guardsmen, old clothesmen, blackamoors, and 
other " properties " are conducted, to figure at full length as Roman 
conquerors, Jewish high-priests, or OtheUos on canvas. Then there 
are gay, smart, water-colour painters, — a flourishing and pleasant 
trade. Then there are shabby, fierce-looking geniuses, in ringlets, 
and all but rags, who paint, and whose pictures are never sold, and 
who vow they are the objects of some general and scoundrelly con- 
spiracy. There are landscape-painters, who travel to the uttermost 
ends of the earth and brave heat and cold, to bring to the greedy 
British public views of Cairo, Calcutta, St. Petersburg, Timbuctoo. 
You see English artists under the shadow of the Pyramids, making 
sketches of the Copts, perched on the backs of dromedaries, accom- 
panying a caravan across the desert, or getting materials for an 
annual in Iceland or Siberia. What genius and what energy do not 
they all exhibit— these men, whose profession, in this wise country 
of ours, is scarcely considered as liberal ! 

If we read the works of the Reverend Dr. Lempriere, Monsieur 
Winckelmann, Professor Plato, and others who have written con- 
cerning the musty old Grecians, we shall find that the Artists of those 
barbarous times meddled with all sorts of trades besides their own, 
and dabbled in fighting, philosophy, metaphysics, both Scotch and 
German, politics, music, and the deuce knows what. A rambling 
sculptor, who used to go about giving lectures in those days, Socrates 
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by name, declared that the wisest of men in his time were artists. 
This Plato, before mentioned, went through a regular course of 
drawing, figure and landscape, black-lead, chalk, with or without 
stump, sepia, water-colour, and oils. Was there ever such absurdity 
known ? Among these benighted heathens, painters were the most 
accomplished gentlemen, — and the most accomplished gentlemen 
were painters ; the former would make you a speech, or read you a 
dissertation on Kant, or lead you a regiment, — with the best states- 
man, philosopher, or soldier in Athens. And they had the folly to 
say, that by thus busying and accomplishing themselves in all manly 
studies, they were advancing eminently in their own peculiar one. 
What was the consequence ? Why, that fellow Socrates not only 
made a miserable fifth-rate sculptor, but was actually hanged for 
treason. 

And serve him right. Do our young artists study anything beyond 
the proper way of cutting a pencil, or drawing a model ? Do you 
hear of them hard at work over books, and bothering their brains 
with musty learning ? Not they, forsooth : we understand the 
doctrine of division of labour, and each man sticks to his trade. 
Artists do not meddle with the pursuits of the rest of the world ; 
and, in revenge, the rest of the world does not meddle with Artists. 
Fancy an Artist being a senior wrangler or a politician j and on the 
other hand, fancy a real gentleman turned painter ! No, no ; ranks 
are defined. A real gentleman may get money by the law, or by 
wearing a red coat and fighting, or a black one and preaching ; but 
that he should sell himself to Art — forbid it. Heaven ! And do 
not let your ladyship on reading this cry, "Stuff! — stupid envy, 
rank republicanism, — an artist is a gentleman." Madam, would 
you like to see your son, the Honourable Fitzroy Plantagenet, a 
painter ? You would die sooner ; the escutcheon of the Smigsmags 
would be blotted for ever, if Plantagenet ever ventured to make a 
mercantile use of a bladder of paint. 

Time was — some hundred years back — when writers lived in 
Grub Street, and poor ragged Johnson shrunk behind a screen in 
Cave's parlour — that the author's trade was considered a very mean 
one; which a gentleman of family could not take up but as an 
amateur. This absurdity is pretty nearly worn out now, and I do 
humbly hope and pray for the day when the other shall likewise 
disappear. If there be any nobleman with a talent that way, why 
— why don't we see him among the R.A's? 
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501. The Schoolmaster. Sketch ) Brum, Henry, Lord, R.A. F.B.S. S.A. 

taken abroad ... J of the National Institute of France. 

502. View of the Artist's resi- 1 ,, , ■„.,,„ , , ™ ,, 

dence at Windsor. . \ Maconkey, Right Honourable T. B. 

503. Murder of the Babes in the ) Rustle, Lord J. 

Tower ) Pill, Right Honourable Sir Robert. 

504. A little Agitation .... O'Carrol, Daniel, M.R.I.A. 

Fancy, I say, such names as these figuring in the catalogue of the 
Academy : and why should they not ? The real glorious days of 
the art (which wants equality and not patronage) will revive then. 
Patronage — a plague on the word ! — it implies inferiority ; and in 
the name of all that is sensible, why is a respectable country gentle- 
man, or a city attorney's lady, or any person of any rank, however 
exalted, to " patronise " an Artist ! 

There are some who sigh for the past times, when magnificent, 
swaggering Peter Paul Rubens (who himself patronised a queen) 
rode abroad with a score of gentlemen in his train, and a purse- 
bearer to scatter ducats; and who love to think how he was made 
an EngHsh knight and a Spanish grandee, and went of embassies 
as if he had been a born marquis. Sweet it is to remember, too, 
that Sir Antony Vandyck, K,B., actually married out of the peerage : 
and that when Titian dropped his mahlstiek, the Emperor Charles V. 
picked it up (0 gods ! what heroic self-devotion) — picked it up, 
saying, " I can make fifty dukes, but not one Titian." Nay, was 
not the Pope of Rome going to make Raffaelle a Cardinal, — and 
were not these golden days ? 

Let us say at once, "No." The very fuss made about certain 
painters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries shows that the 
body of artists had no rank or position in the world. They hung 
upon single patrons : and every man who holds his place by such a 
tenure, must feel himself an inferior, more or less. The times are 
changing now, and as authors are no longer compelled to send 
their works abroad under the guardianship of a great man and a 
slavish dedication, painters, too, are beginning to deal directly with 
the public. Who are the great picture-buyers now ? — the engravers 
and their employers, the people, — "the only source of legitimate 
power," as they say after dinner. A fig then for Cardinals' hats! 
were Mr. O'Connell in power to-morrow, let us hope he would not 
give one, not even a paltry bishopric in partibus, to the best painter 
m the Academy. What need have they of honours out of the pro- 
fession ? Why are they to be be-knighted like a parcel of aldermen ? 
— for my part, I solemnly declare, that I will take nothing under 
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a peerage, after the exhibition of my great picture, and don't see, 
if painters mtost have titles conferred upon them for eminent services, 
■why the Marquis of Mulready or the Earl of Landseer should not 
sit in the House as well as any law or soldier lord. 

The truth to be elicited from this little digressive dissertation is 
this painful one, — that young Artists are not generally as well 
instructed as they should be; and let the Koyal Academy look to 
it, and give some sound courses of lectures to their pupils on 
literature and history, as well as on anatomy, or light and shade. 



THE END. 
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